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TuaT popular feasts may have a political, national, even international 
import, every one knows who has not got so pedantically frivolous a 
soul as to deny even to street. rejoicings their deep meaning. Just now 
the Jubilee has put it once more out of doubt. Jubilatumest. The 
great cycle of matchless celebrations is closed. For my own part, I 
should sincerely pity the man with mind narrow or sight short 
enough not to have discerned in this great spectacle, beside the 
picturesqueness, the state and splendour, the inmost sense of a people’s 
festival. How much more should I not pity a man with a heart too low, 
with a fancy too mean, to be attuned fo noble sensibilities, and to feel 
what in this Jubilee has appealed to generous natures and moved 
them to their depths. A great people have celebrated worthily the 
great reign of a justly beloved Queen. It has been the glorification 
of.a sovereign. It has been, chiefly, the self-glorification of a people. 
First, as to its splendid past. Then, as to its intoxicating present. 
Finally, as to its unique future. 

Of course Victoria has been the rightful addressee and the lawful 
receiver of all this service and of all this incense. Her loyal subjects 
have been right in extolling the private and public virtues which 
haveso much altered popular feeling that there is some risk of forgetting 
how shaky was the throne when she ascended it. After the small- 
mindedness, the narrow obstinacy, the foolish prejudices and the 
grasping selfishness of a George the Third, for whom even the heart- 
rending melancholy of a life closing behind the double-barred wall of 
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blindness and of lunacy was not able to command our sympathy; 
after the craven profligacy of the fat, bald-headed Adonis, the betrayer 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert and of all the private and political friends of his 
youth, the only man able to make Queen Caroline interesting ; after 
the bluff, coarse good-nature of an old Jack-tar; it wanted the girlish 
innocence, the maidenly graces of a seventeen-year Queen to cleanse 
and freshen and sweeten the Court atmosphere. Englishmen have 
not been slow in thankfully acknowledging how much the last half- 
century has owed of its prosperity and glory to what Victoria 
has done and yet more to what she has been. 

Truly, an enviable praise! Yes, by what she has done and by 
what she has left undone Victoria has been the perfect constitutional 
Queen. She has never been by an inch below her duties or above 
her rights. She has known how to be a loving, obedient, dutiful 
wife at home, in the circle of her domestic duties, and a sovereign 
lady by her own birthright in her kingdom. Sometimes she has let 
appear her inmost feelings—either in youth when, under the 
faithful guardianship of Lord Melbourne, she was become at heart more 
than half a Whig and she resented bitterly the stiff, uncourtierlike 
peremptoriness of Sir Robert Peel in the Bedchamber-Women’s 
business or the deliberate, insulting niggardliness of the Tories in the 
vote of the Prince Consort’s annuity—or, later, in her old age, when, 
under the fostering care of that Semite of genius, Lord Beaconsfield, 
she developed, as to persons and policy, the natural Conservative 
prepossessions of her kingly trade. What influence has she not 
discreetly exercised on the external relations of her kingdom, either 
on account of the unparalleled experience of sixty years in the thick 
of the plot, or because of the unique position of the mother and 
grandmother of the heads of nearly all the great Western dynasties! 

Certes, such a life is worthy of all honour, and even those of us 
who do not fancy it possible for people, when they have outgrown the 
anthropomorphic monarchical phasis, to turn back and to raise anew 
what at the best would be a Brummagem counterfeit of true royalty, 
cannot but look with some envy on the spontaneous, unanimous enthu- 
siastic manifestation of loyalism Great Britain has just witnessed. 
However, it would be mere shallowness to rest satisfied with this per- 
sonal aspect of the spectacle. After all, what people most willingly 
glorify is themselves. They are the true heroes of all sincerely 
popular feasts. So it was the other day. They have solemnised in 


London a kind of semi-secular retrospect. They have passed with a 
proud contentment the review of sixty years of change—of radical, 
organic, thoroughgoing change—of revolution, political, social and 
moral, which have been also sixty years of perfect internal order, 
peace and prosperity. They have, above all, taken possession of a 
new fact: the Empire in all its greatness; and of a new feeling, 
Imperialism in all its intoxicating freshness. 
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Such has been the special originality of this Jubilee. Every- 
where, among the pomp and the state of the gala functions, among 
the splendour of the Court dresses and the military uniforms, the 
cynosure of all eyes has been the small group, modestly and som- 
brously attired in broadcloth, of the Premiers of the self-governing 
colonies. These men have been the lions of the season where so 
many lions of the first order have roared. They have been break- 
fasted, lunched, dined to death. They have been put to every sauce. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the French Canadian, who was their spokes- 
man as the Prime Minister of the Dominion—that is to say, of the 
first federation of autonomous colonies—has been put on his mettle 
to do honour to all the calls on his time, his strength and his 
eloquence. 

In fact, what remains of the Jubilee, in the public mind, in the 
everyday preoccupations of the man in the street, is the advent of the 
Empire as a portent of the first order, as an immense force to be 
put to use, as a brand-new ideal to be gradually realised. It was 
natural, even legitimate between certain bounds, that the revelation 
of the Empire should be followed by the birth of Imperialism. It is 
already some time since some far-seeing, keen-smelling men have 
foreseen the new departure of public opinion, and have tried to get 
betimes a good footing on the new platform. Lord Rosebery has 
been one of the prophets of Imperialism. Sir Charles Dilke was 
if not the discoverer, at any rate the godfather, of Greater 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain, now so very far off from his salad days 
of Radicalism and vestry politics, has, for good or evil, put his 
venture on board the good ship Empire. Everybody now has 
always been on the winning side, except the unfortunate Little- 
Englanders. 

There is something very amusing in the strange perversion of 
facts with which parties or individuals try to make out they have 
never been shaken in the true faith. For instance, it is now accepted 
as Gospel truth that Disraeli was the maker, if not of the Empire, at 
any rate of Imperialism. On the other side, the Manchester men, 
those doctors of a school now utterly repudiated, the Cobdens and 
the Brights, are reproached for their utter want of intelligence and 
sympathy for this great thing ; they are accused of having looked with 
equanimity, nay, with pleasure, to a time not very far off when, by 
the accomplishment of a law of fate, the colonies would have con- 
quered their independence and broken the Empire one and indivisible. 
A pleasant manner, truly, to write history! These severe critics 
forget two things: the first, that everybody— Disraeli and the Tories 
as well as the others, or rather much more than anybody—partook 
of this feeling of diffidence about the future of the Empire, and 
predicted its unpreventable dissolution. Secondly, who, though 
unable to believe in the perpetuity of so artificial an agglomeration, 
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has made possible the consolidation of its parts, and the birth of a 
new imperial feeling? Who, if not precisely these selfsame 
Radicals of Manchester, these Cobdens and Brights, who were instru- 
mental in obtaining for the colonies the beneficent institution of self- 
government—that birthright of every Anglo-Saxon, without which 
there is no order and under which the utmost degree of freedom is per- 
fectly compatible with the unity of the Empire? It is necessary to 
recall these facts, because nothing would be more dangerous—I mean 
for the Empire itself—than the constitution of a false feeling about the 
conditions of its existence. ' After all, the sincere friends of Greater 
Britain as she is and as she may become ought not to forget that 
Imperialism is not empire, that the Empire has been created, not by 
Imperialists, neither in a fit of absence of mind, but by those healthy, 
vigorous, liberal-minded generations who took for their first duty the 
conquest and the preservation of freedom at home and abroad ; that 
perhaps the worst foes to this great fabric would be so-called Im- 
perialists, trying to tighten purely ideal bonds which cannot be 
shortened or materialised without becoming shackles. 

Some colonial statesmen have given timely advice about this 
point. Mr. Reid, of the parent and model colony of New South 
Wales, has spoken some weighty words. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that they will be taken to heart by the destined leaders of a great 
movement, and that the dissociation of the Empire—perhaps a con- 
tingency not to be prevented, but at a very long distance—shall not 
be precipitated by the clumsy and self-seeking promoters of Imperial 
Federation. I have purposely confined my remarks thus far on 
this all-important subject to the internal point of view. It seems to 
me that, if it is true, as I am quite disposed to believe, that the advent 
of the imperial factor is the accession of a new force and is perhaps 
to inaugurate a well-timed renovation of party and parliamentary 
politics, now in full decay and weighed down with the burden of 
antiquated dead questions, the first necessity is to prevent a wrong 
departure, and the perverted use, at home, in British policy of this 
new great power. 

I do not mean that this upheaval of the imperial feeling has 
nothing to do with external politics. On the contrary, I hope to 
show in the second part of these rapid considerations that it is possible 
to find there a kind of indication of the true orientation of British 
diplomacy, and that this new fact, so brightly put in evidence in the 
Jubilee feasts, so eagerly taken to heart by the public, is perfectly 
consonant with the most harmonious development: of international 
relations. That is what I have now to try to point out after having 
taken a short account of this great historical event : the rising above 
the horizon in its full-orbed majesty of the British Empire and the 
simultaneous advent in the popular soul of the imperial feeling. 
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It would be rather too bad a joke to compare what is going to 
take place in St. Petersburg with what was done last June in 
London. The Neva has no mind at all to compete with the Thames. 
It was last year, at the crowning in Moscow, that the whole Russian 
people gave out the inmost feelings of their soul, and took the sacra- 
ment of loyalism. Nothing—not even one of those dreadful cata- 
strophes which live for ever in the memory of a nation—was wanting 
to consecrate this feast. This time it is not to be the public betrothal 
of a sovereign and a nation which embodies the thought and the will of 
one hundred and twenty millions of subjects, and of a people conscious 
of having but one head. Petersburg will see something of a Cronstadt 
on a grander scale, a repetition of the never-to-be-forgotten days of 
the Parisian week. Truly, quite enough: first, because after all there 
is something heart-moving in the meeting of the representatives of 
two great States; and then because some things, when they are 
deliberately reiterated, gain a new significance and a larger import. 

However, it is not my purpose to expatiate here once more on 
the Franco-Russian friendship. Let it be sufficient for me to point 
out that the mere efflux of time is giving the lie to the prophets of 
misfortune, that years go by and that the wnnatural coupling does 
not seem to slacken, and that, even among the upheaval and the 
earth-shakings of an Eastern crisis, that alliance has kept solidly 
enough its ground. We may foresee with some degree of confidence 
that the personal intercourse of the heads of the two States will yet 
more strengthen it, and that the mob, always easy to be moved and 
enthused, on the banks of the Neva as well as of the Thames or the 
Seine, will give to the President of the French Republic a reception 
nearly as warm as that the Tsar had last year in Paris. 

All that is very well, but what I want to show is how this tight- 
ening closer of the bonds of the Franco-Russian entente offers a new 
occasion for the drawing nearer of England. Assuredly it is not a 
mere fancy to find some analogy between the feelings recently ripened 
and brought to a head in England by the Jubilee and those Russia 
is accustomed to entertain. The two States are two, or rather are 
the two, great world-empires. While Britain has got her possessions 
disseminated over the whole surface of the globe, a magnificent estate 
on which the sun never sets, Russia, herself disproportionately dis- 
tended, holds in a lump, attached to her side, her immense Siberian 
domain. England is queen of the seas, and has scattered down her 
colonies on the whole extent of the ocean. Russia is wedded to the 
land, continental to the core, and hems only the fringe of her gar- 
ment with the foam of billows. England is the free mother, or perhaps 
only the eldest-born sister, of free daughters or of equal sisters ; 
Russia, herself held in the hollow of the hand of an all-powerful 
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autocrat, has no liberal institutions, no self-government for her most 
distant dependencies. 

With all these differences, who does not feel the strange similarity 
of circumstances? Empire is Fate, and England as well as Russia is 
more and more every day urged on, led away, carried away by the 
weight of dependencies. For both countries the problems of inter- 
national politics are more and more stated in terms of empire. For 
both the great question is to live up to a great future without com- 
promising the present or repudiating the conquests of the past. 
Both are struggling with this new power, Imperialism in England, 
Panslavism in Russia, which threaténs to enslave or to embroil them. 
It would be foolish to close the eyes to the dangerous consequences 
involved in the advent of these new ferces. They make undoubtedly, 
to some extent, for discord and war. 

However, one thing is reassuring. There is no fatal antagonism, 
no pre-ordained hostility between the two world-empires. On the 
contrary, each one of them has its appointed sphere and element. 
A rivalry between them would be madness. Long ago, a clear- 
minded statesman ridiculed the very idea of a duel between the 
Whale and the Bear. In fact, there is only one ground—I do not 
say where such a struggle is natural, but where it is possible. India 
has always been looked on, either at Petersburg or at London, as the 
appointed theatre of a great Russo-English war. It remains to be 
seen if really it would be so very easy to gain access to this mountain- 
encircled peninsula. In any case India is, at the utmost, the possible 
ground ; it will never become the legitimate cause of a war. There 
is no germ of a conflict in the possession of those three hundred 
millions of subjects. But then, where are, just now, these latent 
antagonisms, these causes of mutual suspicions, which have so long 
embittered the relations of the two countries, and which yet prevent 
their cordial understanding ? 
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Everybody—the first man in the street—will tell you. Tis all in 
this blessed word—not Mesopotamia—but the Hastern question. Not 
to go farther off, since the Crimean war there has been a settled atti- 
tude of diffidence and hostility between the two nations. What is 
strangest of all is that the two countries have accomplished a complete 
reversal of their Eastern politics, they have made a true chassé-croisé, 
they are now occupying each one just the position the other occupied 
twenty years ago, and was denounced roundly for occupying it—and 
yet they do not seem any the nearer a sincere reconciliation ! 

There was a time when the shibboleth of English diplomacy, the 
Alpha and Omega of wisdom and statesmanship in Eastern matters, 
was that old, battered formula, the integrity and the independence of 
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the Ottoman Empire. This was the time when Russia, always on the 
alert, always wide awake in order to fall upon Turkey, favoured by all 
means, foul and fair, the progress of the dismemberment of the 
Empire, promoted the formation and the emancipation of new vassal 
States, and looked fixedly on the dome of St. Sophia as on the land- 
mark of her forward march. To-day we see England indignant 
because Lord Salisbury has not gone out alone to war with Turkey, and 
because he makes to the other Powers, in the first rank of which is 
Russia, the sacrifice of postponing the liquidation of the estate of the 
Sick Man. Russia, who has made at Bucharest, Belgrade, Sofia, Athens 
too, the experiment of that freedom of heart which is the only form of 
thankfulness practised between nations, is become the guardian, the 
friend, perhaps the residuary legatee, of the Padishah. So it has come 
to pass that in this queer exchange of policies, the two Governments 
have literally taken one the place of the other, and, none the less, 
they continue to look on each other with a supreme, incurable 
diffidence. 

Such a misunderstanding is not to remain for ever, even if the 
present healthy habit of working in some kind of concert does not 
make away in the long run with such prepossessions. It is impossible 
for right-minded people to keep things upside down for ever. After 
all, England has no sufficient reason to suspect Russia because Russia 
is gradually coming to something like the point of view of England 
ten years ago, and vice versa. And what is more, both countries, if 
you look under the surface, are not so very distant the one from the 
other. Granted that England feels herself more or less coerced by 
her conscience to try to hasten the liberatién of the Christian 
nationalities in Turkey, she does not at all want the immediate dis- 
ruption of the Ottoman Empire with all it involves. Suppose Russia 
as very much wedded as you can fancy to the new method of 
guardianship and supremacy in Turkey: you are not authorised to 
impute to her the wicked resolution to prevent the gradual emanci- 
pation of the vassal races in the East. 

In fact, when you look to the results of a half-century of history, 
what do you see? That famous conversation between the Tsar 
Nicolas and Sir Hamilton Seymour is almost completely realised by 
events. We could easily fancy the Crimean war a figment of Mr. 
Kinglake. It has not changed an iota in the state of the world—I 
mean of the Eastern world. If the allied armies had not fought and bled 
and suffered the horrors of the great winter before Sebastopol, things 
would be exactly the same—except for the unhappy victims who fell 
on the battle-fields of the Crimea with the proud illusion that they 
kept back the grandsons of Peter the Great on their way to the Bos- 
phorus! Such a lesson must be taken to heart. What a warning, 
too, in the memory of 1877, when Lord Beaconsfield was nearly letting 
loose a great war in order to maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
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snatched away from victorious Russia a part of her spoils, and put 
back under the yoke of the Sultan Eastern Roumelia, fated to be freed 
eight years later with the concurrence of Great Britain, and a part of 
Armenia, condemned to become the cockpit of Turkish homicidal 
fury ! 

When a nation—a just, generous, conscientious nation—has such 
a record, when she remembers years and years of unhallowed quarrels 
against Russia on behalf of the unspeakable Turk, she may very well 
pause before throwing herself into a new struggle with her ancient rival 
on account of a total reversal of sides. A little thought, a little sin- 
cerity, a little disinterestedness are amply sufficient to show that, 
within bounds, England and Russia are getting on the same ground ; 
that the one has forsworn her foolish Turcomania and the prejudices 
of Stratford de Redcliffe, while the other has given up the brutal sim- 
plicity of the method of conquest and dismemberment ; and that both 
have never been more ready for an agreement. It would be super- 
fluous to lay stress on the supreme gravity of the moment ; everybody 
knows that, now or never, the Concert of Europe is to solve peacefully 
the Eastern Question, and that, if it fails, as seems too possible, it 
will have tolled the knell of many things besides the peace of Eastern 
Europe. Everybody feels more or less darkly that England and Russia 
have perhaps more than any othe: two Powers the ball at their feet, 
and that it rests chiefly with them to make the European Concert a 
byword and a mockery, or to initiate with its first work a fair era of 
good-will and progress among the nations. 


IV 


It is a popular saying that empires, exactly the same as private 
individuals, are drawn close together by common ill-wills or enmities 
as much as or even more than by common friendships. Nothing is 
less in my mind than to lay a gross, misleading emphasis on facts of 
which the true import dwells chiefly in delicate shades. It would be 
a notorious exaggeration to speak of the antagonism of Russia and 
Germany just at the time when William the Second, notwithstanding 
the rope which so inopportunely whipped his eye, is going in state 
to return to Nicolas the Second his visit of last year. However, we have 
only to read the Bismarckian press in Germany to measure the extent 
of the cooling between the two nations since the time when the old 
Chancellor knew how to bind Russia to his system, while chain- 
ing Austria to the wheels of his triumphal car. Between the two 
great neighbouring Emperors there is a mutual diffidence, a grow- 
ing coldness, a little tempered down by the long habit of dynastic 
intimacy, but ready to go down to the freezing point under the 
blighting influence of temper and psychological peculiarities. The 
relations of Russia and Germany have known hitherto three distinct 
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phasec: first, the honeymoon of the Drei-Kaiser alliance ; then the 
scarcely less idyllic period of the double ménage, when Bismarck, that 
Don Juan, supplemented the lawful homely bonds of Austrian matri- 
mony by a regular flirt with Petersburg ; now the half-veiled bitterness 
of the Franco-Russian understanding. 

During all this time, England, faithful to the Palmerstonian 
system, has remained—or, ougit we to say has fancied she remained ?— 
outside any international connection in her splendid isolation. The 
Cabinet of St. James’s professes a perfect hate for Continental encum- 
brances and eventual engagements. Lord Derby as well as Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Rosebery or Lord Kimberley as well as Lord Salisbury, have 
remained shy before the seducements of the Western States. They 
have seen the Triple Alliance rise, grow, become the all-spreading 
upas-tree of Europe, lose something of its glory and begin to scatter 
some of its leaves. They have seen France and Russia, conscious of 
their loneliness, stretch out their hands and mutually seize them. It 
was a very flattering prospect to remain free, equally distant from 
both systems, with a perfect right to consort, according to the wants 
of the day, with the one or the other. Only it was—it is a dream. 

At first, perhaps, England was able to keep aloof, to drive back 
successfully the advances of the leading partners in the other firms. 
Just now things have altered. Germany, or rather, since Germany 
is bodily in a man, William the Second, seems to pursue towards 
England the policy of a disappointed lover. Nobody has forgotten 
the sudden flash of his telegram to President Kruger. Since 
that time there have been hot and cold fits. The official and 
officious press of the Fatherland has been sometimes unduly 
hostile, sometimes threateningly friendly, nearly always coarse 
and uncourteous. It has been more and more obvious that 
Germany—or at any rate her imperial master—feels that the drift of 
the fates, between both countries, makes more and more for a rivalry, 
evidently not to be decided without the arbitrament of arms. The 
greatness of the British Empire, as set off by the Jubilee, importunes 
and plagues to death the soul of the modern Cesar. He, too, wants 
a world-wide empire. He, too, wants a navy such as that which 
made such a splendid appearance in the roads of Portsmouth. He 
wants colonies. He wants a Germany beyond the sea as there is a 
Britain beyond the sea. Such day-dreams fill his mind. Even his 
internal policy is for the largest part determined by those loose, grand 
projects. When a statesman agrees to help or to pretend to help 
these undertakings, he may have been in his youth a Social Democrat, 
and in his ripeness that more hateful politician, a Liberal ; he becomes, 
as Herr von Miquel, the favourite coadjutor, the chosen minister of 
William the Second. When, on the contrary, he shows some cold- 
ness, some diffidence, he is immediately out of favour, as the Prince of 
Hohenlohe. 
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All that must give some food for retliection to the minds of 
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they would have left the common ground and taken each her own 
path ? If such is the case when Europe is resolved to remain at one 











and to astonish the world by her unanimity, it is easy to guess what 
will be the state of things at the first encounter of a new difficulty. 

My readers have perhaps noted with some surprise that, hitherto, 
I have carefully abstained from mixing up France with that question 
of the English alliances. In truth, as I have already had occasion 
to speak my mind in this Review on the relations of France and 
England, I have purposely tried to look at this problem on every 
side but the French one. It seems to me that if the suitableness 
and, much more, the necessity of a Russo-English entente were made 
good to the satisfaction of the public mind, there would be much less 
difficulty in trying the same demonstration with France. After all, 
in this case, ‘the movement has been proved by walking :’ a cordiale 
entente between Waterloo and Sedan has been one of the facts of 
modern history. Such a precedent is not wholly to be disdained. 

I know it is the custom to look down upon the period when the 
Peels, the Aberdeens, the Russells, the Derbys and the Palmerstons 
held out their hands loyally and had them locked in the peaceful 
grasp of the Molé, the Thiers, the Guizot, the Drouyn de Lhuys 
and the Walewski themselves. However, we must not forget that it 
was the time when our fathers did great things without boasting, 
knew how to unite freedom and empire without attitudinising im- 
perially, and how to lead Europe in the path of progress. 

Doubtless, the thing is no more, and there must have been a 
cause for the change. But let us for the present only remember 
that a Franco-English friendship has been possible and that both 
countries have not exactly had to lament its fostering. If there is 
nothing to prevent a mutual understanding between Russia and 
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England, what should hinder France from making a third in the 


arrangement lt is only necessary for those who in England dream 
such perfectly reasonable dreams not to forget that it is absolutely of 
no avail to try a flirtation with Russia without France The coupling 
of France and Russia is one of the few steady, fixed points of the present 
state of things. Subject to thie there is nothing at all agninet the 
attempt of an entente a f In fact, | dare to aay the true inward- 
news of the Franco-Russian friend hip makes such a completion 


Heceseary, 

At first, perhaps, it was possible to mistake more or less un- 
willingly the real character of that understanding, and to see in 
it a kind of war-engine. (ne of the weaknesses of this contrivance 
was that, even among its best friends, it was erroneously taken for 
an instrument of revenge. ‘Time and experience have made away 
with this mistake. It has been more and more obviously proved 
that the Franco-Russian alliance is an alliance, not of war, but of 
peace ; not of revenge, but of equilibrium; that its end is to make 
Europe again a reality, to give a counterpoise to the too prepondera- 
ting power of Germany and her confederates ; to put the security of 
the world on a broader and steadier basis than the goodwill of a 
leading potentate. That such is the object of the Franco-Russian 
alliance has been sufficiently removed from doubt by its results, 
It is a fact that, during the last three years, while the Eastern 
crisis unfolded its interminable coils, France and Russia have been 
by their mutual understanding, by their spirit of conciliation, the true 
honest brokers of the European Concert. France, after all, in so doing, 
is acting in strict conformity to her genius, to her interests, and to her 
history. In the East, she has always known how to be the friend of 
the Turk and the guardian of the Christians. She wants the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, insomuch as it 
means the absolute exclusion of all egoistical and untimely attempts 
on the estate of the Sick Man, something like a self-denying ordinance. 
At the same time, she has no other wish than the gradual enfranchise- 
ment of the Christian nationalities, the constitution of native States 
subject only to the preservation of the peace. Everywhere she is 
animated by such feelings. 

Truly, it cannot be very difficult to find a way to the goodwill 
of a nation so chastened by the lessons of misfortune. Of course there 
are on the broad surface of the earth many points where the interests 
of England and France may clash. I make bold, however, to say that 
not even in Egypt are these divergencies above the reach of a well- 
meaning diplomacy. The hour is come to look in the face all these 
small difficulties and to make a choice between two ways. I have 
tried to show the drift of events between Germany and England, the 
gradual estrangement, the nearly unavoidable conflict of the future. 
I must not pass in silence over the counterpart of this antagonism ; I 
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mean the so striking, so oft-renewed, so newly emphasised advances 
and offers of goodwill the German Emperor is making all the while 
to France. 

Nobody ignores the immense, the nearly insuperable difficulty 
which prevents the prompt acceptance of these flattering attentions. 
Between France and Germany there is not only the memory of the 
war, a ditch full of blood: there is the cry, the bitter cry of children 
brutally taken from their mother ; there is the unconquerable protest 
of Alsace and Lorraine, that flesh of our flesh, that bone of our bone, 
against the cruel abuse of the law of the stronger. I believe from 
the bottom of my heart that, for a long time yet, a statesman in 
France who should deliberately accept the friendship of Germany 
and make gratuitous love to the Emperor would be buried under 
public contempt. However time flows ; the years go by ; the genera- 
tions come and go. Circumstances may arise where France, where 
the Franco-Russian couple, would feel obliged to strike a bargain 
with the German tempter. For England this prospect is worthy 
of a moment of reflection. It is useless to entertain self-deception. 
Just now England has or seems to have three ways open to her. 
She may either remain as she is, an erratic body, wandering through 
the paths of other constellations ; or she may make a fourth in the 
Triple Alliance and follow suit to Germany, the leading State in 
this league; or she may contract with France and Russia one of 
those mariages de raison which are perhaps never perfectly delight- 
ful, according to La Rochefoucauld, but towhich diplomacy, in 
allowing the happy consorts to be three, gives a kind of additional 
zest. Only she must choose quickly. It is already too easy to see 
that the Sibyl does not intend to leave her offers a long time open or 
to renew them without some reduction. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 
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THE TOURIST IN IRELAND 


We may roam through this world, like a child at a feast, 
Who sups of a sweet, and then flies to the rest ; 

And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 
We may order our wings and be off to the west.—Moore. 


Wirun the last few years the public have had their attention drawn, 
by articles in the press and advertisements, to the beauties of 


Ireland as a tourist resort. 

The press are unanimous as to thinking Ireland and its scenery 
beautiful ; we in Ireland think so too. 

But the hard-worked individual longing for a holiday wants 
to know more about a country than'to hear from newspaper corre- 
spondents that the scenery is charming and the people interesting. 
He leaves his home and wishes to feel assured he will have a clean 
and comfortable inn to sleep at and wholesome good food to eat. 

Irish inns have always had a bad name. I propose in this article 
not to praise the scenery of my country so much, but rather to show 
those seeking for a new place where to spend a holiday that we Irish- 
men have improved our inns, hotels, and means of communication. 
Let me state that I am not directly interested in any hotel or inn 
in Ireland. 

There is a great cry out amongst Irishmen that tourists go to 
Scotland, Switzerland, the Continent, and here and there, but do not 
come near Ireland. It must be borne in mind that when a weary, 
hard-worked man wants change, he naturally prefers a country where 
his own language is not spoken, where he does not eat the same food 
or breathe the same air he was brought up on. This is a complete 
change, and this is what doctors order. To get away from all one’s 
usual surroundings, business worry and domestic worry, is the main 
reason why the tourist goes far afield. 

Now to many, Ireland is an unknown land. It is still, in the eyes 
of a large number of English ladies and gentlemen, far afield. Even 
still many say ‘I hear you are going to Ireland; take care you are 
not shot!’ This kind of remark has now begun to be a sort of chaff, 
for, as the chaffer may not be able to get away on a holiday, he envies 
his more fortunate companion. 
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Allow me now to conduct personally some of my readers to Ireland, 
‘ Sweet gem of the ocean, bright Isle of the sea.’ 

We intend going the way the letters go, by the Irish mail from 
Euston Station, starting at 7.154.mM. This is too early in the 
morning for the general public. 

What results is this: in London at this early hour of the morning 
it is very hard to get a cab; the night cabs have crept off home, and 
the day cabs have not come on to the stands. The train is an easy 
one to miss. It would be a great comfort to tourists bound for 
Ireland if the North-Western Railway would start the Irish day mail 
at a later time. 

The Irish mail travels at the rate of forty-two miles an hour, 
including stoppages—not an alarming rate of speed. We are promised 
an acceleration of pace. At last, after much agitation by the Irish 
members of Parliament and the Irish Tourist Association, the London 
and North-Western have put on third-class carriages, and they are 
comfortable. 

Holiday-seekers like seeing all they can, so we will travel by the 
day mail, and during August and September, those being the best 
months for visiting Ireland, except May. After a pleasant run 
through England and Wales—not forgetting, if in third-class, to 
order a hot luncheon-basket to be put in at Crewe, or if first-class to 
patronise the dining-car—we arrive at Holyhead at 1.20 p.m., and 
step on board one of the brand-new mail steamers. These boats are 
really an immense improvement to the through service from London 
to Dublin via Kingstown. I have been shown over one of these 
screw steamers and have travelled onthem. Their greatest advantage 
is that the saloon, where meals are eaten, is in a different part of 
the ship from the cabins. The smell of brandy and cooked meats 
does not now pervade the solitude of one’s cabin. The former state 
of things always assisted in making the most hardened tourist feel 
very uncomfortable when the breezes blew. 

The mail-boat glides out of Holyhead Harbour. We hear the 
ring of the bell in the engine-room ; the order ‘full speed ahead’ is 
given. We pass the South Stack Lighthouse, and soon are flirting 
with the waves of the Irish Channel ; given fairly fine weather, a 

pleasanter three hours at sea is rarely experienced. 

The Kish Lightship soon appears in sight; then we see the Bailey 
Lighthouse nestling under the Hill of Howth, and the sweet Bay of 
Dublin opens up to view. 





Sweet Bay of Dublin, 

My heart you're troubling ; 

Your beauty haunts me 

Like a fevered dream. —Lipy Durrerin. 


The afternoon sun shines on the dancing waters of the Bay. The 
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Wicklow Mountains, rising and fading in the blue distance, form a 
background which is unlike anything ever seen. 

As we approach, villas and houses are seen dotting the slopes and 
shore. We enter the port of Kingstown, filled with yachts and a few 
fishing-boats. A long stream of porters lands the mail bags, another 
strings the luggage. A very fussy railway official shouts, ‘Take your 
sates,’ and then, with a loud whistle and banging of doors, and a 
feeling that one has left something or other on the boat, we puff 
away to Dublin, which we reach at 5.5 P.M. 

I shall expect some of my party to stop and see ‘Dear Dirty 
Dublin,’ but if they are in a hurry and bound for the North or South 
of Ireland, they can go by the loop line round it, either to the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, or, if they are for the North, to the 
Great Northern Railway, Amiens Street. 

There is an Arab proverb which says ‘ Haste is devilish.’ We 
will stay in Dublin a day at least, and see the lions of the town. 
Dublin inns and Dublin hotels have improved within the last very 
few years. The Gresham, the Shelbourn, and the Métropole are 
large hotels. Among small hotels there is Miss Power’s Royal Hotel, 
Kildare Street. Fish and meat are good in Dublin, but we are 
still rather old-fashioned in the manner of serving them. The Dolphin 
is a good restaurant, and the Red Bank, D’Olier Street, a capital place 
for oysters. A dozen oysters and a golden plover cooked on the grill 
before one, and some Guinness’s draught porter, is a luncheon only 
found in Dublin: I recommend it to all who come to Ireland in the 
autumn and especially in the late autumn. My party have had their 
first ‘ joulting’ on an outside Irish jaunting-car over the cobble-stones 
or setts of the Dublin streets on their way to the hotel. They have 
climbed with some exertion on to that high conveyance, clutched the 
rail, and held on as best they could, whilst the handbag, rugs, and 
luggage are held on more or less by the jarvey, while he drives ata 
great pace, regardless of danger, talking all the time, and just missing 
running over some foot passenger or bicyclist. or all this the fare 
is sixpence, and twopence for every parcel or package carried. Cabs 
can be had at the same price. One must not forget to ask for a cab, 
and not a ‘ four-wheeler.’ There was a day when some enterprising 
person tried to introduce hansoms into Dublin. The car-drivers, 
assisted by the coal-porters, which latter in Daniel O’Connell’s time 
called themselves, and indeed were, his body-guard, pitched the 
hansoms over the quays into the River Liffey. We have never seen 
a hansom in Dublin since. Dublin is a great town for bicycles. 
Dunlop, the inventor of the tyre, is an Irishman, and a great deal of 
money has been made by Dubliners out of cycle shares. The wheel 
is everywhere. 

What strikes the stranger on seeing Dublin for the first time are 
the fine houses and fine buildings ; but there is a certain air of decay 
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and melancholy, as if the past had been brighter and money moreabun- 
dant. All through Ireland this sign of decay appears on the outside 
of buildings. It is owing to the extreme dampness of the climate, 
especially in winter. Dublin is not decaying: Dublin is flourishing ; 
and, in comparison with other provincial towns, trade now is good 
and the commerce of the port of Dublin is increasing. The city 
might be cleaner; but what it must have been on a wet winter’s day 
at the end of the last century, at the period when these fine buildings 
were erected, is hard to imagine. Dublin has got a bad name, and 
that bad name sticks to a town that during the spring months—that 
is to say February, March and April—is gayer than any in the world. 
Hunting, dancing, and racing then go on. While the Castle season 
lasts the fun is fast and furious. Hotels are full, and all residents enter- 
tain to the best of their means. There is one thing that is especially 
good in Dublin, and that is thewine. A man who gives his guest bad 
wine is avoided. The tourist may say he has little to do with all 
this, but my party, I am sure, like a little gossip, and some of the 
ladies, I am certain, would enjoy a Dublin season. Our Viceroy 
entertains right royally. 

In the morning we walk out to look at the shops, and then, 
calling a*car, we drive to see all that we can in Dublin—College 
Green, with the old Parliament Houses; the fine statue of Grattan, 
and the statues of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke. In 
the old Parliament Houses the Chamber of the Irish House of 
Lords still remains as it was, and one or two of the committee rooms 
are exactly the same as in the days before the Bank of Ireland 
bought these premises. We must see the library of Trinity College, 
the ‘ Book of Kells,’ and the ‘ Book of Durrow’ ; the Custom House with 
its handsome facade bordering the River Liffey ; our National Picture 
Gallery, which forms one of the sides of the Leinster Lawn ; the 
Science and Art Museum, and the City Hall, formerly the Exchange— 
these are things all really worth seeing, and would be worth seeing 
in any capital in the world. We must drive down Sackville Street, 
a magnificent broad stretch with the Nelson Column in the centre. 

It is ncw getting near luncheon-time, and we shall go to Corless, 
a great oyster purveyor. After luncheon we will take another car, 
and, driving down the quays by the side of the Liffey, enter the 
Pheenix Park, telling the driver to go on up the road while we 
take a stroll through the people’s Garden, now gay with flowers 
and shrubs, and perhaps visit the Zoological Gardens and see the lion 
cubs. There are always lion cubs at the Dublin Zoo, bred in the 
gardens. The income derived from the sale of these animals is 
substantial. We get on the car again and drive up the centre road. 
The Dublin mountains rise out of the plain on our left, and a verdant 
landscape forms the foreground. A large herd of fallew-deer are seen 

zeding and grouped under the trees of the Park, celebrated for its 
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numerous and magnificent whitethorn trees. The carman will draw 
attention to all points of interest, and many of these drivers can tell 
a good story, and tell it well. 

Shops shut early in Dublin, and the streets look deserted in the 
long days. The Dublin ‘ cits,’ as a rule live in villas outside the town. 
There are few or no evening amusements. Good companies come 
over to the Gaiety Theatre, but that is generally in the winter, or 
during our annual saturnalia—namely, Punchestown Race week in 
April, and the Dublin Horse Show Week in August. This year their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York pay Ireland a visit, 
and will be in Dublin for the Horse Show. Already rooms in the 
hotels are taken. Her Excellency Countess Cadogan’s textile exhibi- 
tion is to be opened by the Duke and Duchess of York, and Dublin 
will be en féte. Irishmen all wish that the Royal Family would 
visit Ireland more, and this wish is often and often expressed at 
meetings and in our public Press. We Irishmen will give them a 
hearty welcome whenever they come. 

After breakfast the next day we start for Harcourt Street Station, 
bound for Bray, our point of departure for Powerscourt and the County 
Wicklow. As this is our first excursion, allow me to impress on the 
tourist in Ireland to take with him the excellent guide-book published 
by Mr. John Murray, the fifth edition, 1896: revised and edited 
by Mr. John Cooke, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. It is accurate 
and not too bulky. Also a little more advice gratis, and that is to 
send a telegram or postcard to any inns that may be visited. 
Ireland is a very old-fashioned country still, and the people and the 
innkeepers are not accustomed to the rush that has become a 
practice in continental or English travel. Good manners the 
traveller will find, from the peasant in his mud and thatched cabin 
to the owner of a big Dublin hotel. But it is better not to hurry these 
good people if possible. A hurried holiday is not a rest to any one. 

Arrived at Bray Station, we make a bargain with the driver, 
we put our luncheon-basket in a well of the outside car, and go off 
to see the Dargle and Powerscourt Waterfall. The Dargle and the 
Waterfall are favourite picnic-grounds of Dublin people. The River 
Dargle flows through a lovely and thickly wooded glen, and the Lovers’ 
Leap is one of the spots to be visited. A huge rock projects from 
the glen side and overlooks the silent depths of the ravine. Joining 
our car again, we drive through the deer-park of Powerscourt to the 
Waterfall, where the River Dargle falls down 300 feet. Here, on 
mossy seat or green lawn, we rest and enjoy the good things 
brought with us, not forgetting to cool the bottles of wine in the 
pool at the foot of the fall. 

We stroll about and view the beauties of the place, and in the 
evening, on our way back to Bray, see Powerscourt and its beautiful 
terrace. The noble Viscount who owns the fine mansion allows 
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tourists to see his important collection of pictures. Our return 
drive is by the Glen of the Downs, a deep ravine a mile in length, 
the sides of which rise 800 feet above the road. We go on to 
Delgany, and have tea at the hotel, taking leave of our car at Grey- 
stones, where we stay for the night at the Grand Hotel. 

The next morning we start for Glendalough and the Seven 
Churches. We take train in the morning to Rathnew Station ; from 
there we drive to the Devil’s Glen. While the car waits, we follow 
the footpath up this beautiful ravine, not unlike the Dargle, but more 
sombre and rocky, some of the rocks rising to 400 feet above the 
Vatrey River, which forms a beautiful cascade at the upper end of 
this dark valley. There is a summer-house in the Glen, where the 
luncheon-basket can be discussed. We rest and return by the same 
path to the car, and start again for Glendalough via Ashford and 
the village of Laragh. We reach the Vale of Glendalough in the 
evening. Glendalough means ‘ between two lakes.’ We have been 
passing through wild and open mountain scenery. The Vale of the 
Seven Churches seems dark and gloomy; scarcely any trees are to be 
seen, and the birds shun such a sunless spot. Tommy Moore writes, 


By that Jake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbled o’er. 


A mass of ruins is scattered over the valley, which makes it of the 
greatest interest. 

There is a comfortable inn at Glendalough, where we sleep, and 
the next day we go to the Sweet Vale of Avoca and the Meeting of the 
Waters, then take the train at Wooden Bridge back to Dublin ; for my 


party are now bent on seeing the ‘ Prince of Wales’s Route ’—that is to 


say, the drive from Bantry to Kenmare, and thence on to Killarney. 
Will the weather last, or, if it has been wet, will it clear? As Irish- 
men, we can improve our hotel and railway communication; but 
alas! it does sometimes rain in Ireland. The fisherman blesses the 
rain, for the rain and wind make the Irish salmon rise, and the trout 
become most unsophisticated. There is excellent salmon and trout 
fishing to be obtained in my country, the former cheaply, the latter 
free. I could tell of acres of loughs, of miles of river, where the 
tourist can cast his line with perfect freedom, and fill his basket too. 
But is it not all published by my friend Mr. John Murray, whose guide- 
book bulges my pocket while I talk? King’s Bridge terminus in the 
early morning finds us starting for Cork and Bantry. The Great 
Southern and Western Railway runs fast and good trains, though perhaps 
the fares on Irish railways might be less. We who liye in Ireland all 
say they ought to be. But one must remember that in Ireland there 
is no mineral traffic ; eliminate the mineral traffic from English rail- 
ways, and what price would their shares be? During the tourist 
season special fares are offered, and in Northumberland Avenue, 
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London, there is an office where Irish tourists’ tickets can now be 
bought, and every information obtained concerning tours in Ireland. 
The English railway companies have at last recognised that Irish tourist 
traffic is worth fostering. 

We are now in the train, passing quickly through the plains of 
that fox-hunting county, Kildare, past the Curragh, with its splendid 
racecourse, and the Cathedral of Kildare, with the round-tower at the 
western limit of this large expanse. I suppose every one has heard 
of the round-towers, and know that they are peculiar to Ireland. The 
best one for the tourist to view is the round-tower of Clondalkin, close 
to Dublin. Clondalkin is the first station out of Dublin on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. It is a pretty village, and is only 
six and a half miles’ drive from the capital. Its round-tower is one 
of the most perfect in Ireland. Its height is eighty-four feet, and it 
is remarkable for its projecting base. It also still has intact the 
conical cap so often wanting. The round-towers of Ireland are always 
near the ruin of some ecclesiastical establishment. They were cam- 
paniles or detached belfries, and were used as places of refuge, and 
were the treasure-houses of ecclesiastical monasteries, &c. The 
entrance door was always some feet from the ground, reached by a 
ladder, which was pulled up after the last man had entered. They 
form a feature in many an Irish landscape, and should always be 
noticed. 

They are not older than the twelfth century, and are fully written 
of by Dr. Petrie in his work On the Origin and Uses of the Rownd- 
Towers of Ireland. 

The train now passes through a land of marsh, bog, and flats, and 
we see and are passing over part of the great Bog of Allen that 
stretches nearly across Ireland. The country looks very different from 
what we travelled over at the commencement of our journey. 
The green pastures of Kildare have given way to the rushy lands 
near Monastrevan, which are covered with water during winter. We 
soon reach Limerick Junction, where there is one of the most 
comfortable hotels in Ireland; then on to Mallow on the river 
Blackwater, where some of the best salmon-fishing in Ireland is 
rented, notably the reaches of Upper and Lower Carysville; then 
Blarney, and at last Cork. Here we stay at the Imperial. Cork 
hotels might improve, and there is room for a really first-class hotel 
on modern lines in Cork. Cork is the Marseilles of Ireland; its 
people are impulsive and easily roused. The city stands on the 
pleasant shores of the river Lea, sung of in Father Prout’s (the Rev. 
Francis Mahony) famous lines : 

.. The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 


The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lea, 
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Shandon Church, with its high tower of 120 feet, contains the peal 
of bells sung of. They bear the inscription: ‘We were all cast at 
Gloucester in England. Abel Rudhall, 1750.’ 

There is a large export trade from Cork of agricultural produce 
to Bristol and the Welsh ports. Our party stroll about and see 
what they can, and we take a run by train to Queenstown to view the 
magnificent and landlocked Harbour, where the American liners call, 
and where all the mails are landed. The Great Southern and 
Western Railway from Dublin, Cork, and Queenstown is one of the 
links in the chain round the world, for the overland New Zealand 
letters via Canada and Vancouver are carried by this route. 

Before we start for Bantry, where we commence our drive over the 
Prince of Wales’s Route, so called from its having been the route chosen 
by his Royal Highness in 1858, I announce that we shall stay a few 
days at Glengariff, a most lovely spot lying in an indentation on the 
north-west coast of Bantry Bay. 

Mr. Vickery is the man who has worked and made the Prince of 
Wales’s Route popular. Last winter the whole of his coach and mail- 
car service was bought by the Development Syndicate (Ireland), who 
are now working this traffic. In June last, a large meeting of the 
Irish Tourist Association, presided over by our Lord-Lieutenant, Earl 
Cadogan, was held at the Imperial Institute. Irishmen of all shades 
of creeds and politics were there, and many English friends who came 
to hear what we Irish had done and intended to do with regard to 
developing the tourist resources of our country. The outcome of that 
meeting was the Development Syndicate. What the company have 
done is this: they have opened up the river Shannon to tourists by 
floating the Shannon Development Company, which is subsidised by 
the Irish Government. Six grand juries of the different counties bor- 
dering the Shannon have voted substantial financial help. There are 
three steamers now on the Shannon, plying between Killaloe and 
Athlone, and on into Lough Ree, north of Athlone. They are the 
Fairy Queen, The Countess Cadogan, and The Countess of Mayo. 
This service began on the lst of August. The Syndicate is also 
working, under the Board of Works of Ireland, the coach service from 
Tarbert to Listowel. I do not think this a bad start, considering the 
short time the company has been in existence. 

Next morning we leave Cork at 8.50 a.m. — 


Kathleen Mavourneen, the grey dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill 


—by Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway, arriving at Bantry at 
11.28 a.M., where we find a well-appointed coach waiting for us, and 
at noon we start for Glengariff. The high road skirts the north- 
eastern shore of Bantry Bay, and from it we get glimpses of this 
glorious bay, studded with green islets. The lofty peaks of the 
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Macgillicuddy Reeks and Mangerton, overlooking Killarney’s Lakes, 
are seen in the blue distance. In 1796 General Hoche and Admiral 
Galles left Brest with 14,000 men in a fleet of forty-three vessels to 
invade Ireland. They were bound for Bantry. The expedition was 
disastrous. The weather was stormy, and only sixteen ships anchored 
in the Bay. More storms dispersed and paralysed them, and a small 
reconnoitring party that landed were made prisoners. 


‘The French are on the say,’ 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; ! 
‘The French are on the say,’ 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 
‘The French are on the say, 
They'll be here without delay, 
And I hope they'll win the day,’ 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
So runs the rebel song. These are echoes of an unhappy past. 
Peace reigns in our country. It has come, we trust, to stay with us 
for all time. 

Glengariff, or the Rough Glen, is reached after an eleven and a half 
miles’ drive, and we pull up at the Eccles Hotel. We can also 
patronise, if we like, Roach’s Hotel. The Eccles Hotel, covered with 
creepers and roses, is charmingly situated, facing the water. The 
views from its bedrooms command the Bay, its islands, and the 
surrounding mountains. There are five miles of beautiful walks and 
drives through the extensive pleasure-grounds. Both Roach’s and 
Eccles are well-furnished and comfortable houses for the traveller 
er invalid. Glengariff is a lovely retreat, and is completely sheltered 
from the east, north, and west winds. The yew, the holly, the 
arbutus, and the fuchsia, natives of the place, fill the crevices of the 
rocks that border the shore of the Bay. Their branches dip into its 
waters. The air is balmy, and the influence of the Gulf stream 
makes the vegetation rich and luxurious. In this district consump- 
tion, that dread disease so common in Ireland, is almost unknown ; 
for the breezes from the Atlantic make Glengariff less enervating 
than other spots celebrated for shelter and warmth. Here at last we 
find repose and contentment. Charming excursions and picnics can 
be organised. The trout-fisher finds sport at hand. The hotel we live 
in stands on an almost land-locked inlet of the larger Bay, which is sur- 
rounded by bold and rugged mountains, a contrast to the soft luxuriant 
beauty of the Glen. That beautiful air in the opera Mignon 
which begins ‘ Connais-tu le pays’ might indeed be sung of Glen- 
gariff. 

Our party have rested, admired, and made excursions. Tourist 
impulse draws us to Killarney, the district which every one who visits 
Erin is compelled to seek. The drive to Killarney from Glengariff 


! The little old woman. 
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is forty-nine miles ; the first stage is Kenmare, twenty-one miles. For 
a short distance we wind up the Valley of Glengariff, and then, 
striking into the mountains, we rise to 1,393 feet above the sea, the 
actual pass being through a tunnel. The views going up to the pass 
are magnificent ; mountains surround us, and the bright waters of 
Bantry Bay below glance in the sunlight. On emerging from the 
tunnel we descend into the valley of the Smeen River, passing through 
three more tunnels. The prospect is beautiful, and the lights and 
shades on the mountains ever changing. At the end of the descent 
we cross the Kenmare River and arrive at Kenmare. Here there is 
an excellent hotel built by the Southern Hotels Company, who have 
also hotels at Caragh, Waterville, and Parknasilla. These houses 
have all modern comforts. The Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company were subscribers for a substantial amount of the capital, 
and this season sees the completion of this group of hotels ; indeed so 
patronised was one of them last year that an addition has had to be 
built. Good fishing, and in the winter good shooting, is to be had at 
the hotel at Caragh. Kenmare is celebrated for the point-lace made 
at the Convent hard by, which fetches from 10/. to 100/. a yard. 
The best Irish point-lace is made at the Convent at Youghal in 
county Cork. I mention this because the lace industry has within 
the last few years become an important business, and the most ex- 
quisite kinds of Irish lace command a high price in Paris, where our 
best customers are found. 

If we are now tired of driving, we can change our minds and 
go by train to Killarney from Kenmare. It is always delightful in 
travelling to have two or even three courses open toone. We put the 
matter to the vote, and the party decides to stick to the road. I am 
glad, for this drive is one of the finest in the south of Ireland. 
Starting next day at 12.15 on a well-appointed four-horse coach, we 
gradually ascend from the valley of the Finnihy River, and the view 
of the Lakes of Killarney bursts upon our sight; all agree that they 
have come the way to enjoy the country, and see the charming 
panorama of lake and mountain which is unfolded as we bowl 
along a good road. Killarney is reached at 4.45 p.m., but I do 
not intend to tell of its beauty or recommend its hotels, as it is a 
well-known tourist resort. Two views I take my party to see—one 
the view from the Cross near Muckross, erected to the memory of Mr. 
Herbert, of Muckross. This should be visited as the sun is setting 
behind the Purple Mountain which overlooks Killarney’s shore. The 
other is from the terrace and garden of Killarney House, Lord 
Kenmare’s residence. This should be visited when the full midday 
sun lights up the enchanting prospect of lake and mountain. I know 
these views well, and, as a rule, the tourist is not taken to see them 
by the regular guides. All the other tours, excursions, boating parties, 
and fishing resorts are well known and fully written about. 
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We have now spent a week or ten days at Killarney, and we start 
on a new tourist route only opened up this year. 

The shortest way to the river Shannon is to go by train to 
Killaloe via Limerick, both towns being on the Shannon. We are 
on a holiday, and we are taking our time ; so we get into the train at 
Killarney for Listowel, leaving Killarney at 10.23 a.M., arriving at 
Tralee 12 noon. 

Tralee is the largest seaport town in the south-west of Ireland ; its 
port is about a mile distant, connected with the town by a ship canal. 

In the woods of Glanageenty, hard by, the Earl of Desmond (1583) 
was tracked to death. His head was sent by the Duke of Ormonde 
to Queen Elizabeth, and it was spiked on London Bridge. The spot 
where he was killed by a common soldier, one Daniel O’Kelly, is still 
shown, and is called Bothar-an-Iarla, the Earl’s Way. The Earl was 
hunted and killed because his brother, Sir John Desmond, murdered 
at night in Tralee (1579) one of the English Commissioners of 
Munster and the Provost Marshal of Munster, who had come to 
induce him to join against the Spaniards, who had landed at 
Smerwick. We pass on in the train, arriving at Listowel at 12.48, 
and here the luncheon-basket must be brought into requisition. At 
1.30 we leave Listowel by a well-appointed four-horse coach for 
Tarbert Pier. Listowel is only famed for the Fort of Tuathail, the last 
that held out against Elizabeth in the Desmond insurrection. Nothing 
is left of it save two ivy-clad towers. From Tarbert Pier we cross 
the mouth of the Shannon to Kilrush, arriving at 4.15, departing for 
Kilkee at 5.10 P.M:, arriving at 5.45, our halt for the night. 

Kilkee is fashionable, and is the place for those living in the 
south-west of Ireland to go for the ‘salt water.’ He or she is gone 
to the ‘salt water’ is a common expression with us Irish. Sea- 
bathing used to be more fashionable years ago than now. 

Moore’s Hotel is our abode. The houses at Kilkee border a crescent- 
shaped strand about a mile in length. A dip in the clear Atlantic 
waves is most invigorating. No place in Ireland exceeds Kilkee for 
sea-bathing, and on a rough day the full fury of the western ocean, 
as its huge waves roll in, is a sight never to be forgotten. 

A day or two spent here watching the amenities of my country 
men and women enjoying the salt water may amuse and interest 
those who have never visited Ireland before. When we are tired of 
bathing in the broad Atlantic, we go by steamer to Foynes on the 
river Shannon— 


The spacious Shenan spreading like a Sea.—SrENcER 


—thence by rail to Limerick, ‘Where the girls they are so pretty 
and the boys they are so jolly, oh!’ 

Limerick is built on a plain bordered by the river Shannon, and 
is one of the neatest and best built cities in the kingdom. It is 
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celebrated for butter, bacon, and pretty girls. It is a station in the 
present day for a large quantity of troops, and is one of the most € 
bustling and pleasant of garrison towns. The Treaty stone*® on 
which the famous treaty was signed, 1691, is at the west end of I 


Thomond Bridge, which is the most important and ancient of the 
three bridges which cross the Shannon. 

We stay the night at Cruise’s Royal Hotel. Next morning we 
leave for Killaloe, a name well known to every salmon-fisher in Ireland. 
The broad weirs and rapids of the Shannon make it a paradise for 
anglers. As the Shannon Development Company’s steamers only 
begin their regular service the day this article is published, I cannot 
give the times of their departure and arrival, but they wil! be found 
in all the Irish time-tables of August, and the below named gentleman * 
will give every information, and in fact every assistance, to tourists 
visiting Ireland. A letter, a post-card, or a telegram will have, I can 
assure my readers, immediate attention. 

We leave Killaloe by the new route which forms a ‘ cross-country ’ 
connexion between three of the leading railways in Ireland—-viz. the 
Great Southern and Western, the Midland Great Western, and the 
Waterford and Limerick, also the Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway. 
It is intended that the steamers shall call at the following places : 

KILLALOE, in conjunction with trains from Dublin, Limerick, Cork, 
Killarney, &c. 

DroMINEER, for Grand Canal Hotel, Nenagh, &c. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, for Mount Shannon, Holy Island, and large dis- 
trict without railway. 

KiLGARVAN Pier, for Borrisokane and large district without 
railway. 

PortuMNA, for Woodford and large district without railway. 

MEELICK, for Victoria Lock, Eyrecourt, &c. , 

BaNaGHER, for Great Southern and Western Railway (to Dublin, 
&c.) and large district. 

SHannon Harsour (Flag Station), for junction of Grand Canal. 

Suannon Brine, for Ballinasloe (6 miles) and district. 

CLONMACNOISE (Flag Station), for Seven Churches, Crosses, Towers, 
&e. and district. 

ATHLONE (Lock)—one of the few towns in Ireland increasing in 
size, manufactures and prosperity—for Midland, Great Western and 
Great Southern and Western Railways, meeting trains for East and 
West of Ireland. 


* The famous treaty of 1691, after the fall of James the Second’s power in Ireland, 
provided under Article 9, that the Roman Catholics should enjoy the same privileges 
of their religion as they enjoyed in the reign of Charles the Second, and that William 
and Mary would endeavour to ensure them immunity from disturbance on account of 
their religion. This article, however, was never carried into effect. 

* Mr. F. W. Crossley, Managing Director, Shannon Development Company, 24A 
Nassau Street, Dublin. Telegraphic Address ‘ Develop.’ 
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the LANESBOROUGH, for large district without railway; and for Ros- 
20st common (9 miles). 

on TAaRMONBARRY (Lock), for Strokestown and large district without 
| of railway ; also Longford (5 miles). 

the Rooskey, for large district. 

Dromop, county Leitrim, for junction of Midland, Great Western, 
we and Cavan and Leitrim and Roscommon Railways, in conjunction 
nd. with trains from Dublin, Sligo, Enniskillen, Cavan, and north of 
for Ireland. 
nly The total distance is about 100 miles. 
or Refreshments of every description can be obtained on these new 
ind . iad ; y 

. boats, so one can be comforted while enjoying the view. We leave 
“a Killaloe and enter Lough Derg, a broad expanse of the Shannon 
; ' which extends as far as Portumna. The scenery to the east is 
- generally uninteresting, but to the west a lofty range of mountains 
i rises up from the very shores of the Lough. At Meelick (in Irish a 
: marsh) the navigation is so devious that a canal has been cut. The 
he . : » : 
~ scenery becomes uninteresting. We reach Banagher, remarkable in 
. Ireland for its fairs and distilleries. ‘It beats Banagher !’ is a common 
r expression in Ireland. I imagine the fairs and the drinking beat 
k everything ever seen. The inn is curious! Shannon Harbour, our 
- next stop, is where the Grand Canal joins the Shannon. This canal 
runs from Dublin across Ireland into the Shannon and has its ter- 
. minus at Ballinasloe. In the pre-railway days fly-boats used to ply from 
“ Dublin, drawn by two or more horses, and this wasa pleasant way of 
travelling. Many a merry party met on these boats. Lever describes 
as the hotel at Shannon Harbour, and in his novel Jack Hinton tells an 
excellent story. A party were travelling in one of these boats ; it was 
Friday, a fast-day. A fine boiled salmon was on the cabin table, and 
, his reverence the priest was taking a very large helping of the fish, 
Ms when one of the travellers called across the table, ‘ Will your Rivrence 
plase to pass the fish ? Do you think no one has a sowl to save but 
yourself?’ 
Shannon Bridge is our next stop, and after that Clonmacnoise 
” (the Meadow of the Sons of Nos). It is one of the most interesting 
and holy places in all Ireland. There are round-towers, crosses 
‘ and inscribed stones, and a castle. They are well worth visiting. 
: All these antiquities are fully described in Murray. At Athlone 
A Lock we enter the Canal, and on to the town of Athlone, sung of by 
Lever : 
, Did you hear of the Widow Malone ohone, 
S Who lived in the town of Athlone alone ? 
1 She melted the hearts of the boys in them parts, 





So lovely the widow Malone ohone, 
Oh so lovely the widow Malone. 







We stop there for the night at the Prince of Wales Hotel or the 
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g. 
Royal, whichever we think best. Athlone is a very important military 
station, in the centre of Ireland. It is a capital place for fishing, 
and on the banks of the Shannon free shooting can be obtained. 
The next day we enter Lough Ree, two and a quarter miles, where 
free angling can be obtained, and our first stop is Lanesborough. 
Lough Ree is another of those wonderful and picturesque expansions 
of the Shannon which are quite peculiar to this river. Its banks 
are richly wooded, and so are the numerous islands which dot its 
waters. Some of them are large, nearly all possess ecclesiastical 
ruins of very ancient date. This opening up of a new tourist route 
will be of immense benefit to the country, which has been up to now 
almost entirely cut off from the pleasure-seeking traveller. It would 
be a pleasant experience to camp out on one of the islands of Lough 
Ree; boats and fishermen can be hired at Athlone. Tarmonbarry 
(Lock) is our next stop, then Rooskey and finally Dromod. 

Before reaching Tarmonbarry the Shannon at Lanesborough 
narrows to a river, and at Rooskey we are detained by a lock. We 
then pass through another widening of river called Lough Forbes and 
finally reach Dromod in the county Leitrim, where we find the railway 
again. Here, if our party have had enough of Paddyland they can 
return to Dublin or proceed to the north of Ireland, or, better still, 
pay a visit to the west and see the wilds of Connemara. 

To go west we must return to Athlone and then take the train 
to Galway, see Lough Corrib, Lough Mask, then Westport, Achill, 
staying at the new Midland Great Western Railway Hotel at Mallarany, 
and back to Roscommon and Athlone. We leave Athlone at 12.10 
P.M., arriving at Galway at 2.4 p.M., and put up at Mack’s Royal 
Hotel. There is much to interest the traveller in this ancient 
town, which wears an air of picturesque dilapidation. The best way 
to see Galway is to take a guide, who will be amusing and instructive 
as he describes all the points of interest, breaking off now and then 
with little bits of local gossip. We must visit Lynch’s Mansion, a 
fine specimen of domestic architecture. It is a monument of an 
ancient and powerful family, and is now used as a soap and candle 
shop. Galway has a splendid harbour, often talked of and suggested 
as the point of departure for American liners. It is the nearest 
Irish port to the American continent, but it is not sufficiently pro- 
tected from the westerly gales of the Atlantic. To make the harbour 
safe, a breakwater would have to be erected, which would cost about 
700,0001. 

The tourist should stand on the bridge at Galway and look at the 
salmon which at certain times are seen in layers one over the other, 
waiting for a flood to get up into Lough Corrib. The fishing is in 
the hands of the members of the club close by, and the rod-fishing 
is most interesting to watch, as the stretch of water is so short, and 
actually in the town, that when a salmon is hooked and runs, the line 
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often crosses that of another fisherman close at hand. The remarks 
of the ‘Gallery’ on the bridge are most amusing. Lough Corrib, 
reached by boat from Galway (about three miles), is one of those inland 
seas which Ireland is remarkable for. It is full of all kinds of fish, 
and very large trout and pike are taken. The fishing is free. The 
best time to troll for the big trout, which run up to twenty pounds, 
is on a hot day in August. The lake is covered with islands, like 
many of these Irish loughs. Every information can be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Fishing Club, Galway. Oughterard, 
seventeen miles from Galway, is a good fishing centre on the west 
shore of the lake, and there is an hotel there (Murphy’s). 

On the isthmus between Lough Corrib and Lough Mask stands 
the town of Cong (Irish, Curga, a neck). The tourist must see the 
celebrated cross of Cong, and the fisherman try the waters of Lough 
Mask, where cross-lining ‘ for trout has lately been prohibited ; so for 
this season and the future sport ought to be good. Large pike and 
trout abound. 

If we want to visit Westport, Mallarany, and the Island of Achill, 
we must drive from Cong to Ballinrobe Station, and take a train at 
1.58 P.M., arriving at Mallarany at 4.48 p.M., where there is a new 
hotel, before mentioned. 4 

Achill Sound, which divides the island from the mainland, is 
crossed by an iron swivel bridge. The island is well worth visiting, 
and the new hotel on the mainland at Mallarany makes the trip 
easy and comfortable for the tourist. This island is the largest 
of any on the coast of Ireland. A mass of dark heather covers the 
broad undulating moors that stretch from the high mountains of the 
western end of the island. Achill contains a large population on an 
ungenerous soil. The agriculture carried on is of the most primitive 
character and the district is a ‘ congested’ one in every sense of the 
word. The cliffs on the western side of the island are bold and 
rugged, and tenanted by wild goats, which the sportsman can have a 
shot at, by telling the islanders heis going shooting and giving them 
a small present. As the cliffs are dangerous, a guide is necessary. 
The views over the Atlantic are magnificent, and Achill Head, about 
300 to 400 feet high, is a grand and bold promontory. The summit 
in many places is but a few yards wide. The sea teems with fish, 
but the means the islanders use to catch them are totally insufficient. 
In fact, you here see ‘the finest peasantry in the world,’ as the Irish 
were called by O’Connell, in their primitive state, as they were before 
Land Acts and Light Railways came to assist them. The railway to 
Achill Sound will in time greatly improve the condition of the people. 
They are a fine healthy race, although poor. 

* Cross-lining, a mode of fishing with two boats ; a long line dressed with flies is 


dragged between each boat ; many fish are pricked on rising, and not hooked, which 
renders them shy for the rest of the fishing season. 
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On our return to more civilised parts we can visit Westport 
leaving Mallarany Station at 1.53. P.M., arriving at Westport Town 
at 2.14. We put up at the Railway Hotel, Westport. The town 
lies in a hollow, embosomed on every side by groves and woods, and 
is the centre for many pleasant excursions, notably one to Croagh 
Patrick, or the Reek—i.e. the Rick of St. Patrick. The Reek is an 
extraordinary mountain, rising with great abruptness to the height 
of 2,510 feet, terminating in what appears to be a point, though in 
reality there is a small platform at its summit. As one stands on 
the isolated summit of this mountain the most magnificent panorama 
in the west of Ireland can be seen—Munrrisk, Ballycroy, Achill, Erris, 
and even Slieve League, a mountain on the coast of Donegal—and 
to the South are seen the Jenane district and the Twelve Pins 
Mountains. To the Irish peasantry this mountain has a far greater 
interest ; it is a sacred hill and devoted to patterns or pilgrimages. 

Many hundred of pilgrims visit the Reek in July and go through 
their devotions, and in some places go on their knees over the rough 
rocks. 

We have seen the peasantry of Achill, and we have ascended the 
mountain of St. Patrick, so honoured by them in their pilgrimages ; 
but we have not yet heard of their superstitions or spoken of the 
‘ good people ’—.e. the fairies, so named as not to offend them. We 
have wondered what a Banshee was—a true Irish Banshee. 

The Banshee makes a howling sound which in Ireland is looked 
upon as a certain precursor of death to any of a family. 

The Banshee, from (bean) a woman and shee (sidhe) a fairy, is 
the attendant fairy which follows old families, and none but them. 
It wails and cries before a death, and many have seen her as she goes 
wailing and clapping her hands. Sometimes there is a chorus of 
Banshees when some great or holy person is about todie. Sometimes 
an omen accompanies the Banshee, and that is the Coach-a-tower, an 
immense black coach mounted by a coffin and dragged by headless 
horses. It comes rumbling up to your door, and if you open it a basin 
of blood will be thrown in your face. 


A LAMENTATION 


(from the Irish by Clarence Mangan) for the death of Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, killed in Flanders, 1642. 


Not for Churls with souls like hucksters 
Waileth our Banshee: 
For the high Milesian race alone 
Ever flows the music of her woe ! 
For slain heir to bygone throne, 
And for Chief laid low! 
Hush! ... Again, methinks, I hear her weeping 
Yonder! Is she near me now, as then? 
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Or was but the night-wind sweeping 
Down the hollow glen ? 


Here is a good description of a country fellow having seen a 
Banshee : 


‘But how did you know it really was the Banshee after all, Thomas ? ’ 

‘ Begor, sir, I knew the apparition of her well enough; but ‘twas confirmed by 
a sarcumstance that occurred the same time. There was a Misther O’Nales was 
come on a visit, ye must know, to a place in the neighbourhood—one o’ the ould 
O’Nales iv the county Tyrone, a rale ould Irish family—an’ the Banshee was heard 
keening ° round the house that same night, be more than one that was init ; an’ sure 
enough, Misther Harry, he was found dead in his bed the next mornin’. So if it 
wasn’t the Banshee I seen that time, I’d like to know what else it could a’ been.’ 


We will continue our peregrinations, and, taking train to 
Claremorris, we go by Castlerea and Roscommon back to Athlone. From 
here we can, as before, go back to Dublin and home if we will, but 
we have come to see Ireland, and so decide to go north. 

The northerners are an entirely different race from the 
southerners inIreland. Thrifty, industrious, and thriving, they area 
great contrast to the sanguine, easy-going, and perhaps idle peasant 
of the south. The northerner is rough of speech and abrupt in 
manner, but his industry has made Belfast the centre of the linen 
trade of the world. He is Protestant to the backbone; sometimes 
we southerners think he protesteth somewhat much. 

There is also a feeling of jealousy between Belfast and Dublin; 
but we are all Irishmen first and partisans afterwards. 

We leave Athlone, repeating our trip up to Dromod, and there 
take the train on the Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon Railway for 
Enniskillen via Ballinamore, Ballyconnell, and Belturbet to Ballyhaise, 
Clones, and on to Enniskillen. Let us study our Murray, which is 
well indexed, and ali these Ballys will be found—Bally being Irish 
for a ‘ town.’ 

At Ballyhaise we change for Clones; from here we can go direct 
to Belfast. If, however, my party, or even some of the more 
adventurous of those who know how to handle a salmon or trout rod, 
wish to visit the highlands of Donegal, they should at Clones g> on in 
the train to Enniskillen. 

Some have gone, some have stayed. Our little band start for 
the county Donegal. 

Enniskillen is our starting-point, and the Imperial Hotel, which 
has lately been enlarged, is the best to be found in the town. 

Enniskillen is beautifully situated, being entirely girt about 
with water. That is to say, it stands by the river which unites 
the Upper and Lower Lough Erne. On the upper lake a steamer 
runs up to Belleek, where there is the only porcelain manufactory 
in Ireland, celebrated for the beautiful and lustrous glaze on its 


’ Keening =crying or howling. 
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manufactures. We can proceed from Belleek to Ballyshannon by 
road, and this is a most beautiful drive along the western shore of 
Lough Erne. There is a soft verdant beauty about the country, 
which is equal to, if not more charming, than the foot of Winder- 
mere. At Ballyshannon is the celebrated salmon fishery, and as 
this is a shrine with fishermen I propose stopping at the Imperial 
Hotel. The falls are well worth a visit, and the roar they 
make is almost deafening. The whole body of water from the two 
upper and lower lakes (Loughs Erne) is precipitated over a cliff 
some thirty feet high. Here is the Salmon Leap and the Salmon 
Traps. The fishery is one of the most valuable in Europe, and is 
owned by Messrs. Moore and Alexander. The outflow from Lough Erne 
to Ballyshannon is the most certain place to catch a salmon in Ireland. 
The run of fish commences in May, and the fishing ends the last 
day of September. When we have fished and caught an Erne salmon 
I propose taking my party to Bundoran in the southernmost corner 
of Donegal Bay. The best hotel is the Great Northern, lately en- 
larged and improved. There are good golf links here. This, like 
Kilkee in the south-west, is the fashionable watering-place of the 
north-west of Ireland. There is a regular service for tourists from 
England and Scotland between Bundoran and Dublin, Belfast and 
Londonderry. Here we can stay a day or two before starting for a 
long rough drive to Donegal on an outside car, 184 miles. The sea- 
bathing at Bundoran is excellent, and there is every facility to enjoy 
it with the greatest comfort. The geologist can delight himself 
with searching for fossils in the carboniferous limestone which the 
action of the sea has worn into numerous grotesque forms. Lough 
Melvin is close by, and at the little village of Garrison boats can be 
hired. Most of the fishing is free. This Lough is celebrated for the 
Gillaroo trout, which afford splendid sport and are free risers. The 
drive from Ballyshannon to Donegal is dreary and wild. In the 
winter the full force of the Atlantic gales sweeps over the country, 
but when the sunlight lights up these sad wastes the air is pure 
and the scene lovely, and the drive not being long, I recommend 
it as the easiest way to get into the heart of the county Donegal. 
There is a very comfortable little hotel at Donegal, the Arran Arms ; 
and the Castle of Donegal is worth visiting—one of those Jacobean 
mansions which combine defensive with domestic purposes. County 
Donegal is celebrated for its tweeds and its stockings. The 
women of the county Donegal knit an enormous quantity of 
stockings, which are sold in Scotland; and the tweeds are more than 
often sold out of Ireland for Scotch. I do not propose taking any 
party through the wilds of Donegal. I know them well myself, and 
the magnificent views over mountain, lake, glen and sea. However, 
from Donegal the tourist can go by rail to Stranorlar, changing there 
for Fintown Station, and driving from there to Dungloe, one of the 
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most beautiful and wildest mountain drives I know of or have seen. 
At Dungloe there is excellent white trout fishing in the many lakes 
near, and the hotel to stay at is Sweeny’s. County Donegal has been 
immensely improved and made more get-at-able by the Light Rail- 
way which runs from Stranorlar to Glenties. We have to thank 
Mr. Arthur Balfour when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland for this. 
There is another railway projected from Letterkenny which will tap 
the congested district of the Rosses, then on to Dungloe and Burton 
Port. Nearly all the able-bodied men in Donegal go every year to 
work in Scotland or England, and even as far as London. The im- 
mense boon that these Light Railways are to the population can be 
imagined, as, before, these labourers had to tramp miles and miles 
over rough road, and very often in rainy weather—for Donegal is a 
wet place—to reach the railway at Letterkenny or Stranorlar. Brown 
trout fishing over nearly the whole of the county Donegal is free, and 
with a small Berthon collapsible boat a fisherman might explore 
the most charming loughs and pools, which have hardly ever been 
fished. 

Our time in Ireland is drawing to an end; we must see London- 
derry, celebrated for its siege, and from there we shall go to Belfast. 
Belfast is the Manchester of Ireland, and situated at the head of the 
lough which bears its name; its position is eminently suitable for 
trade. The city and its people have a busy look, so different and so 
striking from the towns south of the River Boyne, the Rubicon of 
Ireland. The buildings are all modern, but there are certain 
manufactories which certainly ought to be visited. Firstly, Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff’s Ship-building Yard, the largest in the world ; next 
Mr. Gallagher’s tobacco manufactory, the next largest to Messrs. 
Wills of Bristol Bird’s Eye fame, and, thirdly, the Rope Walk, where 
the largest of cables are made. Belfast is the centre of the linen trade 
of Ireland, but the flax which supplies the mills of the towns around 
Belfast is now grown to a very small extent in Ireland. The raw material 
is imported from Holland and Belgium, made into the linen which we 
all use, and sent again over the sea. The northern farmer might have 
been encouraged more than he has been to grow flax, but, do what he 
could, the trade has assumed such dimensions that he could hardly 
supply all the mills now working in the north. 

While I have been discoursing on linen I have forgotten to tell 
of Londonderry, its ’prentice boys, its shirt-making industry, and the 
celebrated siege which took place in the year 1689, when King James’s 
Irish army, under three successive commanders, tried their best by 
assault, famine, and pestilence to reduce the courage of its Protestant 
defenders. The anniversary of the closing of the gates of Derry on 
the 18th of December, 1689, is the day on which the ’prentice boys 
march round the wall. ‘Five generations have passed away, and 
still the wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
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trophy of Marathon was to the Athenian.’® Londonderry is easiest 
reached by making a trip in the train from Belfast. Before my 
party breaks up, I take them a little tour over the North Antrim 
coast route. We leave Belfast in the morning, and find at Larne 
a carriage waiting for us, provided by Henry McNeill & Co., 
Limited. The terms are very moderate, and the carriage is much 
more comfortable than the ordinary car. We drive by Glenarm, 
Garrontar, Glenariff—a most beautiful glen, very often confused 
with Glengarriff, in the south-west of Ireland. Then on to Cushen- 
dall ; from Cushendall to Ballycastle, and at Ballycastle we take 
train for the Giant’s Causeway. And now to describe shortly this 
coast route. Larne is the nearest port in Ireland to Great Britain, 
being only forty miles to Stranraer by mail steamer. It is the Royal 
Mail route to Scotland. Glenarm, our first stop, is the residence of 
the Earls of Antrim, and the castle is well worth a visit. Although 
modernised, it stands in such a beautiful situation and the scenery is 
so magnificent that one forgets the mixture of towers, parapets, and 
pinnacles which are singularly inconsistent. Glenariff, which we go 
on to, is the most charming of allthe Antrim glens. Henry McNeill 
& Co. and the Northern Counties Railway have done their best to 
bring it within easy reach of the tourist. The road sweeps round the 
base of the cliffs of Red Bay, and the tourist should notice the 
curious and natural columns of chalk that stand like sentries along 
the seashore. 

Cushendallis next reached, which, in Irish, means the ‘ end of the 
River Dall,’ and we continue on this fine coast road, which has 
many points of interest, the most interesting feature being the 
variety of its geological formations, and the grandeur they give to 
this coast line. At Ballycastle our drive ends, and we take the train 
for the Giant’s Causeway. One’s first impression of the. Giant’s 
Causeway is disappointment, and it is not till after one has visited 
the whole of it that one can realise the immense scale on which this 
geological phenomenon exists : 40,000 basaltic columns rise from the 
ground and the Causeway consists of three platforms of these columns. 
There are numberless guides, and the tourist is pestered to buy fossils 
and other curios. Boat excursions can be made, and the hotel which 
we stop at is the ‘Causeway,’ where there are golf links, and the tourist 
is catered for in every possible way. 

Here is our last point before we leave Ireland; and let me say 
good-bye to my party in the words of our favourite Irish poet, Moore. 


FAREWELL! BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR. 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 


® Macaulay’s History of England. 
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Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d ! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d, 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 


I hope my party will not forget that here I express my feelings 
and I trust the feelings of those who have accompanied me in our 
fancy trip round Ireland ; and before I say good-bye, let me from 
poetry come to the more practical things of life, and ask the tourist 
in Ireland to note this: that I trust those who visit Ireland will, if 
they have cause of complaint, not write to the Public Press. The 
Irish Tourist Association will take notice of complaints, and they will 
be remedied as far as possible. 

A letter to the Secretary of the Irish Tourist Association, Leinster 
House, Dublin, will be acknowledged and dealt with at the next 
Council Meeting by the before-mentioned gentlemen. F. W. Crossley, 
Esq., 24 Nassau Street, Dublin, can also be communicated with. 

Letters to the press I feel and know are a great means of letting 
off steam when one has been badly treated at an inn either in respect 
of high prices, bad attendance, or dirty apartments ; but asa rule these 
letters do not have the desired effect. The Irish Tourist Association 
will put the matter before the Irish Hotel and Restaurant Keepers 
Association, and it will then be remedied. Both these bodies are 
respected and carry weight in Ireland. Being myself a Vice- 
President of the Tourist Association and very often presiding at our 
Council Meetings during the winter, such complaints would have my 
earnest consideration. Farewell, and safe home to you all. 


Mayo, 


Vor, XLII—No. 246 
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FROM INSIDE JOHANNESBURG 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS 


More than eighteen months have now elapsed since the memorable 
29th of December, 1895, when Dr. Jameson crossed the Rubicon with his 
little band ; and although quantities of books and an immense number 
of articles have been written, as well as masses of evidence adduced 
upon what is generally known as the ‘ Jameson Raid,’ it is question- 
able whether the majority of persons have a clear conception of what 
actually took place. 

The object of this article is to put in as concise a form as 
possible the causes which rendered such an event possible, and the 
considerations which led the various persons connected with this 
political tragedy to act as they did. 

In the last number of this Review, a contributor who took an 
active part has given expression to his conception of the facts, which 
makes it imperative for me, as Chairman of the Reform Committee, 
to present the Johannesburg view thereof. 

It is of paramount importance to appreciate that the ‘ Jameson 
Raid’ was merely an episode, and a very unfortunate one, in a large 
question. 

In August 1881, after a war disastrous to the British arms, the 
Pretoria Convention was signed, subsequently amended, and modified 
by the London Convention of 1884. 

The object of these instruments was briefly to safeguard the 
interests of Her Majesty’s subjects and those of natives in the 
Transvaal, leaving the internal administration of the country in 
the hands of the Boers, who constituted at that time the bulk of the 
white inhabitants. 

The discovery of gold gave the first impetus to European immi- 
gration, and the development of the mining industry caused an 
enormous influx of foreigners as well as the investment of a large 
amount of European capital. In 1895, the Uitlander population 
had grown much larger than that of the Boers; and the State 
revenue, to which they contributed nine-tenths, was twenty times as 
large as it had been prior totheiradvent. ‘They were, however, denied 
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the smallest direct representation in the councils of the State or in 
the expenditure of the funds which they were called upon to provide. 

A constitutional agitation had for some years been carried on 
with a view to securing political rights, but without practical or 
prospective result. Indeed, the whole tendency of legislation was 
to debar them for ever from the tommon rights of citizenship. 

The most important representative Uitlander institution was the 
Chamber of Mines. It comprised delegates from all the principal 
mining companies and mine-owners, and the writer presided over 
its deliberations for four years. 

Apart from being a statistical bureau, the Chamber of Mines 
formed a link between the mining population and the Government, 
and interested itself particularly in opposing new monopolies which 
fortune-hunters sought to obtain, and investigating the manner in 
which the then existing concessions were being carried out. 

As the head of that institution, I was in frequent touch with 
President Kruger and his Executive, and accompanied numbers of 
deputations to Pretoria upon matters of business. I learnt in the 
course of those interviews that in the first place the Government 
was incapable, and in the second place that it evinced a spirit of 
hostility towards the newcomers. 

To sum up the situation, the "Government saw that the in- 
creasing prosperity of the gold-mining industry meant the attraction 
of more foreigners and the greatest danger to exclusive Boer rule. 

I cannot pretend to deal exhaustively with the sentimental and 
the commercial grievances within the narrow limits of this article ; 
but in order to appreciate the problem it is necessary to realise 
that about fifteen years ago the Transvaal was only a pastoral 
country, in the hands of probably the most ignorant white population 
in the world. There were of course a few exceptions to whom this 
sweeping assertion does not apply. 

In 1886 I remember crossing the Witwatersrandt on my road to 
Barberton, whither I had been directed to look at the then budding 
mining district. 'The famous Rand of to-day comprised a bleak and 
almost uninhabited stretch of plains, upon which at intervals of ten 
or twelve miles the Boer lived in a wretched hovel, sustaining life by 
mans of a few head of cattle and some sheep, which had to be removed 
to the more genial low country during the boisterous and inclement 
winter. 

The average value of a farm of 6,000 acres was about 2001. 

I describe this to show that it is neither surprising nor to the 
discredit of the Boers that, living as they did in a wild and cheerless 
country upon the outskirts of civilisation, in constant touch with 
savages, and with an occasional visit to a distant neighbour of the 
same calibre as the only form of society, they should be a primitive, 
rough, and ignorant people. 

P2 
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They had many hardships and trials to overcome, and eked out a 
mere existence without any market for produce as an incentive to 
activity. In fighting savages and wild beasts, and in struggling 
through unknown territories, having to traverse swamps and rivers, 
with little but a waggon and a gun as appliances, these people learned 
patience, but at the same time were educated to a life of extreme 
idleness. A traveller at that time could always rely upon kindly 
treatment and hospitality, such as it was, at their hands, 

Imagine a crude and slothful population of this order as the 
sovereign people suddenly brought face to face with a bright cosmo- 
politan population such as that which flocked to the gold fields. 

In all old and civilised communities, events march very slowly: 
the reverse applies to new countries. From 1887 the gold-mining 
industry expanded by leaps and bounds. Those who are not witnesses 
of the almost magic growth cannot appreciate the feverish activity, 
the inventive capacity, and the habit of rapid decision which such a 
condition of life rears. The whole atmosphere is foreign to Boer 
traditions and manner of thought, which are obstinately opposed to 
progress. 

The ordinary omnivorous reader has a totally erroneous conception 
of the great gold-mining industry, and of the people who have built 
it. Thousands of otherwise not ill-informed people imagine that 
gold-mining is a species of satanic trade evolved for the purpose of 
robbing the unwary. I do not for one moment defend the many 
infamous projects that have been launched upon the world by unscru- 
pulous persons, but I am not quite sure, from a moral standpoint, 
whether those who gamble in shares about which they know nothing, 
in the hope of planting them upon others who can be induced to give 
more, are not just as guilty as the wily promoter. It is only a 
question of degree, the voracious design being the same. 

Leaving this aspect aside, however, you have an enormous legiti- 
mate business in the production of gold, somewhat similar, but of 
course on a smaller scale, to that of coal-mining in Great Britain. 

A strong, capable, and honest government is required to cope with 
and resist many insidious temptations offered by schemers and 
adventurers seeking on all sides and in devious ways to fleece such an 
industry. This in a nutshell is the respect in which the Transvaal 
Government failed. One always looked with a tender eye as long as 
their errors could be attributed to slowness of thought and ignorance, 
but when it became obvious that the industry was being hampered by 
design, when, for instance, President Kruger stood up in the Raad 
and besought the members not to proclaim as a mining area the 
Pretoria townlands, on the ground that another population similar to 
that of Johannesburg might arise, and that a police force to manage 
them could not be found, the Uitlanders’ patience became severely 
tried. The bolstering up of indefensible monopolies in favour of 
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foreign concessionaires—principally German—at the cost of the mine- 
owner, coupled with faulty administration and the absence of that 
assistance to which a staple industry is entitled at the hands of the 
Government, and moreover the contemptuous reception accorded to 
respectful petitions, filled the cup of the Uitlander. 

The dynamite monopoly is a striking example of Boer incapacity 
—to use a charitable term. 

A concession had been granted for the sole manufacture and sale 
of explosives, at a very high price, prior to the discovery of gold. 
When dynamite became an article of daily use, the consumers 
naturally resented the cost, which far exceeded that at which it could 
be procured by direct importation. Finally the then concessionaire 
was proved to be importing dynamite under the title of guhr imprégné 
at an enormous profit to himself, but in direct violation of the terms 
of the concession, which was thereupon cancelled; the President 
himself declaring that the State was being defrauded. But the con- 
cession was revived under the euphemistic title of a State monopoly. 
The old concessionaire became the agent, and was allowed to form a 
company of which approximately half of the shares were presented 
to the former concessionaires for rights (sic) which they had been 
declared to have forfeited, and for-a few tin shanties, styled the 
factory. 

This was all done in the teeth of the most violent opposition 
from the mine-owners ; and, to make a long story short, the 200,000 
cases of dynamite now consumed per annum cost at least 400,000/. 
more than they would if the trade were free and importation per- 
mitted under an import duty calculated to return to the Treasury 
quite as large an amount as it derives under the concession to-day. 
This is done, be it recorded, by a Government one of the members 
of which has been accused over and over again of receiving a royalty 
upon every case of dynamite sold—an accusation which has never 
been denied. 

The same strictures might be justly applied in regard to the 
Netherlands Railway Company, by whom coal (to take another glaring 
illustration) is carried over an average distance of less than twenty 
miles in a comparatively flat country at the monstrous tariff of 
threepence per ton per mile. 

The withholding of assistance in the matter of a native labour 
supply, bad administration of the Liquor Laws, improper legislation 
in some cases proposed and in others effected in regard to cyanide, 
education, bewaarplaatsen, and other questions, with which space 
does not permit me to deal, all contributed to spread disaffection. 

Until June 1894, when Sir Henry (now Lord) Loch came to 
Pretoria, I did not appreciate the extent of the seething discontent. 
Sir Henry was received with enormous enthusiasm. The crowd 
unharnessed the horses and dragged the carriage containing himself, 
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President Kruger, and Dr. Leyds from the railway station to the 
Transvaal Hotel, where the Governor and Dr. Leyds alighted, leaving 
the President in the carriage. The mob having exhausted their cheers, 
then devoted themselves to violently hooting and yelling at the 
President, and declined to draw the carriage round to his house. 
His Honour had therefore to await the impanelling of a number of 
trusty burghers before he could proceed to his residence. 

The spectacle of such a scene occurring in the sleepy capital, 
where the Uitlanders are proportionately much weaker than in 
Johannesburg, was a more striking object lesson of the disfavour into 
which the Boer Government had fallen than the many densely 
packed and enthusiastic meetings which had been held in Johannes- 
burg under the auspices of the National Union. It was this incident, 
indeed, coupled with the challenge which was thrown out about that 
time by a member in the Raad, that if the Uitlanders wanted any 
rights they must fight for them, which won me over to the side of 
open revolt. 

I need scarcely dwell in detail upon the discussions which I had 
with Mr. Rhodes. They have been elicited by the Parliamentary 
Committee. Suffice it to say that it was decided that the reform 
programme should seek equality of rights for all the white inhabitants 
of the State, customs union, railway union, free trade in South 
African products, and a South African Court of Appeal. 

The insurrection was to take place under the Transvaal flag. 

Dr. Jameson was to be on the border with twelve to fifteen 
hundred men, and was to come in when summoned by us, bringing 
with him 1,000 spare rifles and some ammunition. Apart from 
this, it was arranged that 2,500 rifles were to be smuggled into 
Johannesburg. 

I feel now as I felt then, that the association with an external 
force was a weak point in the plan of campaign. But in view of the 
fact that it was impossible to estimate the number of rifles which 
could be successfully smuggled, the advantage of having a thoroughly 
equipped and well-organised force as an auxiliary outweighed the 
objection to possibly wounding African sentiment. 

Dr. Jameson came to Johannesburg in November, when we gave 
him the memorable and much-quoted undated letter of invitation. 

The object with which that letter was given was twofold : 

(a) To justify him with his directors after the event. 

(6) To read to his men in the event of their raising any 
objection to coming in upon mere statement that we sought their 
assistance. 

The telegram sent by Dr. Jameson to his brother on the 27th of 
December, which concludes, ‘ Let J. H. Hammond telegraph instantly 
all right,’ is in itself an acknowledgment that he was only to start 
when summoned by us; and so far from calling upon him to come 
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when he did, we sent numbers of telegrams and two of his own officers, 
who were with us, as emissaries to curb his impatience and forbid 
any premature action. It has been proved that the telegrams and 
messengers duly reached him. 

I am compelled to give prominence to these facts owing to the 
article which appears under the name of Sir John Willoughby in the 
last number of this Review. 

Towards the middle of December the rifles began to arrive, and 
almost simultaneously Dr. Jameson showed signs of impatience. 
It was about this time that two gentlemen of the Johannesburg 
party brought the intelligence from Capetown that the rising was 
(according to views expressed there) to take place under the British 
and not under the Transvaal flag. 

We thereupon despatched a well-known gentleman—whose name 
has not so far been disclosed—to Capetown, to set this matter at rest. 
He returned to Johannesburg on Christmas morning with the impres- 
sion that the information brought by the two gentlemen previously 
referred to was correct. A meeting was thereupon called of the per- 
sons who were so far aware of the plan, and the matter was fully 
discussed. Briefly our deliberations resulted in the conclusion that, 
whilst many of us of British nationality would have hailed the hoist- 
ing of the British flag with the utmost satisfaction, the attempt to 
effect it would alienate the Americans and persons of other nationali- 
ties, including some Dutchmen, who were in accord with us, and 
that there was no justification for such a course of action. Thereupon 
we delegated Mr. Charles Leonard and Mr. Hamilton to proceed 
to Capetown and make this perfectly clear. They arrived there on 
Saturday the 28th of December, and in the afternoon sent us a tele- 
gram which reached us at ten o’clock on Sunday morning—the day 
upon which Dr. Jameson started—to the following effect : ‘ We have 
received satisfactory assurances from C. J. Rhodes, but a misunder- 
standing evidently exists elsewhere. Go on with your preparations 
slowly, but without any sort of haste, as a new departure will be 
necessary. Jameson has been advised accordingly.’ 

At this time we were in possession of 1,500 rifles, 500 of which 
were unpacked, the remaining thousand being distributed in the oil- 
drums in which they had been imported at different mines within 
about a radius of ten miles from Johannesburg. Three hundred, 
however, were located at a spot ten miles from Pretoria for use in 
taking the arsenal—the seizure of which was, at that time, a much 
simpler task than residents in a settled country would imagine. Four 
ordinary soft brick walls, of which one was partially demolished and 
under repair, comprised the only obstacle to the large open square 

within, upon which the barracks were erected, as well as the trumpery 
buildings which contained 10,000 rifles, quantities of ammunition, 
and twelve field pieces, chiefly Maxims. 
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The total number of men housed within the enclosure was under 
one hundred, of whom but ten were on guard after nine o'clock. 

Our plan was to surprise the garrison, and help ourselves to rifles, 
ammunition, and Maxims. We intended to take as much as we could 
to Johannesburg by means of the waggons and teams of mules which 
we had in readiness at Pretoria, destroying the balance. A certain 
number of men were already detailed for this task, under the leader- 
ship of a man well known both to us and Dr. Jameson. But little 
more than half the arms had arrived, so we were not ready; but had 
we known definitely on Saturday that he meant to start in spite of 
us, we should certainly have made the assault that or the following 
night ; in it lay the only chance of success. But as our impatient 
ally marched without our knowledge on Sunday night, and we 
received advice of his incursion only seven or eight hours after the 
Boers, they were able to muster sufficient men in the capital to 
render any attack by us futile. 

The news of his precipitate action caused us the greatest surprise 
and concern. Some three or four days previously I had personally 
telegraphed to Capetown predicting absolute failure if he took the 
initiative. 

It has been urged that the President was aware of all that was 
going on, and that he had made plans to meet any emergency. I 
disagree entirely with this view. That the President expected an in- 
surrection is now ancient history ; but beyond warning the Boers that 
trouble was to be expected after the new year, he took no active steps, 
and indeed, to use his own graphic simile, was ‘waiting for the tor- 
toise to put out its head.’ We had hoped to put it out to some 
purpose had it not been prematurely exposed by our allies. It was 
generally anticipated that a crisis would be brought about by a 
refusal on the part of the Uitlanders to pay the taxes and by resistance 
to any attempt at compulsion. We had not decided upon the exact 
form in which we should have started the ball, but assuredly it would 
have been in a more sudden and effective way than that. 

A perusal of the White Book clearly demonstrates that our 
Teutonic cousins were in close touch with President Kruger at that 
time, that they were tendering him advice, and that he was in 
return reporting to and consulting the Imperial German Govern- 
ment through their Consul as events moved. 

Let us glance at the position in Johannesburg for a moment. 

Between 2.30 and 3 p.m. of Monday, the 30th of December, we 
heard of the raid. We immediately sent out instructions to start 
unpacking the rifles. We despatched trusty agents down the railway 
line to hasten the forwarding of the trucks containing the balance of 
the rifles, the bulk of the ammunition (which finally totalled about 
350,000 rounds) and the three Maxims. We formed the Reform 
Committee and enrolled a police force. On Tuesday the Govern- 
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ment withdrew the police, leaving us to deal with an excited and 
turbulent population, including thousands of natives. We closed the 
canteens and coped with the populace. Meanwhile we threw up 
trenches round the town, and, as speedily as we could arm men, 
located them at the best points for defence. We found shelter and 
food for the thousands of men, women, and children who flocked into 
Johannesburg from outlying districts, and provisioned our men in the 
trenches. On Tuesday night the balance of the weapons arrived. 
We distributed them and completed our scheme of defence. In the 
first rush, numbers of volunteers succeeded in securing arms who in 
some cases did not know one end of a rifle from the other. On 
Wednesday, therefore, our military department was busy transferring 
our poor stock of rifles from the hands of those unversed in their use 
into those of valuable men, and finally we had about 2,700 men in the 
trenches. Taken as a whole, they were as valiant and useful a body 
as could be collected at such short notice in any town in the world of 
the size of Johannesburg. The force included a great number of 
men who had seen service in Africa and elsewhere, and would have been 
exceedingly valuable behind earthworks, but it must be remembered 
that it was an undisciplined, undrilled body of men on foot—the whole 
of our mounted force consisting of 130 men. This should dispose 
once and for all of the absurd suggestion that any responsible person 
could have promised support or contemplated despatching a force to 
Krugersdorp. The evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee disposes effectually of that canard. 

Apart from the evidence of Colonel Rhodes, who wrote the letter 
which was alleged to contain such a promise, several gentlemen besides 
myself, including Mr. George Farrar and Mr. 8. W. Jameson 
(brother of Dr. Jameson), who read the letter prior to its despatch, 
assert most positively that it contained no suggestion of sending a 
force to Krugersdorp to co-operate with the men from Pitsani. 

The fragments of the letter as found on the battlefield were 
pieced together by the Transvaal authorities, and being anxious to 
clear this matter up, I cabled for and obtained a photograph of it, 
upon which Mr. T. H. Gurrin, the well-known expert in handwriting, 
made an examination, and an exhaustive report, which is too long to 
reproduce. It concludes with the following paragraph : 


Consequentl; I am of opinion that the theory that the words ‘will send’ or 
‘we will send out some men to meet you,’ ‘you are a fine fellow,’ is perfectly 
consistent with the spaces left in the torn document, but that the theory that the 
words which were originally in the spaces were, ‘I will bring at least, or about, 
three hundred men to meet you at Krugersdorp,’ ‘ you are a gallant fellow,’ is not 
only inconsistent with the amount of space available, but does not fit in with the 
letters and portions of letters visible. 


The cyclists who were the bearers of this letter also confirm our ver- 
sion of it. 
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As a further proof that the alleged agreement to meet at Krugers- 
dorp is entirely visionary, I may state that it was left an open question, 
to be decided en route, whether the Pitsani force should go to 
Johannesburg or to Pretoria. 

The whole essence of the arrangement with Dr. Jameson was that 
he should come to our assistance, and not that we should go to his. 
Nor was the contingency of his wanting help ever contemplated. It 
is true when he came in person to Johannesburg he informed us that 
his force would consist of only 800 men, instead of the expected 
1,200 ; and the telegrams telling us of his having ‘taken the bit 
between his teeth and bolted ’ assessed his force at 700—it was only 
after the surrender that we knew he had made the meteoric plunge 
with less than 500 men. 

On Tuesday night, the 3lst of December, Mr. Eugene Marais 
and Mr. Malan came from Pretoria to Johannesburg as delegates of 
the Transvaal Government to confer with the Reform Committee. 
They stated that the Government were desirous of meeting the 
Committee, and that if we would send a deputation to Pretoria the 
matters in dispute would be probably amicably settled. On this 
occasion I made a statement in the clearest terms as to our relations 
with Dr. Jameson, and I stated amongst other things—and I am now 
quoting from shorthand notes of the interview—‘ that I would be 
no party to any compromise that should place Dr. Jameson in any 
invidious position.’ We were aware at the time of this interview 
that the High Commissioner had issued a proclamation calling upon 
Dr. Jameson to retire and forbidding British subjects in Her Majesty’s 
name from rendering him any assistance. 

It was decided to send a deputation to Pretoria, and upon the 
following morning I and three others accordingly met the Govern- 
ment Commission, which consisted of a member of the Government, 
the Chief Justice, and another judge. The grievances were fully 
discussed, and our connexion with Dr. Jameson frankly and clearly 
declared. Amongst other things I stated that we regarded him as 
one with ourselves. The Government Commission handed us in the 
end a document to the following effect: ‘Sir Hercules Robinson has 
offered his services with a view to a peaceful settlement.’ ‘The 
Government of the Republic has accepted his offer.’ ‘ Pending his 
arrival no hostile step will be taken against Johannesburg, provided 
that Johannesburg takes no hostile step against the Government. 
In terms of the proclamation recently issued by the President, the 
grievances will be earnestly considered.’ 

Believing that the Transvaal Government had really accepted the 
services of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner as mediator, and anxious 
to do all in our power to effect a satisfactory settlement, we made the 
following offer on behalf of the Reform Committee, and in accordance 
with authority received by wire from Johannesburg, that if the 
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Transvaal Government would allow Dr. Jameson to come in un- 
molested, the Committee would guarantee with their lives that he 
should leave again peacefully with the least possible delay. The offer 
made by the Government which has been commonly referred to as 
the armistice was neither accepted nor rejected. All that I undertook 
to do was to report what had taken place to the Committee at 
Johannesburg. From that moment we were as free as we had been 
before the interview to begin hostilities. 

I think to-day as I thought at the time that it would have been 
an act of the grossest folly to send out a force on foot to meet an 
ally who we had not the slightest ground for believing was in any 
need of our aid, in direct opposition to the commands of the High 
Commissioner, and moreover as a declaration of hostilities against 
the Government which we were hopelessly unprepared to fight. The 
mere fact of the invasion having occurred prior to the internal rising 
put us hopelessly in the wrong. 

The British Government had declared itself in definite terms from 
which they could not retreat, and we had the combined Transvaal 
and Orange Free State as opponents. 

The only solution, therefore, lay in relying upon the strong arm 
of Great Britain through Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, whose 
services had been accepted with a view to a peaceful settlement. He 
arrived in Pretoria on Saturday, the 4th of January, 1896, but did not 
meet President Kruger until the following Monday. He appears to 
have relied entirely upon information supplied to him by the Transvaal 
Government, for he persuaded Johannesburg to disarm upon the 
ground that the lives of Dr. Jameson and his men were in our hands 
—an error into which he would not have fallen had he made inquiries 
as to the terms of surrender from the imprisoned officers. He held 
no communication with our party, and hence was probably not aware 
of the minute passed by the Executive Council which had been handed 
tous. The German White Book upon this subject is rather interest- 
ing, more particularly telegram No. 20, from the Consul in Pretoria 
to Berlin, in which he states : ‘ President Kruger has explained to me 
and to the French and Dutch Consuls, that his Government will only 
ask Sir Hercules Robinson, who arrives here to-morrow, to induce 
the revolutionary party to lay down their arms.’ The discussion and 
consideration of grievances was omitted. It would be interesting to 
review His Excellency’s negotiations in detail, but that would entail 
an article of undue length. 

The motives of all concerned were perfectly honourable. 

The goal aimed at was a just and reasonable one, and, but for a 
little too much self-confidence and impatience, quite within the range 
of accomplishment. 

The enthusiasm of the people in Johannesburg was unbounded, 
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and had we been in possession of 25,000 rifles we could have placed 
them all in willing hands during Tuesday and Wednesday. 

It may not have occurred to some of our hostile critics that the 
responsibility for the safety of the huge unarmed population of 
Johannesburg rested upon the shoulders of the Reform Committee 
and not upon those of the force from the Bechuanaland border. 

Before passing from what must be regarded as the personal 
aspect of the question, I am bound to observe that I cannot under- 
stand how ‘transport riders and others coming from the direction 
of Johannesburg’ could have informed the invading party early on 
Tuesday morning at Doornport that Johannesburg had risen, nor 
can I find justification for Sir John Willoughby’s statement that his 
force had been ‘urgently called in to avert massacre, which we had 
been assured would be imminent in the event of a crisis such as had 
now occurred,’ seeing that the only ‘crisis’ which had occurred at 
that time was caused by their forbidden invasion, more particularly 
after having themselves dated the letter of invitation, and telegraphed 
on the 27th of December to Dr. Harris: ‘We will make our own 
flotation and publish the letter.’ 

I share Sir John Willoughby’s desire to avoid petty controversy, 
or I should analyse his report in much greater detail and criticise 
it by the light of comparison with a report upon the same subject 
written by four of the officers who accompanied the expedition which 
is in my possession. 

LIONEL PHILLIPS. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
AND AN ALLEGED ‘HAUNTED’ HOUSE 


I 


OnE of the obvious snares into which we all fall when we talk of what 
we don’t understand is that of misusing the nomenclature of the 
subject, an error which we may generally avoid by refraining from 
talk until we are better informed. When, however, we are discussing 
what nobody understands we have the further difficulty that the 
nomenclature itself is provisional, probably inadequate, and not im- 
probably confused. Thus, when we say that the subject of this paper 
is Psychical Research in general and its application to haunted houses 
in particular, we beg the question twice over at starting. The very 
term ‘Psychical Research’ is misleading, as involving the a priori 
assumption that the special phenomena under observation are neces- 
sarily psychical, and not, as is the case in the majority of instances, 
psychological or even physiological; that is to say, phenomena of 
brain or body, and not of that undefined and mysterious residuum of 
the individual which we vaguely designate as Soul. It would be 
more satisfactory could we substitute some phrase which should rather 
connote the inquiry into certain special phenomena with the view of 
ascertaining what claim they have to the qualification ‘ psychic.’ 

To talk about ‘Haunted Houses’ involves us in an assumption 
even more difficult to maintain than the other. We agree, most of 
us, to accept the classification ‘psychic’ as implying, at least, a 
tenable hypothesis. The classification ‘ haunted’ commits us to very 
much more. It demands, at the outset, the acceptation of certain 
views as to life and death, time and eternity, the persistence of the 
individual and (to make use of phrases which are part of the slang of 
the subject) ‘spirit identity ’ and ‘spirit return.’ Such a term used 
generically can only be applied by reasonable persons to a house in 
which there occur certain phenomena of sight or sound which cannot 
be traced to normal physical causes, and which, in the absence of any 
other explanation, are assumed to be of super-normal origin. As our 
unit of thought, for the moment, is the reasonable person, we will take 
it for granted that he will not complicate the problem by begging the 
question still further, and talking about the ‘ supernatural.’ 
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It would be in vain to deny that a great many reasonable persons 
don’t want to talk about the subject at all, and no other reasonable 
person is anxious to force it upon them. They dismiss the problem 
as non-existent, the evidence as superstition, the inquiry as futile. 
The reasonable person, perhaps, reflects that these things might seem 
to them less infinitely little if they knew less infinitely little about 
them ; but being at the present stage of things not in a position to 
tell them much more, he accepts the great lesson of Nature and of 
Time, and—waits. 

That observant rascal Sludge puts into a nutshell the position I 
seek to maintain for the moment. 
Which of those who say they disbelieve, 
Your clever people, but has dreamed his dream, 


Caught his coincidence, stumbled on his fact 
He can’t explain ? 


One looks at the roll of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
undoubtedly one finds the names of a great many of ‘ your clever 
people ;’ men, one may assume, who have stumbled on the fact they 
can’t explain and who are looking to the Society for the collection 
and collation of the evidence which in the present rudimentary state 
of knowledge on the subject is of far more consequence than theory. 

The Society has had as Presidents five men of conspicuous posi- 
tion : Professor Sidgwick, Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor 
William James of Harvard, Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, F.R.S. (his political distinctions, except as adding to 
the weight of his name, are of less consequence in this relation than 
his position in science). On the Council of the Society we find other 
names distinguished in natural science: Lord Crawford, Lord Rayleigh, 
Professor Oliver Lodge, Professor Thomson, as well as those of several 
médical men of wide reputation. Among vice-presidents and 
honorary members we find scholars such as Mr. Gladstone ; other dis- 
tinguished men of science, Alfred Russel Wallace and Professor 
Langley of Washington (so well known in connexion with his invention 
of flying machines), and, perhaps to some minds more naturally, the 
artists John Ruskin and G. F. Watts. Lord Tennyson when among us 
grouped with these. To single out well-known names, such as the 
Marquis of Bute or the Bishop of Ripon, from among the crowd of 
members and associates, would be invidious, but their abundance is at 
least significant. 

To appreciate the popularity of this Society from another point of 
view, one has only to turn to its lately published lists. To use the 
schoolboy formula, a good many will take their dying oath who won’t 
bet sixpence, and it is instructive to observe that, not counting the 
422 members of the American branch nor various officials and 
honorary members, there are 696 persons willing {o ‘bet’ a. guinea 
and 182 willing to bet two. The Society pays small salaries to a 
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secretary and to the editor of its Proceedings, and presumably a heavy 
printer’s bill ; but when one reflects that all other work is honorary and 
that it has received some handsome gifts and legacies, one thinks 
wistfully of possible investigation of the hidden lore of Egypt and of 
India, of the curious gifts of decaying races, of rites, and traditions, 
and powers as yet recorded only as curiosities of folk-lore, and which 
the missionary, and the sword, and the gin-bottle will but too soon 
render ‘ extinct as moly.’ 

‘Your clever people’ who are interested in what, for want of a 
better name, we call Psychical Research, are apparently sufficiently 
numerous to make the study at least reputable. It is not necessary 
to suppose that all are interested from the same point of view, or in 
the same degree ; nor that, in giving their names to the Society, they 
pledge themselves, unless they specifically say so, either to the 
methods or the theories of the small group of real workers. To quote 
again the astute Sludge, many are 


Bidding you still be on your guard, you know, 
Because one fact don’t make a system stand, 
Nor prove this an occasional escape 
Of spirit beneath the matter. 


When the work of the Society began, in 1882, there was not, one 
gathers from the published list of ‘ Principal Contents of the Proceed- 
ings, the desire for any other policy than that of ‘being on your 
guard, you know.’ The historic sequence of first making ‘a system 
stand,’ and afterwards of proving ‘the escape of spirit beneath the 
matter,’ belongs to a later period. 

If we judge the work of the Society by its published documents, 
we shall find, I think, that its history may be divided into two 
periods, that of 1882-89 and that from 1890 to the present time. 
The first period may be distinguished as that of inquiry into 
phenomena mainly spontaneous, and occurring in the normal state ; 
with the exception of the special study of the hypnotic states, mainly 
from the point of view of somnambulism. During the later period 
we hear very little of spontaneous phenomena, very little of the kind 
of criticism for which we were mainly indebted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
whose calm judgment has won the confidence of all. 

‘Your clever people’ have probably found among the facts they 
can’t explain some apparently well-attested stories of phantasms of 
the dead, many instances of premonition and, if they are observant, 
very frequent examples of Thought Transference; and they must 
have welcomed a collection of the experiences of others in this direc- 
tion. They have all heard people talking in their sleep and in 
delirium, and they may have been interested that a similar condition 
should be harmlessly and painlessly reproduced for exploration. 
Somnambulism is an affair of everyday life, and we want to know the 
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how and the why. Whether hypnosis should ever be reproduced for 

mere demonstration and amusement is another question. The 

‘clever people’ by this time might conceivably have become 
interested also in the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, and may 
have liked to hear how Mrs. Sidgwick and others went to Séances and 
were cheated, and how other people thought their conclusions prema- 
ture. The reader would find such goods in more variety elsewhere, 
for as yet the medium was not domesticated among us in Buckingham 
Street. This was all part of the process of subtraction, which was going 
on side by side with affirmation. ‘Such and such things are worth 
investigation, but Theosophy and Spiritualism are not for us.’ 

‘The Calculus of Probabilities applied to Psychical Research’ in 
the Proceedings of 1885 and 1887 must have given ‘ your clever 
people’ great pleasure, so too ‘The Possibilities of Mal-observation 
and Lapse of Memory,’ and Professor Sidgwick’s address on the 
Canons of Evidence in Psychical Research. This was business, 
‘because one fact don’t make a system stand.’ (Bad English on the 
part of a medium is what we call, in the Society, ‘veridical.’) All 
this time, Mr. Myers was discoursing brilliantly on Automatic Writing, 
then new as a phenomenon for serious discussion, and of the possi- 
bilities of Suggestion, also new as a working theory for daily use ; and 
I had myself the honour, in 1889, early in my relations with the 
Society, to introduce experimentally the subject of Crystal-gazing, 
one of the very oldest forms of divination, and interesting as a 
psychological study. One other form of divination only had been 
discussed by the Society, that of the Divining Rod, but we heard no 
more of it after the second volume, though the power of finding 
water is still fairly common. Asa matter of fact, there is no evidence 
that such a power is ‘psychic’ at all, and the only educated pro- 
fessional water-finder in England avows that the rod is merely a 
dramatic accessory. He shares his instinct with most savages, most 
wild animals, and even many horses. There are cases of the reversion 
by the white man, living among hunters and trappers, to what was 
probably a widely diffused primal instinct, lost or held in abeyance 
in a changed environment. 

In 1889 and 1890 the Society produced that monument of 
industry ‘The Census of Hallucinations, in which it was conclu- 
sively proved, in five figures, that the very cleverest need not fear to 
acknowledge that he 

has dreamed his dream, 
Caught his coincidence, stumbled on his fact 
He can’t explain, 
To discuss the value and nature of the evidence is quite beyond the 
scope of the present paper; but it is interesting to point out, what 
may not be known to persons not concerned with the work of the 
Society, that it has one special characteristic, essential to the student 
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of evidence, which is often said to be lacking in other reports of 
Psychical Research—namely, the counting of misses as well as of 
hits, of giving to the world the results as a whole. ‘The Census of 
Hallucinations ’ does not count how many persons have had hallucina- 
tions, but—in little—in what proportion the human race is subject 
to hallucination at all. ‘Hallucination,’ by the way, in ‘psychic’ 
(such is the complexity of that language) means ‘ non-hallucinatory,’ 
having ‘a more or less objective existence.’ If the apparition which 
appeared to Sir Walter Scott, for example, had not been resolved into 
a cloak and hat, and if somebody he knew had died at the moment, 
then only would it have been ‘an hallucination,’ instead of only a 
cloak and hat. 

So far the Society for Psychical Research had done little to which 
‘ your clever people’ could object. If ‘the fact they can’t explain’ 
occurs in the natural order of things, it is a part of life, of their own 
experience, and, as such, is a lawful object for inquiry. The Society 
afforded them an opportunity of comparing their own experiences 
with those of others, and, provided that the real names of the 
persons concerned were known to some responsible person, generally 
some Official representative of the Society for Psychical Research, 
it enabled one to do so anonymously ; for an experience which is 
interesting is, as a rule, too personal for general discussion. The 
phenomena under investigation had been those which might occur 
to anyone under ordinary circumstances, entirely apart from morbid 
conditions of mind or body. 

The close of 1890 brought us a new order of things, with the 
importation of Mrs. Piper from America. ‘Your clever people’ had 
learnt about automatism, and thought transference, and suggestion, 
and the elements of the theory of subliminal activity. They had 
seen some of ‘the system stand,’ and almost before we knew where 
we were we had begun on the task of proving ‘an occasional escape 
of spirit beneath matter.’ Mr. Crookes, against fearful odds, had 
laboured in this field already; Lord Crawford and Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace and the medium Home had seen and done, what we 
do not even profess to have seen and done since: an active body of 
workers had long been industriously recording spiritualistic pheno- 
mena, but so far we had practically rejected them. The mechanism 
of Séances with their trances and paid mediums (one can’t apologise 
every time for the words that are question-begging) had been felt 
hitherto to be contrary to the genius of the Spciety for Psychical 
Research, and to all our manners and customs for eight years. But 
now we began to ‘ level up,’ or ‘level down,’ as the case may be, and 
we acquired a medium of our very own. Certainly Mrs. Piper, in 
her secondary personality of Dr. Phinuit, was very startling. 

Sludge begins 


At your entreaty with your dearest dead. 
Vor. XLII—No. 246 
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It is perhaps a matter of taste whether this gives you pleasure, 
and one cannot argue as to matter of taste. The lawfulness or 
utility of any such experiment is another point upon which even the 
clever people as yet disagree. It was a weird metamorphosis. One 
saw a gentle quiet woman of pleasing appearance, sewing indus- 
triously at pinafores for her little girls and pleased to discuss the 
‘make’ of their next frocks. The time had come for another Séance, 
and thimble and scissors were put neatly away, the blinds drawn 
down and the poor woman prepared to induce another fit. One was 
told that the heavy preliminary sigh, the convulsed countenance, 
the gnashing teeth, the writhing body, the clenched hands were 
‘purely automatic,’ but they were none the less horrible for that. 
“ven more horrible was the change of personality ; the evil expression, 
the loud voice, the coarse speech, the shrewd cunning of ‘ Dr. 
Phinuit.’ Those who heard him ‘at his best,’ discoursing most 
volubly of one’s private affairs, of facts, as far as one can tell, unknown 
to any living person, could not but acknowledge that here indeed 
were problems which even all our learning as to multiplex person- 
alities and thought transference and automatism failed to explain. 
If we admit the ‘ psychic’ hypothesis at all, if we feel that such 
deterioration of personality denotes anything more than a change in 
brain matter or nervous force, ought we not to ask ourselves how far 
we have a right to express our problems, however interesting, in 
terms of human souls, to work our sums in addition and subtraction 
in induced suffering and unconscious sacrifice ? 

After such literature as the Phinuit episode, occupying two 
entire numbers of the Proceedings, the every-day spontaneous 
phenomena, so interesting formerly to many of us, seem stale and 
unexciting enough, or would do if we troubled much further about 
them. But we have changed all that, and the two great features of 
the subsequent history of the Society have been Mr. Myers’s brilliant 
exposition of his hypothesis of Subliminal Consciousness, and the 
acceptance of the phenomena of the high-priest of Spiritualism, Mr. 
Stainton Moses ; the cult of hysteria and ‘ induced’ states on the one 
hand, and the belief in the suspension of the laws of matter, as 
commonly received, on the other. It is not our concern here to 
discuss either subject from the standpoint of ethics, of science, or 
even of evidence, but only to note how entirely we have accepted the 
programme our friend Sludge devised for us, student of human 
nature that he was, that Browning was, in his every ‘ personality.’ 

When the work of the Society began, it accepted as its field 
certain facts for which no explanation had yet been offered except by 
the Spiritualists. Rejecting their conclusions as at least premature, 
the Society, with infinite labour and mainly by the collation of 
evidence by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, and by the original and 
ingenious theorising of Mr. Myers and of the late Mr. Edmund 
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Gurney, had sought to narrow down the difficulties and mystery of 
the situation. When the various theories already enumerated had 
been applied, there still remained a margin of the ‘ unexplained,’ and 
for those of us who accept gratefully such hypotheses as seem to 
reduce nine out of ten of so-called ‘ psychical’ facts to the classifica- 
tion ‘ psychological,’ the whole question now is as to the width and 
treatment of that margin. Are we to seek, in that shame to our 
civilisation—the hideous, baffling disease of hysteria—the support 
of a new hypothesis, already, on its earlier lines, sufficiently tenable 
to be at least worthy of serious consideration ? and that, moreover, in 
relation to a subject which of all others demands absolute sanity and 
clear-headedness, the evidence for which requires the most careful 
analysis, the most judicial attitude, the entire absence of prejudice, 
and of parti pris. Extreme as the hypotheses of even Spiritualism 
may appear, unwelcome as they may be to the taste and religious 
feeling of the majority, we ought, even to this extent, to consider any 
evidence that is sane, honest and healthy; but if the subject of our 
inquiry demands the handling of the uncleanliness of hysteria, the 
induction of morbid conditions of mind and body, surely, in the 
name (to invoke none more sacred) of the dignity of human life, let 
us restrain our prurient curiosity, and leave the morbid secrets of 
nature to the physician and the alienist whose lawful concern they 
are ! 


II 


It has seemed necessary, in such cursory fashion as the exigencies 
of space allow, to describe the present position and interests of the 
Society for Psychical Research in order to show the special value from 
the point of view of some among us of the opportunity lately 
afforded for a protracted and systematic study of the phenomena of a 
house alleged to be ‘haunted.’ So many ingenious clues to the 
‘ facts we can’t explain’ have been suggested to us, that one cannot 
but regret the almost total neglect of what is at least a widespread 
tradition, of a mystery which at present is commonly treated as ‘ lies’ 
on the one hand and ‘ ghosts’ on the other; in either case a some- 
what hasty conclusion. The phenomena have at least one advantage, 
that, unless we accept Mr. Podmore’s theory of telepathic infection, 
they do not depend upon the observers ; there need be no nonsense of 
‘will,’ and ‘ magnetism,’ no machinery of trances and automatism ; 
and although some persons seem to be more ‘sensitive’ to such 
phenomena than others, we are not limited to the evidence of the 
‘ Mediumistic’ and the Morbid. The great inconvenience of ‘the 
inquiry is precisely its independence of the observers ; ‘ ghosts,’ like 
others unconventionalised, refuse to come up to time. Like the 
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cactus, some blossom once a year, others once in a century, others at 
caprice ; and failure to witness the alleged phenomena does not prove 
the case not-proven. For this reason, and also because one can only 
expect to prove the existence of super-normal phenomena by 
subtraction of the normal, a lengthened inquiry, an entire familiarity 
of the investigator with all normal phenomena of the house and 
household, are imperatively necessary. 

That the Society for Psychical Research recognised that ‘ haunted 
houses ’ were among the alleged facts of general interest was proved 
by their early appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, on the 
management of which it is too late to reflect. At the end of a few 
months only, they practically dismissed a subject which, if considered 
at all, required years of patient research. They had come across the 
surprising number of twenty-eight cases which they considered 
worth inquiry; but these were presented to the public on the 
evidence of only forty witnesses—that is to say, an average of less 
than one and a half to each! The appearance of figures is recorded 
in twenty-four of these stories, whilst four record noises only. Ten 
years later, the Proceedings take up the subject again, and give us 
at some length an elaborate story on the evidence of two or three 
ladies, two servants, a charwoman, and a little boy. No proper 
journal was kept, and the Society for Psychical Research investigators 
came upon the scene when all was practically over. 

Mr. Podmore has since given an exceedingly careful paper 
recording a number of cases into which he had personally inquired, 
in which he argues, with some plausibility, that the ghosts were in 
most cases naughty girls, which I think quite conceivable. The 
phenomena of hysteria are legion ! 

The inquiry into the existence of hauntings does however continue, 
mainly through the industry of Colonel Taylor, a candid and experi- 
enced inquirer; but as the results are largely negative or doubtful, 
we hear no more of them. It has not occurred to the Literary 
Committee that a record of such investigations might prove a 
valuable object lesson, and at least save us from the rat and cat and 
bat suggestions with which elementary thinkers rush to the papers 
at the mere mention of a ‘ haunted house.’ I have had the privilege 
of working more than once with this industrious inquirer, and can 
testify that in ingenuity of material tests he could give points to a 
Scotland Yard detective. Buta haunted house that does not contain 
‘ ghosts ’ seems to be beneath the consideration of the Society, just as 
when the Italian Medium was alleged to cheat quite normally, we had 
no report of her. Surely if in a ‘haunted’ house we are unable to 
prove ‘ ghosts,’ either the phenomena have another interpretation or 
they don’t exist at all, and it seems scarcely logical to drop a subject 
because,*after a very perfunctory inquiry, we have abandoned one 
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Early in the present year the Society for Psychical Research had 
an admirable opportunity for a three months’ study, during the tenancy 
of Colonel Taylor, one of its oldest members, of a house alleged to 
be ‘haunted.’ One would have expected such an opportunity to be 
eagerly seized. But as it happened he himself was detained by a 
family bereavement which not only postponed but curtailed his 
residence, and Mr. Myers could not undertake to gather and conduct 
a representative party of investigators until Easter. 

Not a person could be found to take the smallest trouble in the 
matter, and with some feeling of indignation, and at considerable 
personal inconvenience, I offered my services as a pis aller for one 
fortnight in order to arrange for the comfort of those more efficient 
whom I expected to follow. An accident which disabled me for 
a considerable time detained me for some weeks longer, and led to 
my remaining at the house from the 3rd of February to the 9th of 
April. Mr. Myers and his party then appeared, and after their 
departure I returned to wind up household affairs and remained from 
‘the 28th of April to the 19th of May. 

I had absolutely no theory to prove. My concern was only to 
keep a daily record, with the help of such intelligent persons as were 
willing to share our visit. The house and grounds are delightful, 
cheerful, healthy and sunny. He would be indeed foolishly timid 
who objected to such a residence on account of phenomena which, 
when we were there, were frequently intermitted for days together, and 
have previously been intermitted for years, which are in no degree 
alarming, and which may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
be perfectly susceptible of normal interpretation. 

As to any antecedents which might have to be studied in 
attempting any hypothesis of a ‘ haunting’ as commonly understood, 
I can say nothing. Science, it is true, knows nothing of secresy, 
and its votaries, in however humble a grade, are bound in honour 
to share their information with all who are interested; but the 
physician does not publish the name and address of his patient in 
the Lancet, and only a vulgar curiosity could desire so unessential a 
detail." 

Upon the strange medley of fact and fancy which has recently 
given rise to so much newspaper discussion of the subject, it is un- 
necessary to dwell. Local gossip imperfectly remembered, and after- 
dinner chat misinterpreted, combined with entire lack of experience 
of the phenomena under observation, need hardly be seriously con- 
sidered, especially when the ordinary courtesy and reticence of social 
life have been ignored with the impunity of the anonymous. 

Some of my friends asked how I proposed to organise a haunted 
house research, to which I could only reply that I didn’t propose to 


} It may be noted that in a similar case quoted by Professor Sully (Zilusions, 
pp. 185, 186) neither names nor addresses are given. 
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do anything of the sort. It seemed to me that among several things 
to be avoided was self-consciousness of any kind, that the natural 
thing to do was to settle down to a country-house life, make it as 
pleasant as possible, and await events. The house, built as lately as 
1806, has all modern conveniences, is bright and cheerful and has 
no mysteries or dark corners. The principal rooms are built round 
a hall and staircase, lighted by a large glass domed roof. We lived 
a great deal out of doors, being fortunate in weather which never 
kept us ina single day. We drove, bicycled, walked, tobogganed, 
as circumstances permitted ; there was fishing and shooting for those 
who liked killing things, there was a wealth of wild life on the hills 
and by the river for those who liked to see them alive. We made 
excursions, archologised, botanised: in the evening we played 
games, we made music, we danced. If anyone had an ‘ experience’ 
to relate, I always endeavoured to hear it téte-d-téle, or, still better, 
not to hear it at all, but to receive it in writing. The subject of the 
‘haunting ’ was never accentuated, and we always tried to prevent 
‘talking it over’ with new comers. Only one or two of our guests 
ever exhibited the slightest fear, possibly because the nervous person 
preferred to stay away. Those who stayed any length of time have 
slept in nearly every room in the house, and have been about, in 
light or dark, at all hours. When, after we had been in the house a 
few days, I began to hear of ‘ experiences’ among the servants, I 
lived in terror, much worse than that of ghosts, of the unanimous 
resignation of the household ; and the distribution of the housework 
among the guests was a standing joke. Happily it never came to 
that; the servants, at first sceptical, but afterwards convinced, soon 
accepted the mental standpoint of the dining-room, and behaved in 
a rational manner. They were instructed, after the existence of 
phenomena (at first concealed from them) had become matter of ex- 
perience, to inform some responsible person of what they observed, 
at once, and a written deposition was always made. We carefully 
watched, after our anxiety as to their steadfastness was appeased, for 
any symptoms of the other extreme, that of emulation in narrative, 
but of this we saw no sign whatever; I have no reason to believe 
they were otherwise than scrupulously truthful. When I, or anyone 
else, cross-questioned them as to their stories, we made, when pos- 
sible, a practice of having a second person present, so as to distribute 
responsibility on this head, and we have reason to consider the 
evidence, of at least the four upper servants, as equal in value to any 
in our possession. 

As to the guests, for the most part they came on no special 
principle of selection. Before leaving town I happened, at a meeting 
of the Society for Psychical Research, to have an opportunity for talk 
with many of its most important officers. They all knew, of course, 
that their presence was invited, and my part was only to assure them 
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that during the short period I proposed to remain I would do my 
utmost to make their visit agreeable. As they are mostly professional 
men, I was not surprised that they should find it difficult to leave 
London early in February; and as I knew that Mr. Myers proposed 

to come north at Easter, and felt that he was the proper person to 

arrange for the presence of his colleagues upon the Council of the 

Society for Psychical Research, it was not for me to do more. 

As a matter of fact, on the theory of the value of absence of self- 
consciousness in our observations, out of the thirty-four persons who 
visited the house four only (besides Colonel Taylor and myself) were 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, and all were personal 
friends except two or three who were introduced by other guests. 
About half-a-dozen other members were asked, but for various reasons 
were unable tocome. Several among our visitors had more or less 
special interest in the inquiry, but others merely came for a country- 
house visit, or for sport, and some knew nothing whatever, till after 
their arrival, of any special interest alleged to attach to the house. 

The visits of the ladies, three of whom came in succession to act 
as chaperon, were in most cases of some duration; those of the 
men, except of course Colonel Taylor, who stayed five weeks, ranged 
from three days to a fortnight. In three instances men who had 
paid one visit without any ‘experience’ were rewarded for their per- 
severance on the occasion of a second. Analysing our list of guests, 
I find that there were eleven ladies, twenty-one gentlemen, and the 
Times correspondent. Of the gentlemen, three were soldiers, three 
lawyers, two were men of letters, one an artist, two were in business, 
four were clergy, one a physician (it was to my great regret that 
none of seven others invited, belonging to this busy profession, could 
come), and five, men of leisure. I don’t know whether it is worth 
while to record that five of the eleven ladies were married. 

Of the thirty-two guests, eighteen besides myself gave willing 
testimony to the occurrence of sounds which they found themselves 
unable to explain, and four to the hearing of noises which, not 
knowing the habits of the household or the structure of the house, 
they had regarded, possibly with justice, as normal. 

The remaining eleven drew blanks. One of these slept sound 
the whole of the one night of his visit, but he was quite satisfied, as 
were we, that he should do so, even in a room in which seven persons 
had found sleep impossible. He observed that he could sleep ‘ through 
an earthquake.’ 

So, too, did another —a journalist, who did not often get a whole 
night’s rest, and wisely took it. Moreover, during his stay of forty- 
eight hours, no phenomena of any kind occurred to any of us. Two 
others, however, in vain gave the phenomena every chance, but one 

of these laboured under the disadvantage of a preconceived notion, 
that of practical joking, and spent all his energies devising how it 
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could be done. His hypotheses were ingenious, and we were at con- 
siderable pains to verify them, but if joking (save the mark! how 
dull it must have been!) were the cause of the disturbances, I do 
not think we have yet discovered how it was done, or why. A fifth 
experienced no definite phenomena, but was very grateful when, on 
the fourth night of his stay, we moved him into the wing where, 
during our time, nothing occurred. The sixth and seventh were 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, who were very useful 
in the material part of our work, inventing possible causes, exploring, 
and imitating the sounds under the direction of others who had heard 
them. They stayed about ten days and witnessed nothing. Both 
had been members of the Society for Psychical Research for some 
years, and neither (I think I may say—to his disappointment) had 
ever witnessed anything, though active in investigation. Two others 
(ladies) stayed four nights, but at a time when, as often happened, 
the sounds did not occur. Almost our latest visitors were a distin- 
guished physician and his nephew, and the Times correspondent. 
During their visit no phenomena were observed by any of us; they 
arrived on the evening of Saturday, and the two former left before 
two o’clock on Monday, while the other very nearly completed his 
forty-eight hours. 

That three of the witnesses who testified most often to the sounds 
and to the greatest variety of the sounds were women, may, I doubt 
not, to some minds be a weak point. It is perhaps worth while to 
observe that one of these was myself, and that with two interruptions I 
was in the house over eleven weeks ; another lady was with me for over 
eight weeks ; and a third for two periods of six and two weeks. A 
fourth lady, also a capable and clear-headed witness, remained for five 
weeks. 

Besides myself, so far as I know, only two or three of our guests 
had had any previous ‘ psychic’ experience at all, It was not our fault 
that we were not more scientific, but we were at least sane and 
healthy, and had I seen the smallest tendency to what was morbid 
or hysterical in any guest, I should have sacrificed courtesy to 
common-sense on such an occasion as this, and—ordered the carriage. 

What it was which my friends testified to, or didn’t testify to, is 
exceedingly difficult to describe without quoting at some length, with 
elaboration of notes and explanations, from our journal of nearly 
three months, which, perhaps happily for the reader, is not possible 
within my present limits. 

Nevertheless ‘ because one fact don’t make a system stand,’ it is 
only as a whole that the story can be judged. The character, even 
the personal characteristics of the witnesses ; the comparison of the 
evidence of this one or that with other statements corroborative ; the 
precise amount of previous knowledge as to any phenomenon on the 
part of each person ; the possibilities of self-suggestion and of mal- 
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observation ; the capacity of each one for accurate observation and 
statement ; the possible personal prejudice or expectation in any special 
direction ; even the mental habit of each individual—these things, 
and many more, should be considered before judgment can be pro- 
nounced as to the value of any statement on a question so obscure. 
The direction of the hypotheses which are the alternative to the ‘I 
don’t know,’ which is the furthest point at which most of us have 
arrived at present, is more easy to indicate. 

The phenomena recorded in the journal may be dichotomised as 
(1) audile, (2) visual. The audile subdivide into (1) Footsteps. 
(2) Voices, more especially a voice as of a person reciting or reading. 
(3) Raps, which are not what Spiritualists call ‘ intelligent,’ but simply 
of a person impatiently demanding entrance at a door. (4) and (5), 
Noises, which for lack of more descriptive terms we differentiate as 
(4) the ‘clang’ and (5) the ‘thud.’ (6) A detonating noise, heard 
not very often by us, but reported with great emphasis by other 
visitors to the house during former years. 

The visual phenomena were much more rare, and the evidence is 
supported by five witnesses only. The phenomena, which were of 
three kinds, were: (1) seen independently by three witnesses ; (2) by 
two, again independently, the second not having heard of the earlier 
experience ; and (3) by two separately, but after the first incident 
had become known to the second seer. This, however, received later 
unexpected corroboration from the evidence of another visitor of 
some years ago. 

Upon these I do not propose to dwell further. Whatever may be 
the personal convictions of the witnesses, it is especially difficult to 
make such experiences in any degree evidential, and they must always 
rest, to some extent, upon the personal veracity of the seer. Poor 
Sludge’s climax of imposture was ‘ I’m ready to believe my very self.’ 
I, on the other hand, one of the witnesses to all these visual pheno- 
mena, and to others since my earliest childhood, never believe myself 
under such circumstances at all, until my impression is corroborated 
by others, or unless there is some independent coincidence in fact. 
I know my own mental habit, that of an intensely vivid visualiser, 
and I am, perhaps morbidly, alive to all possibilities of expectation, 
and suggestion, and thought transference, and subconscious memory 
and observation. It would be necessary to enter into circumstances 
too minute for the present occasion were I to attempt to describe 
these occurrences with any sort of detail, and I therefore prefer 
merely to mention them in passing. 

Inconclusive as is such a method, it is obvious that I can in the 
space at my disposal but very briefly indicate the nature of the 
evidence. I take the phenomena seriatim. 

(1) Footsteps.—These have been heard by eight persons indepen- 
dently, and by two, three, four and five persons at a time, under 
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circumstances when it seemed difficult to account for their origin : 
for example, overhead by three ladies in broad daylight, at intervals 
during half an hour, when they knew with absolute certainty that all 
the servants, the scle other occupants of the house, were at tea in 
the hall, which was in the basement, fifty feet away in an opposite 
direction ; by two ladies in broad daylight in the early morning, 
when no one in the house was up, walking round the bed occupied 
by one of them, and heard too, apparently, by the dog, who seemed 
to follow them with his eyes; or again, by three persons at the same 
time, as if in a room overhead, believed to be empty, but which, to 
make sure, was at once locked and the key removed by a servant sent 
up for the purpose. The steps continued. Again, by four persons 
separately in one room heard as ‘ overhead,’ when, as a matter of fact, 
there was no room overhead, none of the hearers being aware of this ; 
or, to quote yet one more case, heard by three persons in a brightly 
lighted room, at a moment when they were engaged in a particularly 
lively round game, and were certainly not in a state of ‘ expectation.’ 
The steps seemed to enter at the door, pass round the room, and 
finally pass between the players and the fire, within a few inches of 
the table at which they were seated. 

In every case the footsteps had a peculiar characteristic. They 
were described variously as ‘ lame,’ ‘ halting,’ or ‘ shuffling.’ 

(2) Voices.—These were heard constantly, from the very first 
night we entered the house. Almost always, the sound was of 
monotonous reading, and we found that not only the servants, but at 
least three of our visitors, had to be disabused of the notion that I was 
read to sleep every night. One visitor was so certain that the sound 
came from the next room, that we shut him up in his own, and I 
then proceeded to read at the very top of my voice (in the presence, 
as a matter of evidence, of a second person) and he could not hear a 
sound. Far from the house being resonant, as has been asserted, a 
loud hammering on a party wall with a poker sounded like a faint 
tick on the opposite side. 

Other voices were heard out of doors in connexion with a part of 
the visuai phenomena already referred to. 

(3) Raps.—These I seldom heard myself, but they are testified 
to by at least five of our visitors, as well as three of the servants. 

(4) and (5) Clangs and thuds, of which the last was, I believe, 
most common, though, as people have very different notions of the 
quality of sounds, I prefer to group them together. When eight 
people mentioned bangs at their door, or something falling just 
outside their doors, or a sound as if one of the stags’ heads on the 
staircase had fallen heavily, we called them ‘thuds.’ When they 
talked of a noise ‘like a wheel-barrow on a hard road’ or of ‘the 
quivering lid of a gigantic kettle,’ or anything else metallic, we 
called them ‘clangs.’ It was the first of the mysterious sounds we 
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ever heard in the house, and it may be worth while to produce my 
note of its occurrence made at the time. 







JOURNAL.— Wednesday, February 3. 





I had seen no plans nor photographs of the house, and merely desired that any 
rooms should be prepared for us that were near together—i.e. two for ourselves, 
communicating if possible, and a room for the maid. Mr. (who dined with 
us at the hotel where we broke our journey), who had seen plans, asked what 
orders we had given, and remarked that, so far as he knew, we should secure one 
quiet night, as the ‘ haunted’ part contained apparently no dressing-rooms, We 
arrived about 9.30 p.m. It was not cold out of doors, but the snow lay thick on 
the ground. 

February 4.—I awoke suddenly just before 3 a.m. C., who had been lying 
awake over two hours, hearing me move, said, ‘I want you to listen” Almost 
immediately I was startled by a loud clanging noise which seemed to resound 
through the house. The mental image it brought to my mind was as of a long 
metal bar, such as I have seen near iron-foundries, being struck at intervals with 
a wooden mallet. The noise, we agreed, was distinctly as of metal struck with 
wood, and seemed to come diagonally across the house. It sounded so loud, 
though distant, that the idea that any inmate of the house should not hear it 
seems ludicrous. It was repeated with varying degrees of intensity at frequent 
intervals during the next two hours, sometimes in single blows, sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, latterly continuous. We did not get up, though not alarmed. 
We had been very seriously cautioned as to the possibilities of practical joking, 
and as we were alone on that floor in a large house of which we did not even 
know the geography, we thought it wiser to await developments. We knew the 
servants’ staircase was distant, though not exactly where. 

About 4.30 we heard voices, apparently in Mac’s room (the maid), undoubtedly 
on the same floor. We had for some time heard the housemaids overhead, cough- 
ing and occasionally speaking, and we thought they had got up and had come down 
























to Mac’s room. 
After 5 o'clock the noises seemed to have ceased, and C, fell asleep. About 
5.30 I heard them again, apparently more distant. 1 continued awake, but heard 






no more. 

About 8 a.m. Mac brought us some tea. She said she had slept very badly, 
had worried over our apparent restlessness, as she had heard voices and footsteps, 
and the sound of things dragged about, but that the maids had not been down 
stairs. We had never risen, and had spoken seldom and in low tones. 

In order not to have to discount expectation I had avoided learning anything 
as to the alleged phenomena, and broke the seal of the packet of statements by 
earlier witnesses in the presence of a second person twenty-four hours after our 
arrival, on the evening of the 4th of February. 












(6) The detonating noise-—The phrase was used by one of the 
earlier witnesses in regard to a phenomenon of some years ago, and 
for some time we failed to understand its significance. Subsequently, 
we became somewhat familiar with the sound, which seemed loud 
but distant. It was described by one person as ‘like the noon gun 
at Edinbro’ ;” by another, who had once been in a fire, like ‘ the 
snapping of the wood in a burning house.’ Another, hearing it at 
night, thought ‘our poachers especially noisy,’ an imputation 
resented by the keeper. Moreover, it was in May, when there was 
nothing to poach. They don’t waste shot over rabbits—nothing so 
sportsmanlike ! 
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As the house was not engaged for an idiot asylum, though we 
were not scientific we exercised some common sense in exhausting, as 
far as we knew how, all the obvious hypotheses, as, no doubt, had 
earlier witnesses. 

Our first visitors were the two gentlemen already referred to, who 
as members of the Society for Psychical Research may be expected to 
know something of the conduct of similar inquiries, and they were 
speedily reinforced by three others who supposed us to be mere 
unprotected females, and chivalrously came on purpose to defend us 
from possible ‘humbug.’ Moreover, during most of our stay one 
man-servant slept in the basement, another on the ground floor, and 
both were very much alive to all possibilities of the kind. I have 
already said that Colonel Taylor has made somewhat of a speciality 
of such investigations. It may be worth while, as evidence of his 
critical acumen, to add—generally with a negative result. 

When we were first at the house, the snow lay deep on the 
ground, and we carefully watched for signs of footsteps near 
accessible doors and windows. Colonel Taylor—later—took other 
precautions to assure himself on this score. We familiarised our- 
selves with nocturnal noises. There was no human being resident 
within a quarter of a mile, except the gardener, who came round 
once, sometimes twice, at night to visit the greenhouses, and whose 
step and habits we observed carefully. We knew the cry of the owls, 
of the night-jar, and of other nocturnal vocalists ; we satisfied ourselves 
not only by servants’ evidence, but by that of a cat and a terrier, that 
there were no rats or mice about the house (the stables were distant 
and empty); we knew and allowed for the fact that there was a right 
of way through the grounds, though not near the house, and that 
on a Saturday night strayed revellers occasionally took a short cut 
below our windows. We discovered and took into account that the 
false windows.(put in for symmetry) came, in some cases, very near 
the backs of the fireplaces, and that noises may be made by the 
contraction and expansion of glass in change of temperature. We 
discovered for ourselves, some weeks before the visit of the Times 
correspondent, who explains most of the noises by the fact of its 
existence, that there was a very small space where the roof met the 
walls, through which a slight person could creep the whole way round 
the house. We knew that some of the sounds we had heard could 
be fairly well imitated by the rolling of croquet balls, or the banging 
upon joists, within this space, provided some one could be found, at 
intervals, during several years, to gain entrance to the house on the 
ground floor, pass the butler’s bed-room, mount to the upper floor, 
pass the doors of several bed-rooms, climb to the attics, pass either 
through two servants’ bed-rooms, or, while close to the door of 
another, unscrew a board three feet by two (which, when Colonel 
Taylor opened it in the presence of three persons, I myself being the 
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first to enter, had obviously not been touched for a long time), and, 
creeping on hands and knees, manipulate his croquet ball or what 
not, being careful to avoid ringing the bells as he crawled along the 
unprotected wires and water pipes which had their home there ; 
careful too to keep his candle alight, as the slightest slip might easily 
precipitate him through the plaster into the room below. We 
considered the possibility of noises made by falls of snow from the roof, 
and saw that it was kept clear; we knew exactly at what times the 
train could be heard on the little single line which ran through the 
valley ; we knew the exact measurements of all the walls and that 
there was no space not accounted for. We knew from careful plans 
made by an expert the whereabouts of all the pipes, and that the 
noises occurred just the same when the water was frozen as when it 
was running. We knew—the housemaids told me of the fact at fre- 
quent intervals, and added to the difficulties of the domestic question— 
that every drop of hot water had to be brought up from the basement, 
as none ascended even to the first floor. If the correspondents who 
solve everything as ‘ hot-water pipes’ knew the tone in whieh a 
patient maid can murmur ‘the seventh can I’ve brought up from the 
kitchen, miss,’ we should hear less positive statements on that subject. 
We knew exactly where to stamp on the upper corridor to produce a 
loud vibration in the hall lamp, and the extraordinary sound made 
by a swing-door. We had three, and kept them propped open day 
and night. We knew—I invented it myself after weeks of thought 
and practice—that if you take a bowl (for the game of bowls), and 
drop it over the railings of the gallery, standing well under the centre 
of the glass dome so as to cause as much reverberation as possible, 
and if you contrive to give it a twist so that it shall, in rolling along 
the hall, strike against doors and pillars, you can get a fair imitation, 
on a small scale, of the reverberating noise so familiar to us. 
Whether in a house in which nearly three dozen people have visited, 
not to speak of our own half-dozen servants and those of our visitors, 
all very much on the qui vive and perambulating the house at all 
hours, this feat could be successfully and frequently achieved, is 
another matter. 

We knew all these things and a great many more with which the 
reader need not further be troubled. 

Of course, these suggestions were all very commonplace, but we 
spent a good deal of time and pains upon such experiment and 
investigation on ordinary common-sense lines. We left the scientific 
part of the inquiry to the later party, and were decidedly disappointed 
when Professor Oliver Lodge wrote, after some days’ stay: ‘ There is 
nothing for me to do as a physicist.’ We had quite hoped some sort 
of experiment would have been attempted, had it been only the use 
of a phonograph, or of some machines such as those used in the 
experiments of Professor Crookes, years ago. 
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Some later scientific visitors, to our great satisfaction, suggested 
a variety of interesting tests, mainly as to the objectivity of the 
noises, and steps were at once taken to have these carried out. 
Professor Milne, the distinguished seismologist, most courteously 
advised us as to the use of instruments for measuring vibrations, as 
it seemed certain that sounds so loud as some of those fairly frequent, 
must, if they had any objective existence at all, be capable of registra- 
tion. It was even conceivable that as we were well within a marked 
earthquake district, the sounds themselves might be due to slight 
seismic disturbance. But the suggestions came too late, the lease of 
the house was ended, and the opportunity lost. 

I regret that the results of our inquiry have been so entirely in- 
conclusive, but it must be remembered that we came, not to collect 
evidence as to the ‘ haunting’ of a house, but to inquire into the 
phenomena of a house alleged to be ‘haunted,’ which is a very 
different matter. I have lived at different times in three houses with 
the same character, and have visited many others, in some cases with 
the satisfactory result of discovering the clue to the mystery, and 
laying the ‘ ghost’ for ever. I can only repeat that I can conceive of 
no sane person unwilling to occupy the house alone, or to visit its any 
and every corner in light or dark; I myself, and I think I may say 
most of our visitors, would willingly do so. 

The fact that there are noises in a house which we have been 
unable to explain in no sense proves that they are unexplainable, the 
limitations may be ours; Nature has her secrets which she yields up, 
not unwillingly, but not until they are ripe and the time for the 
harvest has fully come. 

When, in psychical research we have allowed for the vulgarities of 
curiosity, the vileness of fraud, the ignorance of superstition, the in- 
accuracy of the incapable observer, the hasty deductions of the 
theorist, the illogical ravings of the merely emotional—when we have, 
in fact, rejected nine-tenths of so-called ‘ psychical’ phenomena, we 
have, I venture to think, still a residuum of ‘ facts we can’t explain.’ 

To some of us such facts have associations so personal, perhaps 
even so sacred, that we shrink from their treatment as mere matters 
of curiosity or the amusement of an idle hour; even more from in- 
terpretations which seem beneath the dignity of humanity, living 
and dead. If suspension of judgment be our only alternative, it is 
one we need not hesitate toaccept. Science has lately been so liberal 
of her gifts that we may the better take heart and—wait. 


A. GOODRICH-FREER. 
(‘ Miss X.’ ) 





SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS 


TuE following paper is based on information collected by a special 
committee called for that purpose by the Women’s Industrial Council. 
The facts and figures here set forth are actually those presented to 
the Council ; but for any opinions or inferences here expressed the 
writer alone is responsible, inasmuch as neither the committee nor 
the council have as yet dealt finally with the question, and there is 
plenty of room for individual differences of opinion. 

The committee in question included head teachers ; representatives 
of three ‘settlements,’ and of the Toynbee Economic Club; and 
school managers interested in the inquiry ; and every effort was made 
to ensure that the information might be as thorough as the cireum- 
stances permitted. ; 

Fifty-four schools were selected of varying type, representing 
different conditions of poverty, of industry, and population. It must 
be borne in mind from the outset that the figures apply exclusively 
to children who are earning a wage, however nominal; it does not 
cover the numbers who are employed by their own parents unpaid, 
and it touches only those who are in theory working full school 
hours. 

As to the accuracy of the figures, it is believed that so far as they 
go they may safely be trusted. But it must be remembered that 
there is often a considerable reluctance to admit any fact at all when 
the intention of the inquirer is not fully understood and his official 
authority is not palpably—even dangerously—evident. 

The reports received from the different schools vary greatly in 
their completeness and in precision of detail. Questions as to age, 
school standards, attendances, &c., have sometimes been answered, 
sometimes not. Averages, therefore,!have been drawn from the figures 
supplied, and might require some revision if the whole of the in- 
formation could be placed before us. 

The total of children in round numbers among whom the inquiry 
has been made is: boys 16,000, girls 10,000; the total number 
ascertained to be working for wages is: boys 729, girls 523—that is, 
roughly speaking, about 5 per cent. If at first sight this seems a 
small number, it must be remembered that the real question goes 
beyond that of wage earners. That, taken by itself, is little more 
than an index to the habit of working school children generally. 
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Our first table, A, at once suggests the need of modifying these 
percentages. 






Table A. Proportion of wage-earning children below and above Standard IV. 
out of a total return of 729 boys and 230 girls 
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years over | years over 
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In several cases, the numbers given show only those in the higher 
standards ; so that the total of wage earners should evidently be in- 
creased. The table itself is an example of incomplete information, 
as of course it covers only those reports in which the standards have 
been entered ; but it shows the girls beginning work earlier, and at 
a more backward stage of education than the boys. Of the girls over 


11, the majority have not yet passed Standard IV. ; of the boys, seven 
out of twelve have passed it. 








Table B. (1) Number of hours worked by children under 11 years of age 
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(2) Number of hours worked by children over 11 years of age 
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Under | From | From | From | From Prom| From | From | > we t 
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GIRLs (296) 


School-days —7 Before 
school . aor 
School-days ‘only. Midday 


and after school 
Saturdays only ° . 1 
Saturdays and { Sonecl-des 16 


school-days |(School-days 25 


Our second table shows the number of hours during which the 
children are kept at work. 

Now, to take the boys to begin with, the first point that must 
strike us, relatively to the percentage given above, is that of the boys 
nearly four out of five of the wage earners are over 11; therefore 4 
per cent. of all the boys on the rolls are wage earners over 11. So 
that evidently far more than 5 per cent. of the boys over 11—boys, 
that is, who have just come to the age when the advantages of 
education are beginning to multiply—are spending their time out of 
school as newspaper or errand boys and what not. 

Next with reference to the number of hours employed. The 
detailed reports show that an ‘ uncertain’ period of employment on 
school days often means employment before school, at mid-day, and 
after school for an indefinite number of hours ‘as required.’ This is 
almost invariably true in those districts where child labour is in 
request for domestic industries. 

‘Uncertain’ hours on Saturdays mean, in a vast number of cases, 
‘all day.’ That is to say, these cases would, if accurately returned, 
be scheduled as twelve hours and over. Of the 249 boys who are 
returned under the heading of twelve hours and over, 220 are em- 
ployed in shops and fifteen as barbers’ assistants. Of these, thirty- 
nine work sixteen hours and over. : 

Nineteen, all milk, stable, market, or newspaper boys, work for 
more than three hours before school—that is, work begins at 5 or 
5.30 A.M., in a few cases even earlier. Thus a butcher’s boy goes to 
market at 4 A.M. every day, and shouts ‘ buy, buy’ outside a stall till 
late at night, coming to school ‘ voiceless and stupid.’ Another 
‘minds carts’ at Covent Garden from 4—8.30 a.m. A. L., aged 11, 
delivers milk from 5.30-8.30 a.m. and from 5-9 P.M. on school days, 
and all Saturday. T. F., aged 9, sells papers from 6.30-9 a.m., from 
5-8 p.M., and for sixteen hours on Saturday. G. S., aged 12, ‘ trades 
on his own account,’ and sells papers from 5-11.30 p.m. daily, and for 
fifteen hours on Saturday. L. N. works at a fried fish shop ‘ all hours 
when not at school.’ Thirty-eight boys work till midnight on Satur- 
days. These are all shop boys or barbers’ assistants. In one school 
which returns a total of thirty wage earners, sixteen work over twelve 
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hours on Saturdays, seven of these for fourteen hours and over, three 
for sixteen hours, and one for seventeen hours. 

When we come to the question of wages there are no exact data 
from which to draw definite conclusions, but a rough approximation 
would be as follows: Delivering newspapers and milk, 1d.—1}d. per 
hour ; street selling, ?d.; errands, 4d.; shop boys, 1d.—ljd.; 
carrying and delivering coal, 1d. Sometimes food is given in addi- 
tion, but this and the rate of payment seem to be purely an arbitrary 
arrangement. For instance, one boy takes out vegetables and serves 
at a greengrocer’s from 8—9.30 A.M., from 12-1 P.M., from 5-7 P.M. 
daily, and for twelve hours on Saturday, for 3s.; while a boy of 9 
is employed at a newspaper shop from 6-8 p.m. daily for 4d. 

One boy chops lump-sugar for an uncertain number of hours for 
2d. every evening; another cuts chaff for, apparently, the same time 
for 4d. a week. 

R. A., aged 10, serves at a second-hand clothes stall in the street 
from 8 A.M.—12 P.M. on Saturdays for 6d.; S. P., aged 12, serves at 
an oilman’s every night till 10 o’clock for 3s. a week. 

A boy of 8 delivers morning milk for 1s. 6d. a week ; but one of 
11, going round to sell with a milk-barrow from 6-8.30 a.m., from 
12-1 p.m., and from 5-6 P.M. on week days and Sundays, makes 
3s. 6d. and food. A barber’s boy, whose hours are from 5-10 P.M, 
daily, and all Saturday and part of Sunday, makes 2s. 6d. and food. 

We should expect a boy following the magnificent profession of a 
‘tea traveller’ to make more than 1s. 6d. for a thirteen hours’ day, 
and it is a surprise to find that ‘general work’ in a private house 
commands a rate of payment of less than 4d. an hour. But with 
the boys, and to a more serious extent with the girls, it is in the 
home industries that we find the lowest pay combined with the 
longest hours ; and boys employed as furniture and marble polishers, 
artificial flower, match and fancy box makers, boot sewers, &c., appear 
to work at every possible moment of the day and night with only a 
few pence at the end of the week to show for it. 

Turning to the girls, the still larger proportion scheduled as 
‘uncertain,’ both as to hours and wages, makes the results obtained 
decidedly less precise and informing. Moreover, the reports bear on 
them, with increased emphasis and frequency, reference to the 
children being employed not strictly as wage earners, but to ‘ help in 
the house’ of neighbours or relations for food, stray articles of cloth- 
ing, and casual coppers. In one school, where only twelve are 
returned as regular wage earners, ‘ nearly all’ are said to be employed 
as above described. 

From another school, in which sixty-two girls out of atotal of 418 
are returned as wage earners, comes the report that ‘many of these 
girls are too heavily taxed for their strength ; in fact, some of them 
have no real childhood, but are baby-minding, or taking home work, 
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or meals to parents and elder brothers and sisters morning, noon, and 
night.’ From a school where, out of a total of 307 girls, sixty-five 
are returned as out working at all hours in industries such as steel 
stitching, artificial flower-making, beadwork, furwork, box-making, 
paper-bag making and boot-sewing, we get the following opinion: 
‘No doubt all this nightwork unfits the girls for schoolwork, but 
possibly it is a necessary evil, as it keeps the girls out of the streets, 
and away from the quarrels of their parents at home.’ 

In another district seventy-four girls out of a total of 415 are 
returned, all employed in baby-minding, ‘fetching errands,’ and 
housework. Baby-minding often includes scrubbing a room, and 
housework and errands go hand in hand. 

The time employed is usually an hour at midday, two to four 
hours after school, and ‘all day’ Saturday. The payment may be 
anything from 2d. to 6d. a week, the elder girls in exceptional cases 
making 28. to 2s. 6d. The wages of these girls are purely arbitrary, 
and will often vary 60 per cent. in the same street. To quote from 
one report : 


The difference between the wages of the boys and the girls is not merely the begin- 
ning of that difference which is so strongly marked between the wages of men 
and women, but is a consequence of the fact that, while the boys accept employ- 
ment largely in order to earn a little money, the wages are a subordinate con- 
sideration in the case of the girls, It seems to the mothers only natural that a 
girl should help to clean, or baby-mind ; and if there is no need of her services at 
home, then she can ‘ oblige’ a neighbour. In the latter case she may get 6d., 
instead of 1d. or 2d. from her mother; but even if only 2d. or 3d. were offered, 
she would do the work all the same. 


From another school which gives a return of twenty-three girls in 
and above Standard IV., out of a school total of 193, comes the follow- 
ing report: ‘The employment appears to consist in helping neigh- 
bours in or a little above their own circumstances.’ 

The following examales will serve to illustrate the extreme 
irregularity of payment : 

M. B., aged 10, minds a baby for six and a half hours daily and 
for thirteen hours on Saturday, for 6d. and food. L. N., aged 9, for 
two hours daily and eleven hours on Saturday, for 2d. without food. 
S.E., aged 9, for five hours daily, all Saturday, and all Sunday for 6d. 
B. P., aged 7, helps a landlady ‘ to clean’ for several hours daily for 
‘a few pence a week.’ F. C., aged 12, for two hours every day for 1s. 
G. S., aged 11, serves every night for four and a half hours in a shop 
for 1s. C.D. turnsa mangle for three and a half hours daily and 
for ten hours on Saturday for 2d. and her food. 

Nor are the conclusions much more definite with regard to’ girls 
in home industries. S. P., aged 9, works for four hours daily at 
quill-winding, and makes 6d. L. E., aged 10, does needlework for 
the same number of hours for 3d. Children of 7 to 10 years of age 
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work five and six hours a day at artificial flower-making, getting for 
daisies jd. a gross, for other tlowers 1d. to 7d. per gross. Steel- 
covering, also done by children of 10, is paid at the rate of 2$d. to 
34d. per gross, and children work before school, midday, after school, 
and all Saturday for 8d. Match-boxes are paid at the rate of 6d. for 
the same hours, though we find a child of 9 working six and a half 
hours daily, five of them after school, for 2d. a week. 

Furwork and jetwork brings them in about 6d. to 1s., according 
to age; fancy box-making from ld. to 6d. per gross; paper bags, 
4d. per 1,000. At this we find a child of 8 working two hours daily 
for 2d. a week. On the other hand, a girl of 12, employed as a 
brush maker for five and a half hours, returns her wages as 3s. ; one 
of 14, a beadworker, working for five hours a day, at 2s. 6d. ; and one 
of 12, a trouser maker, working four hours a day at 1s. 6d. 

On the whole, girls seem to work at all these trades, as well as at 
chair caning, furniture polishing, boot sewing, and basket making, for 
an uncertain number of hours, ‘ as required,’ on school days and all 
Saturdays, for wages varying from 2d. to ls. per week, any higher 
rate of payment being very exceptional. 

In one especial centre for feeble-minded children, almost all— 
boys and girls alike—are reported as so working, and as ‘staying 
away from school occasionally to do the work.’ From various schools 
come reports of girls kept away from school to mind babies for 
neighbours for a few pence weekly. Or again, we read: ‘None of 
these girls go to little places, because all the people round are alike 
poor, but they go home with their mothers’ work, shirt making, 
trouser finishing, &c., and are often kept so late as to be unable to 
get to school. This they speak of as “ going to shop.” The people 
who give out the work keep the children hours. I might say that, 
while they are attending school, the girls help with the work at 
home ; ¢.g. button-holes for the elder girls, and sack making and so 
on for the younger ones.’ 


Table C. Number of school absences in the year out of a total return of 
305 boys and 98 girls 


Boys 


None Under 30 | 30-50 50-100 100-200 200 and over Total | 
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Table C shows the exact relation between non-attendance and 
wage earning. That there is such a relation it is impossible to 
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doubt, but it is easy to exaggerate its extent by ignoring that, in a 
large number of cases, an intimate knowledge of the home life shows 
the irregularity of attendance to be due to the evil influences in the 
home rather than the work done outside it. What this table does 
conclusively prove is that the practice of wage earning tells more 
seriously against the attendance of girls than of boys, the approxi- 
mate average absences of the girls being ninety-five per annum, 
those of boys seventy. 

Before coming to mere expressions of opinion as distinct from 
statements of positive experience, or direct inferences therefrom, we 
have another table to look at. 


Table D.—Boys 
(out of a total return of 729) 

Nature of Employment Number Employed 
Newspaper delivery . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 102 
Shops . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ° : 313 
Errands. : . . . ‘ : 134 
Street-selling, hawking . ‘ . ‘ : . 56 
Minding carts, vans, and barges . ; ‘ ‘ , 16 
Sweeping schools : ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° 138 
Work at private houses. . ; ‘ . . 22 
Carrying and loading coal . ‘ ‘ ‘ i 15 
Furwork, flower, stay, box, mat, and wire work i 17 
Mangling, rag sorting, pressing . : . . . 9 
Post Office ‘ 
Wood chopping, lamp cleaning ° 
Furniture polishing , ; 
Stable work . 
Carpentering, cabinet w ork 
Jewellery 
Minding children 
Dog fancier, ticket-boy at theatre 


Total 


GIRLS 
(out of a total return of 523) 


Nature of Occupation Number Employed 
Sewers and machinists ‘ 18 
Quill winders, paper bag makers, ‘ste el coverers, brush ) 

makers, bookfolders, and artificial flower makers { 
Jet workers, fur workers, and polishers 
Street sellers 
Singers and dancers 
Boot sewers . 
Match box-makers 
Fancy box-makers 
Assisting in shops 
Manglers 
Baby-minding 
House cleaning 
Errands 
Miscellaneous 
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In some respects, Table D gives the most serious food for reflec- 
tion of all. For it might conceivably be urged that it is better for 
boys and. girls, when they have reached the years of discretion—which 
arrive so much earlier for the children of artisans than for those of 
professional men—to begin learning the practical business of life 
instead of going on cramming their heads with useless knowledge. 
But how much of the ‘practical business’ is being learnt? The 
number of boys here shown as employed in a way which can by any 
possibility further them in occupations demanding skill and practice 
is too small even to take into consideration. A dozen out of the 729 
would appear to coverthemall. How some of the commoner employ- 
ments are actually found to affect them we shall presently see. As 
for the girls, it would be difficult to find even half a dozen whose work 
is in any sense a training. Let anyone try a housemaid ‘ trained’ in 
this fashion, or a nursemaid who has been in the habit of ‘minding 
baby,’ and she will not feel that those young persons would have 
been the worse servants in mind or body for a little more schooling 
and a little less drudgery. As for the other employments, they are 
mainly the worst paid and least skilled forms of labour in existence. 
It is, at any rate, a:sorry civilisation which exacts such labour from 
its child population as their only refuge from the streets. Indeed, 
it is probable that the taste to earn something without being at the 
trouble and expense of acquiring much technical skill which is fostered 
to an unhealthy extent, in parents and children alike, by all this 
casual child labour is largely responsible for the unpleasant fact that 
of all the boys who passed out of our elementary schools in 1895, only 
941 were traced to skilled employments, whereas 8,802 are known to 
have drifted into the ranks of unskilled workers. 

The parents are too impatient for results to support their children 
through a long apprenticeship, the children too pleased and proud 
to be in a position of partial independence for any movement for the 
limitation of child labour to proceed to any appreciable extent from 
themselves. Nor is it by any means always the poorest parents 
who exact the hardest work from their children. The anxiety of the 
better-off parent to spend more on clothes often results in serious 
overwork to the little body in the tidier clothes, and, consequently, 
in a still more terrible curse to the little struggling brain, and 
involves an expensive waste of nine-tenths of the education which 
we are at such trouble to provide. 

When we turn to the impression which these inquiries have pro- 
duced on the minds of those who have collected the information we 
find remarkable divergences of opinion. 

What is the effect on the children? The wage earners among 
the girls do not seem to be distinguishable from those who are 
merely domestic drudges. One mistress remarks that they are 
commonly the more intellectual girls ; but that does not involve any 
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inferences as to their intelligence compared with that of the girls 
who are not kept drudging at home. Several teachers hazard the 
opinion that it is better for the children—boys or girls—to be 
employed because it keeps them out of mischief, or keeps them away 
from home (truly a useful argument for those who tremble at the 
thought of weakening ‘parental responsibility’ by interference) or 
keeps them off the streets (a quarter of the girls are occupied 
‘fetching errands,’ and a third of the boys are engaged with errands 
or newspapers). Some remark on the assistance to parents out of 
work or earning little, which opens up an unlimited field for an 
economic discussion on wages. But while, on the other hand, there 
are investigators who point to serious individual cases of manifest 
overwork, it cannot be said that there is any marked consensus of 
opinion that overwork is prevalent from this cause. The most 
emphatic expressions on this head are reserved for those cases of 
domestic drudgery, unpaid, and of help, also unpaid, extracted from 
their children by parents employed in what are called domestic 
industries. 

And here perhaps we may introduce some notes not strictly 
relevant to the subject of wage-earning children proper. 

We hear of a child of 9, who works regularly at match-box 
making till 9 o’clock or later, a regular attendant at school, but some- 
times drowsy. Another of 8, match-box making till 9 o’clock also. 
But she is absent two or three times a week because she is ‘doing 
the boxes.’ And another of 10 who works till 12 o’clock every night, 
and ‘is often very unfit for her lessons;’ and soon. These instances 
only crop up casually in this inquiry, but how much might they be 
multiplied if its scope were extended ? 

On one point and one only does it seem that there is absolute 
unanimity of opinion—.e. in the condemnation of street selling as an 
occupation for children. Newspaper boys, hawkers, sellers of ‘ penny 
wonders,’ &c., amounting to about 7 per cent. of the whole, cannot 
by any possibility be said to be ‘necessarily and beneficially 
employed,’ and from all quarters come reports of the evils, mental, 
moral, and physical, resulting from such employment. School- 
masters are practically agreed that the sale of papers by little boys 
seduces them into habits of betting, the sporting news in the evening 
papers being the chief cause of the sales. Three head teachers in 
one room agreed unhesitatingly to the proposition that as soon as 
they know that a boy has begun going round with the ‘ Winners,’ 
his career ceases to hold promise. They did not put it like that. 
They avoided euphemisms. As for the miscellaneous sellers of 
‘penny wonders’ and so on, their market is chiefly around the 
public house doors. Of course the domestic hearth may be demoral- 
ising, but the public house is not usually regarded as an improving 
alternative. A curious statement, too, is made in connection with 
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this matter of betting—that the ‘barbers’ shops’ in which several] 
boys are employed are not seldom betting agencies. 

In Prussia a law has recently been passed prohibiting the'sale of 
anything in the streets by children under the age of 14, and a move- 
ment is on foot for closely regulating the limits and conditions of the 
employments of children in the streets in Prussia. No child of 
school age is allowed to deliver bread, milk, or papers between the 
hours of 7 P.M. and 7 A.M., under penalty of fines from parents and 
employers. In England, street selling by children is regulated by 
the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 1894, which forbids 
it for those under 11 years of age ; but these returns show that, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, there are many under 11 years of age, who are street 
selling in spite of the Act. 

Incomplete as this inquiry is, I would suggest that it does fairly 
prove : 

(1) That there are grievous cases of overwork among these 
children. 

(2) That the overwork does make it impossible to obtain the best 
educational results. 

(3) That it is sometimes extremely demoralising. 

(4) That the economic value of the work done is too small to be 
taken into account. 

(5) That further regulation of the employment of school children 
not under the Factory laws is desirable. 

(6) That the whole matter ought to be seriously taken up and 
thoroughly examined into officially, with a view to obtaining a com- 
pleteness and accuracy of information necessarily out of reach of any 
unofficial council or association. 


Epira F. Hoae. 





ELIZABETHAN RE/JOICINGS 


A RETROSPECT 


THERE is a freshness and verve animating the rejoicings over the 
Queen’s unparalleled reign of sixty years that would do honour to @ 
younger country, and which cannot fail to quicken the pulse and 
gladden the hearts of her subjects in every part of the empire. 
Assuredly the England of Victoria, while advancing towards a higher 
standard of intelligence and refinement, has lost none of the robust 
strength of character which marked the national life, say, in the 
‘Spacious days of Great Elizabeth.’ The two periods present some- 
thing in common which arrests attention, and sends the imagination 
trooping to discover features of identity. In each period, the 
Elizabethan and Victorian, a queen well-beloved of her people holds 
sway over the realm—the first for well-nigh half a century, the 
second overstepping her jubilee by a decade, still reigns over a loyal 
and devoted people; while the overflowing energies of the teeming 
multitude find a field for labour and enterprise in countries ‘ beyond 
sea,’ where the earth’s richest treasures reward their dauntless courage, 
as did the New World in the days of Elizabeth. Possibly the distant 
future may look upon the brilliant record of the Victorian era as 
upon a picture representing the veritable realisation of the high 
hopes and aspirations of Elizabethan statesmen and pioneers of 
civilisation. No one can fail to recognise how deeply England 
to-day is indebted to their wise statesmanship and heroic achieve- 
ments. A brief retrospect to the jubilant days when the people 
rejoiced, and their hearts were glad in their idolised conception of 
‘Good Queen Bess,’ will enable us to see something of how we stand 
in relation to them, their habits and manners. We pass at once 
under the inspiriting influence of a sense of freedom realised, finding 
utterance in unrestrained, bounding gaiety; of a love of daring 
adventure, out of which there sprang heroes worthy of their sea-girt 
home; while intellect, untrammelled, developed a galaxy of genius 
up to which men still look for inspiration. The Elizabethan age was 
rich indeed in every element which tends towards elevating a people 
to the first rank among nations. 
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The Queen, like her subjects, delighted in joyous displays of 
pageantry, and a memorable day in the nation’s annals was that 
which broke upon London on the 23rd of November 1558, when 
Elizabeth set out for her capital attended by a thousand nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen, and took up a temporary abode in the 
spacious dwelling of Lord North, the Chartreux—an immense pile of 
buildings which afforded ample accommodation for her retinue. In 
preparation for her further progress to the Tower, then a royal 
residence, a prison, a court of justice, and a garrison, the streets along 
the route had been spread with fine gravel; triumphal arches with 
appropriate decorations had been hastily constructed, and singers 
and musicians were stationed at intervals, who sang and played in 
‘most sweet and heavenly manner.’ A vast concourse of people 
thronged the way, and right lustily did they give expression to their 
long pent-up love and admiration for the young Queen who, seated 
on a palfrey, attired in purple velvet, slowly wended her course 
towards the Tower, attended by the heralds and great officers of 
State. Simple offerings of flowers were made to Her Majesty by the 
poor and lowly, and as she acknowledged their gifts and listened to 
their prayers with winning affability, many a cry was raised for 
‘Good Queen Bess, God bless her!’ and she would answer with a 
sweet smile, ‘I thancke ye, my goode peuple.’ This spontaneous 
flow of heartfelt greeting all along the route deeply touched 
Elizabeth, and her emotion on arriving in State at the Tower can be 
well understood. But a little while before she had entered it at the 
Traitors’ Gate, a terrified and defenceless prisoner, hopeless of deliver- 
ance from an ignominious death. While a captive a band of armed 
guards had broken into her chamber and conducted her she knew 
not whither, though whispered words of comfort gave her courage. 
But a little while, and she finds herself again at the Tower re-entering 
the fortress in triumph, supported by all the great ministers of the realm 
and the ringing cheers of the good citizens of London. ‘Devotion 
alone,’ says Miss Atkin, in her sympathetic Memoirs of Elizabeth, ‘could 
supply becoming language to the emotions which swelled her bosom ; 
and no sooner had she reached the royal apartments than, falling on 
her knees, she returned humble and fervent thanks to that Providence 
which had brought her safely, like Daniel from the den of lions, to 
behold the day of exaltation.’ Yet another and more impressive 
spectacle in her honour was soon to follow. 

The morning of the 12th of January 1559 ushered in the long- 
hoped-for event of Elizabeth’s coronation, for the celebration of which 
at Westminster preparations were being made on a scale of pomp and 
fertility of invention which was to outrival all the high festivals ever 
before held in the land. Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the metropolis 
as it would appear from an elevation such as the Tower commands. 
Casting a glance over the scene below we marvel at the narrowness of 
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the streets; they are crooked and ill-paved, and yet, itregular and 
winding as they are, are singularly picturesque, with their houses built 
of plaster, cross-beamed, and pinnacled with ornamental woodwork. 
The upper stories overhang the chambers beneath, and have floating 
from their windows and turrets banners and pennons of gaily 
coloured cloth, embroidered with gold or silver, ‘needle-work 
sublime,’ which would have done honour to the Bayeux tapestry. 
These, stretching over the narrow space, unite with similar emblems 
of festivity suspended from the dwellings on the opposite side; 
altogether, the ornamental structure of the houses, with quaint 
gables and overhanging balconies, with flags lazily moving to the breeze 
—the scene has a very old-world aspect, suggestive of the Orient. 
But the Thames is the great thoroughfare of London; on its 
banks stand the famous summer residences of the Tudor princes, 
the palaces of Westminster, Richmond, and Greenwich; and on the 
wide, open beach of the Strand are reared the mansions midst spacious 
gardens of the nobility and opulent merchants of the City, who vie 
with each other in the grandeur of their equipages, and in all that 
wealth can display. And right in view, surrounded by a lovely 
garden stretching down to the river, is the historic Durham House, 
where the amiable and unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, the nine days’ 
queen, had married Guildford Dudiey, and which was soon to pass 
into the possession of Raleigh, held on leave from the Queen. In 
this splendid mansion, whose upper rooms take in a sweeping view 
of the old bridge, the tower of Lambeth Palace, and the waving 
flags of the Globe, and of the distant pavilions of Paris Garden, 
would meet in friendly intercourse some of England’s foremost men 
of thought and action, whose genius and enterprise were destined to 
shape the whole after life of the nation. The eyes of the populace 
are attracted towards the hundreds of barges lining the river banks, 
now aglow in all the showy colours and devices that the best crafts- 
men skilled in all the mysteries of their art can produce to enliven 
the scene. Each of the splendid array of royal barges is enriched 
with carved and gilded figures, and decked and trimmed with targets 
and banners, ancestral armour and escutcheons. And the rowers are 
attired in gaily coloured livery, each oarsman wearing on his left 
arm a distinguishing badge, a silver shield on which is engraven the 
coat armour or other device of his lord. Conspicuous among the 
crowd of gay craft is the bachelors’ barge of the Lord Mayor’s 
company, to wit, the Mercers, furnished with a foist supporting 
three tops or tiers, and which has artillery aboard gallantly appointed 
so as to shoot off lustily ; add to these a band of musicians braying 
with a force as if they meant to blow down the Tower. Ringing 
cheers resound from the banks of the river as leisurely the state 
barges of the nobility, followed by those of the great City merchants, 
wend their course towards Westminster, in order to attend Her 
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Majesty back to the Tower, where, according to arrangement, she 
will occupy the royal apartments for two days. 

On the morning of the 14th of January 1559, Elizabeth issued 
from the Tower, radiant in the happiness born of conscious possession 
of her people’s love, loyalty, and devotion to her person and aims. 
Her presence animates with new life the whole mass of human beings 
crowding the thoroughfare, and the air is rent with exultant acclaim 
as cheer upon cheer greets her appearance among them. Remarks pass 
from one to another that she looks right queenly ; that a true daughter 
of great King Hal has come to her own. There she stands in her 
sumptuously appointed chariot, in the full glow of maidenly beauty ; 
twenty-five, close upon her twenty-sixth birthday. She is strong- 
limbed and well-proportioned, rather tall than of middle height ; her 
hair is light golden, and her forehead is high and well rounded ; her 
eyes are brown and lively, full of self-restrained life and fire. The 
whole of her splendid physique is harmonised by gentleness, grace, 
and majesty, such as fascinated Essex and Raleigh and all who came 
into her presence. No brighter vision had ever before broken upon 
the nation than now appeared before the admiring gaze of the sway- 
ing multitude, eager to get a glimpse of their new Queen; and in 
the eyes of the old she was Aurora, ushering in the dawning of a new 
and brighter day for England. A new and imposing feature of her 
retinue through the City was a cavalcade of ‘goodly and beautiful 
ladies, richly appointed. . . . Both they and the lords were habited 
in crimson velvet, with which their horses were also trapped.’ This 
troop of fair equestrians shed lustre upon the procession and height- 
ened its interest in the eyes of the populace, who saw in the alliance 
of power with grace and beauty something of romantic charm drawn 
from the courts of chivalry. But a deeper feeling than this stirred 
the hearts and revived the hopes of her more sober-minded lieges, 
who, though full of admiration and pride, welcomed this Tudor prin- 
cess as a worthy daughter of that overmastering monarch whom they 
regarded, notwithstanding his flagrant acts of tyranny and violence, 
as the highest type of English manhood—a monarch who would 
brook no rival, temporal or spiritual, within his own dominions. 
The strong arm when invested with every acknowledged authority 
possesses a fascination for the multitude which always commands 
their admiration. Among the many incidents of the pageant a few 
stand out prominently, and may be taken as illustrative of the royal 
procession. On the top platform of one of the cars is exhibited ‘ The 
seat of Worthy Governance,’ occupied by a living figure representing 
the Queen. Below are the Cardinal Virtues, trampling upon Igno- 
rance, Vice, and Superstition. In the next are effigies representing a 
vanishing decay, and an oncoming flourishing commonwealth ; in 
the same car Time, that always tells, holds his daughter Truth by 
the hand, who presents to the Queen an English Bible. This simple 
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act touches in Elizabeth a chord in harmony with the gift; she 
graciously accepts it, then reverently pressing it to her lips and heart 
declares aloud, amid the grateful benedictions of her people, that she 
values the book above price, that she will read it, and it shall be to 
her as a pledge made to them that by its teachings she will govern 
the nation. Another scene represents the Queen as ‘ Deborah, the 
judge and restorer of the house of Israel.’ The curious mysteries 
and moralities posted at different points along the way having been 
duly explained to Her Majesty are left behind, and the procession 
has now reached the farther end of Cheapside. Here the City 
Recorder sees that now his opportunity has come, and stepping for- 
ward presents to Elizabeth a bountiful purse filled to the mouth with 
golden marks, which she takes with alacrity, holding out both hands 
and answering his harangue ‘ marvellous pithily,’ and in right merry 
mood ; which little incident calls to mind Humboldt’s story of his 
chameleon, which he said possessed a faculty in common with many 
divines, namely, of directing one eye towards heaven whilst keeping 
the other turned to the earth. Some charming touches of simple 
pathos occur on the way to Westminster. One of her attendant 
knights remarks that ‘ Yonder is an ancient citizen which weepeth 
and turneth his face away ; how may it beinterpreted? that he doth 
so for sorrow or for gladness?’ With a just and pleasing confidence 
her Grace replied, ‘I warrant ye it is for gladness.’ The chronicler, 
overcome with rapt admiration, exclaims, ‘ How many nosegays did 
her Grace receive at poor women’s hands! How many times stayed 
she her chariot when she saw any simple body offer to speak to her 
Grace! A branch of rosemary given her Grace with a supplication by 
a poor woman about Fleet Bridge was seen in her chariot till she 
reached Westminster.’ And now, having reached the Abbey gates, 
Elizabeth takes leave of her people, and in a few cordial words thanks 
them for all they have done for her, and amid thundering applause 
she assures them that she will ever ‘ stand their Good Queen.’ 
Glancing across the surface of everyday life in the Elizabethan 
days of robust manhood, it is interesting to notice the lively, child- 
like simplicity of manners, the love of showy, brilliant colours worn by 
both sexes, and to compare these charming characteristics with the 
sober habiliments and reserved manners of the present day. Here 
is an example of the man of fashion, the beau-idéal of the metro- 
polis, as he sallies forth into the City to parade himself in the favourite 
mart of fashionable loungers, St. Paul’s Churchyard. His beard, if 
he have one, is on the wane, but his moustaches are cultivated and 
curled at the points, and himself redolent with choicest perfumes. 
Costly jewels decorate his ears; a gold brooch of rarest workmanship 
fastens his bright scarlet cloak, which is thrown carelessly upon his 
left shoulder, for he is most anxious to exhibit to the utmost advan- 
tage the rich hatchings of his silver-hilted rapier and dagger, the 
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exquisite cut of his doublet (shorn of its skirts) and trunk hose. His 
hair, cropped close from the top of the head down the back, hangs 
in long love-locks on the sides. His hat, which was then really new 
in the country, having supplanted the woollen cap or hood, is thrown 
jauntily on one side ; it is high and tapering towards the crown, and 
has a band round it, richly adorned with precious stones, or by gold- 
smith’s work, and this gives support to one of the finest of plumes, 
In the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s were to be found those worthy 
originals of the modern restaurant—eating-houses—celebrated in 
their day for the profusion and variety, rather than for the delicacy, 
of their viands. At one of these convivial establishments would 
assemble the gayest and liveliest of the metropolis. Here, about an 
hour before noon, the dining hour of rank and fashion, the gay gos- 
siping Thomas Dekker, whose sparkling booklets on the social life of 
London were the joy and talk of the town, meets his fellow gossips 
and chosen bons vivants, Laneham and honest Harry Goldingham, 
the wild wag of the Court, all radiant with mirth, jollity, and jewelry, 
to regale themselves upon the rarest dainties of the season. Full of 
vivacity, with ready quip and crank, Dekker instructs them in the 
fashionable art of the ‘ tobacconist.’ 


Before the meat comes smoking to the board [Dekker tells them], our gallant 
must draw out his tobacco-box, the ladle for the cold snuff into his nostrils, the 
tongs and the priming-rod, all of which artillery may be of gold or silver, if he can 
reach the price of it; it will be a reasonable useful pawn at all times when the 
amount of his money falls out to run low. And here you must observe to know 
what tobacco is in town better than the merchants, and to discourse of the apothe- 
caries where it is to be sold. Then let him show his several tricks in taking it, as 
the whiff, the ring, &c., for these are compliments that gain gentlemen no mean 
respect. 


The dinner is served, and the table literally groans under the hecatomb 
of veal, kid, coney, capon, and piles of red and fallow deer, spread 
out before them: for their not unwilling acceptance. There are several 
courses, and each has its appropriate sauce. Strangely, beef is 
thought to be too gross, though brawn remains in favour, and the 
famous boar’s head, though still reckoned among the choicest of 
dishes, shrinks aside in presence of the new and deservedly esteemed 
favourite, lamb. Of poultry, swans, cranes, cygnets, and storks rank 
among the excellences of the table; and for dessert, the finest fruits, 
jellies, confections, and spices are served. But to recount a tithe of 
the rich and rare delicacies (?), the triumphs of English cookery, 
which characterised the high and abundant living of this reign would 
place us somewhat in the position of the honest old annalist, John 
Stow, who says, ‘ To describe to you the order, the dishes, the sub- 
tleties, and strange devices of the same, I lack both a head of fine 
wit, and also, cunning in my bowels to declare the wonderful devices.’ 
One little delicacy of the day, however, should not escape notice, 
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particularly as it belongs to the art of roasting, in which, Fynes 
Moryson tells us, ‘the English cooks excelled all others. A sucking 
pig a day or two old was taken from the sow and fed on dates and 
muscadine for a week or longer. When considered to be sufficiently 
fed for the spit it was “dressed and sent to table with a pudding in 
its belly.”’ 

Having refreshed themselves they would stroll towards the play- 
house, Blackfriars or the Globe, where the acting began about one 
o'clock. ‘ At a new play,’ Dekker remarks, ‘ you take up the twelve- 
penny room, next the stage, because you and the lords may seem 
hail-fellows well met.’ To less favoured parts of the house a penny 
or twopence was charged, and for an extra fee you might take up a 
place on the stage and recline on newly laid rushes. Speaking of 
this practice at the Globe Theatre, Hutton, in his Follies of 
Anatomie, says 

. . . If the crowded stage 

Must needs be graced with you and your page, 
Sware for a place with each controlling foole, 
And send your hackned servant for a stoole. 


A flag was hoisted in front of the building, to indicate to the 
public that here was the playhouse. Inside, the stage was 
illuminated with branch torch-lights, as in churches ; and a band of 
musicians armed with trumpets, cornets, hautboys, and other instru- 
ments, played three flourishes to announce the commencement of the 
performance. Between the acts, too, they would play lively airs 
to while away the time. The curtain was drawn not upwards as now 
but sideways; and in lieu of scenery cards were hung up, whereon 
was writ in a big, bold hand, we may be sure, the place or scene the 
spectator was to conjure up in his mind, as ‘This is a Garden,’ a 
‘Palace,’ a ‘ Wood,’ or ‘ This is Rome,’ and so forth, as occasion 
might require. Judging from the light raillery of Sir Philip Sidney, 
it is very doubtful whether there was a change of scenes at the period 
when dramatic pieces were just coming into vogue, and supplanting 
the medisval mystery and morality plays. Before the play began 
the audience amused themselves with reading, playing at cards, indul- 
ging in lusty banter, smoking, and drinking ale—‘ ale at huffcap, or 
dragon’s milk,’ which Harrison says people ‘consumed so heartily that 
never did Romulus and Remus suck their she-wolf with such eager and 
sharp devotion as these men ale at huffcap, till they be as red as 
cocks, and little wiser than their combs.’ If it be the intention of 
the Elizabethan Stage Society to revive the primitive playhouse, with 
all its early traditions strictly adhered to, it may be hoped that the 
minor details will not be wholly overlooked. The novelty and charm 
of the illusion would be heightened were gas-light excluded, and the 
stage floor strewn with rushes, and if were added a spruce, hidalgo- 
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like playgoer stretched thereon at ease, his elbows resting on a stool, 
gazing with rapt attention as the play unfolds to his wondering 
imagination new phases in life’s drama. Three centuries ago, on the 
7th of December 1594, these very things happened in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn, when Elizabeth paid her accustomed visit to witness the 
performance of the Comedy of Errors, and marvelled at the wondrous 
creations of Shakespeare’s brain and the skill of the performers— 
Shakespeare himself and Bourbidge, Edward Allen and Richard Tarle- 
ton. Imagination pictures with fond delight the presence of the Queen, 
radiant in all the charms of royal beauty, and enables us to realise 
the proud enthusiasm with which the members of the society to-day, 
on the grand night of each term, drink ‘To the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of Good Queen Bess.’ Queen Bess knew herself 
to be the idol of her people, gloried in the knowledge, and was happy ; 
though, to be sure, she would have her fling now and then, as when 
she seized the dying Countess of Nottingham in her bed, and shook 
her vehemently, exclaiming, God might forgive her, but she never 
could. Then there are the claims of the critics to be remembered, 
who, honoured then as now, were furnished with free stools on the 
stage, and their creature comforts amply provided for, so far as pipes 
and tobacco and a joram of brown October could go. There seems 
good reason for hoping that the old fashion may come in again of 
playing masques of the early school (say, Ben Jonson’s) at City 
festivals. The present year, when the whole empire is celebrating 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee reign, would seem to be a peculiarly 
fitting occasion for the revival. Presented with all their quaint 
surroundings, they would stand out from the background of the 
picture of social life in Elizabethan days as landmarks indicating 
how far the Victorian age has advanced on the road towards other 
and higher ideals. It is not without interest to notice that perukes 
and masques formed part of the stage paraphernalia, and that the 
female parts for the first hundred years were performed by young 
men. It seems strange to us that plays should have been acted on 
Sundays only up to the year 1579; after that date they were per- 
formed on Sundays and other days indiscriminately. The earliest 
patent for acting comedies, tragedies, &c., is dated 1574, and within 
thirty years no fewer than fifteen licensed playhouses were opened to 
afford this rational amusement to the inhabitants of London. Such, 
briefly, was the state of the stage when Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe 
and others rescued it from the puerilities of mystery and miracle 
plays. 

Looking back upon the ‘ Princelye Pleasures of Kennelworth,’ one 
is filled with amazement at the unmerciful tediousness, the ludicrous 
incongruities, which afforded unabated rapturous delight for a period 
of nineteen days to Elizabeth and her lieges. Thirteen bears were 
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baited, and Laneham in his celebrated letter (Nicholas’s reprint) 
describes one of these exhibitions at the historic revels. He says: 


It was a sport very pleasant of these beasts ; to see the bear with his pink eyes 
leering after his enemie’s approach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to take his 
advantage, and the force [cunning] and experience of the bear again to avoid the 
assault ; if he was bitten in one place how he would pinch in another to get free, 
that if he was taken once then what shift with biting, clawing, with roaring, 
tossing and tumbling, he would work to wind himself from them; and when he 
was loose, to shake his ears twice or thrice, with the blood etc. about his visnomy. 


With still greater zest he chronicles an exhibition of a country 
bridal : 


There were sixteen wights, riding men, and well-beseen ; the bridegroom in his 
father’s tawny worsted jacket, a straw hat witha capital crown, steeplewise on his 
head ; a pair of harvest gloves on his hands, as a sign of good husbandry; a pen 
and ink-horn at his back, for he would be thought bookish ; lame of a leg that in 
his youth was broken at foot-ball ; and well-beloved of his mother, who lent him a 
muffler for a napkin, that was tied to his girdle for fear of losing it. It was no 
small sport to mark this minion in his full appointment, that through good tuition, 
became as formal in his action as had he been a bridegroom indeed. The morris 
dancers followed, with maid Marian, and the fool ; bridesmaids as bright as a breast 
of bacon, of thirty years’ old apiece; a freckled-face, red-headed lubber with the 
bride cup; the worshipful bride, thirty-five years old, of colour brown-bay, not 
very beautiful indeed, but ugly, foul, and ill-favoured; and lastly, many other 
damsels for bridesmaids, that for favour, attire, for fashion and cleanliness, were 
as meet for such a bride as a tureen ladle for a porridge pot. 


Perhaps the happiest effort of Leicester’s inventive genius was the 
creation of the floating island, whereon stood the lady of the lake 
who had been invisible to mortal eyes since the disappearance of the 
renowned Prince Arthur. Now, however, she found herself irre- 
sistibly drawn towards the gracious lady Cynthia, queen of the 
heavens, who held benign sway over Britain. Praises were lavished 
upon Gloriana, and she drank at the fountain of adulation as 
would the parched Arab of the desert drink at the well of sweet 
waters. And yet this had not always been so; in her youth and up 
to her coming to the throne Elizabeth, it is said, had been ocea- 
sionally reproved for inattention to her personal appearance. On her 
accession to the throne, however, she changed completely ; her love 
of sumptuous apparel, indeed, grew with her years, and the leading 
fashions of the Courts of Europe furnished her with designs for new 
dresses, which she would continually cast aside for others such as her 
fancy might suggest. On all occasions she dressed in the richest 
costumes, adorned with brilliants, precious stones, and jewelry of the 
rarest workmanship ; even in her old age she continued to dress like 
a young girl, afraid of nothing so much as of being thought old. 
‘Upon the subject of her personal beauty she would smilingly accept 
the most extravagant flattery,’ says Carte, ‘however fulsome it 
appeared to everybody else.” When Paul Hentzner saw her she 
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was in her sixty-seventh year : being a German he observed her with 
an eye wholly unclouded by any sense of reverence for the divinity 
which hedges round a monarch. Indeed, he was so ungallant as to 
jot down in his note-book that Queen Elizabeth wore a wig, and that 
red! He goes on to remark that she had in her ears two pearls 
with very rich drops, and that her bosom was uncovered, as all the 
English ladies have till they marry. She was dressed in white silk 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a mantle of 
black silk, shot with silver threads ; instead of a chain she had on an 
oblong collar of gold and jewels. He adds that ‘wherever she 
turned her face everyone fell upon his knees’ 
































an act of homage 
which on State occasions had been paid to her father, and Elizabeth 
never forgot, or allowed others to forget, that she was the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth. Carte, vol. iii. p. 701, says: ‘ Elizabeth was 
pleasant in conversation, graceful and active in all exercises, whether 
on foot or on horseback, and danced extremely fine; even in the 
last year of her life she danced La Galliarde with the Duke of 
Nevers ; she did it with such an attitude and grace that everybody 
was struck with admiration.’ Besides her accomplishments in music 
and languages, she was accredited by all who knew her with having 
an admirable understanding, great penetration, and sound judgment ; 
and her ability to govern was never questioned by anyone. With 
these rare intellectual gifts it is difficult to understand how she 
could accept, and that so greedily, the most abject flattery, that 
it should have been to her as the breath of her nostrils. This 
overweening self-love and covetous longing for praise permeated her 
whole being, and influenced her actions throughout her life. It 
governed all her conduct towards Mary Queen of Scots, in whom she 
could see only a female rival near the throne ; it induced the series 
of tyrannical acts wherein dissimulation, hypocrisy, falsehood, and 
cruelty culminated at the end of Mary’s nineteen years’ imprisonment 
in her signing the warrant for her execution, an act which has in 
the eyes of the world exalted the beautiful, amiable Queen of Scots 
to a throne of martyrdom, and cast an eternal blot upon the memory 
of Elizabeth. Some of her commentators have urged the plea that 
had Elizabeth married she would have been less exacting, less severe, 
less jealous of others winning the applause which she, being the sole 
occupant of the throne, could command. But surely the very 
opposite would have resulted ; her intense egotism, her vanity, would 
never have submitted to share with another the admiration and 
worship of her subjects. And herein lies the secret of her remaining 
single; and a blessed thing it was for some one. Shakespeare has 
said that, 


























































































































The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Po:son more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth, 
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To understand aright the national feeling of admiration for the 
Queen, of heartfelt loyalty and chivalric devotion for her person, it 
is well to recall to the mind her presence at the camp at Tilbury, on 
the eve of one of the most momentous epochs in the annals of this 
country, recorded under the name of the Spanish Armada. On this 
memorable occasion she appeared before her troops with the dauntless 
courage of her race, clad as a warrior queen, mounted on a noble 
charger, with a general’s truncheon in her hand, a steel corslet laced 
over her body, and a page in attendance bearing her plumed helmet. 
Bareheaded, she rode from rank to rank, stirring to its depths the 
stern patriotism of the soldiery, as England’s heroes had never before 
been stirred—for she was a woman, and their Queen. Elizabeth’s 
address to the troops at Tilbury should be in the hands of every 
Board school boy throughout the kingdom. 

The beginnings of a new and rising power of commercial and 
manufacturing industry, springing chiefly from adventurous enter- 
prise abroad, are everywhere visible, lifting up into wealth and impor- 
tance the great middle class. The rapid influx of new and augmented 
sources of wealth soon led to a corresponding love of display which 
found a natural outlet in high and abundant living and costly attire, 
though habits of scrupulous cleanliness, comfort, and neatness were 
not so much valued as now. Luxuryin dress among the wives of the 
well-to-do merchants made great progress; they wore bonnets of 
velvet, large and showy; their gowns were immoderately large and 
long waisted—a Spanish fashion introduced under Philip and Mary, 
which under the name of fardingale formed a fertile source of amuse- 
ment for the wits and wags of the city. Heywood humorously 
ehants the death of this monstrosity of female attire thus : 


Alas! poor vardingales must lie i’ th’ streete ; 
To house them no doore i’ th’ citee’s made meete. 
Syns at our narrow doores they cannot go in, 
Send them to Oxforde at Broadgate to get in. 


Women of rank seldom went out of doors without a small mirror 
attached to their girdle, by which they could rectify chance dis- 
arrangements of coiffure ; and a fan of ostrich feathers, the handle of 
which was mounted with gold or silver. The fly cap was in great 
vogue, the poking of which gracefully behind was considered a most 
important attainment ; and ruffs-made of lawn and cambric, stiffened 
with yellow starch, were immoderately large ; chains and bracelets, 
rich and rare ornaments of gold and precious stones were the every- 
day personal adornments of ladies of wealth and fashion. Embroi- 


dered gloves were now worn, sweetwashed (scented), and masks of 
black velvet furnished with glasses for sight came much into use, and 
were worn for the purpose of preserving the complexion from the 
effects of the sun and wind. ‘These, the puritanical Stubbs, in his 
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Anatomy of Abuses, discourteously compares to the saucer eyes of 
the devil staring at the startled beholder. Here are his words: ‘ If 
a man knew not their guise he would think he had met a monster or 
devil.’ Fair hair became fashionable, and Stubbs, remarking on the 
rage for light-coloured hair which took possession of ladies of dis- 
tinction, led by the maids of honour, declares that fair-haired children 
were enticed into corners and feloniously polled of their hair, in order 
that these prodigal daughters of gaiety might have coiffures made of 
the spoil, and which he says were ‘curled, frizzed, and crisped, laid 
out (a world to see) from one ear to the other.’ 

It seems a pity to destroy the magnificent illusion which all this 
love of gorgeous display, gaiety, and pageantry presents to the imagi- 
nation; but truth bids us complete the picture and introduce the 
royal banqueting hall and reception chamber strewn with hay, and 
the imperious Queen breakfasting upon a steak, a horn of ale, and 
barley-bread. She would take her journeys abroad seated on horse- 
back behind her chamberlain, grasping his waist for security. In 
this way royal visits were paid before coaches or caroches were in- 
troduced by the Earl of Arundel in 1585. Securely seated thus on 
her pillion, Her Majesty at an early hour (seven of the clock) passed 
through the village of Lewisham, and remarking to her chamberlain 
that the people did not come out of their dwellings to greet her, she 
relieved her feeling of annoyance by calling the place ‘ Lazy, lousie 
Lewisham!’ Many of the niceties of social life, now regarded as 
necessaries sanctioned by usage, were almost wholly unknown—were 
but just dawning upon the quickened perception of Elizabethans. 
Though spoons and knives were as old as Edward the Confessor, forks 
were undreamt of, and the primitive practice of using the fingers to 
steady the meat and convey it to the mouth was still adhered to. 
But this barbarism under a Queen eminently conspicuous for a love 
of display, leading insensibly to elegance and refinement of manners, 
could not last long; meanwhile, in the houses of the wealthy it 
became the custom to wash the fingers before and after meals, and 
rosewater and perfumery for the purpose were abundantly supplied to 
the guests. Curiously enough, this country even then was indebted 
to Germany for needles. In 1567 one Grouse, a German, first intro- 
duced to the English market these small and most useful implements 
of industry. And pins, an invention of Henry the Eighth’s reign, 
had now almost completely superseded the use of thongs, loops and 
ribbons, clasps, buckles and skewers, for securing the dress. In order 
to better understand the ‘ good old times’ we are all so proud of, it 
may be well to mention a few other minutiz. But a few years before 
Paul Hentzner’s visit, whose pithy descriptions of English manners and 
amusements we shall quote from presently, the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
Cambridge, had discovered the art of weaving stockings; and soon 
afterwards Mrs, Montague, the Queen’s silk woman, presented Her 
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Majesty with a pair knitted of black silk, with which Elizabeth was 
so pleased that she vowed she would never again wear cloth hose. 
And here the name of Thomas Burdet is signalised in the annals of 
the period as that of an ingenious apprentice, living opposite St. 
Magnus Church, who was the first to knit a pair of worsted stockings, 
which he presented to Lord Pembroke. 

Turning for a moment to the populace, the great mass of sturdy, 
thriving, energetic beings out of whose honest industry so much of 
this wealth and show and revelry sprang, let us see how they fare. 
From Holinshed we learn that a share of the general plenty which 
distinguished the living of the higher classes had descended to the 
humble artificer. Labour and provisions were abundant, and even 
the small farmer and his servants could obtain all the different kinds 
of butcher meat. In the Pointes of Husbandrie Tusser says: ‘The 
farmer and familie’s diet is fixed to be red herrings and fish in Lent ; 
at other times fresh beef, ‘pork, &c. At Christmas, good drinke, a 
good fire in the hall, brawn, pudding, and souse and mustard withal, 
capon, turkey, cheese, apples, nuts, with jollie gamboles.’ Unless 
the table were crowded with dishes, says Stow, it was not considered 
worth the name of a dinner. The prudent housewife is advised to 
make her own candles ; servants are told that they must be a-bed by 
ten o’clock in summer and nine in winter, and to rise at five in winter 
and fourinsummer. The holidays of the country folks are mentioned 
in order for the different festivals of the year, the chief of which is 
the village wake, or vigil of the parish saint, when ‘every wanton maie 
daunce her wille.’ Naked boards would no longer suffice for the well- 
to-do farmer or tradesman: he sate at the upper end of the table 
with a ‘ fayre napkyn layde before him, lyke a maister.’ Table-cloths 
made of linen were coming into general use, and if we may judge 
from a remark in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, they must have been 
of exceedingly fine texture and quality, for we are there told that a 
damask table-cloth cost so considerable a sum as eighteen pounds. 
Their houses, says Holinshed, were mostly built of timber plastered 
over with clay. The people slept on straw pallets, and had for a 
pillow a good round piece of wood; almost all the household 
utensils were made of wood, and houses were literally dirt cheap, 
for a man of no less eminence than the Controller of Edward 
the Sixth’s household paid no more than thirty shillings a year of 
our present money for his house in Channel Row. ‘The luxury of a 
chimney to the houses,’ Holinshed adds, ‘ even in considerable towns, 
was unknown, the fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke sought 
its way out at the roof, or door, or windows.’ We can readily believe 
that it was not without some show of reason that the proud Spaniards, 
emissaries of Philip the Second, reported to their master: ‘These 
English peasants live like hogs, but fare as well as the king.’ Fond 
ef England as Erasmus undoubtedly was, his description of the 
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dwellings of our peasantry in his day is by no means flattering. -He 
says that ‘the floors of their houses are commonly of clay, strewed 
with rushes, under which remains in undisturbed repose an accumu- 
lation of beer, grease, fragments of meat and fish, bones, and every- 
thing that is nasty.’ And he very justly ascribes the plague with 
which this country was so frequently visited to their great want of 
cleanliness. But all this absence of refinement had its parallel in 
his own land, and others across the Channel; visits to some of these 
towns even now far too forcibly recall through the senses visions of 
{nglish rural life three hundred years ago. For example, a recent 
visit to Amsterdam calls forth from the traveller the pungent remark 
that ‘the streets and canals of Amsterdam possess one prevailing, 
abounding, and most unmistakable characteristic of bad smells. The 
smells of Cologne have passed into a proverb, but those of Amsterdam 
ought to possess a history of their own. Anything more terrible, 
particularly in the rainy season, could not be imagined. And yet it 
is on record that Dutch doctors send patients here for change of air!’ 
No wonder the Dutch are great smokers. But all the same, Erasmus 
was not deterred from advising his friend in Holland to forget his 
gout and fly to England, for the sake of the kisses and embraces it 
was then the habit in this country for acquaintances of either sex to 
salute each other with. He expatiates with great unction on the 
prevailing simplicity of manners in ‘ Merrie Englande.’ 

A rapid glance at the outdoor sports and pastimes of the people 
must conclude this necessarily brief survey of social life in the 
‘Golden days of Good Queen Bess.’ Paul Hentzner in his [tinerary 
tells us that on one occasion he visited the Paris Gardens at South- 
wark. After describing the baiting of bulls and bears, he adds: 


To this entertainment there follows that of whipping the blinded bear, which 
is performed by five or six men standing circularly with whips, which they exer- 
cise upon him without mercy, as he cannot escape from them because of his chain, 
He defends himself with all his force and skill, throwing down those that come 
within his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it; and tearing their 
whips out of their hands and breaking them. At this spectacle and everywhere 
else the English are constantly smoking tobacco, and in this manner, they have a 
pipe on purpose made of clay, into the farther end of which they put the herb, so dry 
that it may be rubbed into powder, and putting fire to it they draw the smoke 
into their mouths, which they puff out again through their nostrils like a funnel. 


Other games consisted largely of shooting with the broad arrow, con- 
tests with single-stick, playing at racket, and feats of leaping. The 
english people were ‘vastly fond of loud noises that fill the ear,’ 
Hentzner remarks, ‘such as the firing of cannons and the beating of 
drums. It is common for a number of them that have got a glass 
in their heads to go up some belfry and ring the bells for hours 
together for the sake of exercise.’ And Elizabeth, like her subjects, 
was fond of the sownd of revelry. At meal times a band of twenty 
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musicians were stationed outside the banqueting hall, who played 
upon trumpets, kettle-drums, fifes, cornets, and side-drums with a 
will that made the whole palace resound with tumultuous uproar for 
half an hour together. Happily for the banqueters, the worst of 
modern maladies—nervous prostration—was comparatively unknown, 
for they had not drunk of the waters of the celestial leaf; sound ale, 
sack, or canary was good enough for them. 

We are to-day what our forebears were under Elizabeth; our 
pleasures and pastimes are but modified in outer form ; for the merry 
clang of the steeple-bells we prefer the more decorous dumb-bells ; 
and our aspirations and energies are directed towards the same objects. 
The tournament and the joust have departed, and the hawk and heron 
no longer afford amusement ; yet the whole country side is alive with 
the exhilarating excitement of the chase, though the fox may have 
been imported, and the tame deer be carted tothe meet. Like robust, 
growing youth pushing and bursting through every encumbrance of 
clothing, England’s narrow limits were too small for her expansive and 
ever expanding sons, and now their field of enterprise encompasses 
the globe. Under the sovereignty of a Queen they have achieved 
some of the proudest triumphs within the reach of the human race. 
Elizabeth’s reign was rendered illustrious by the great deeds of her 
heroes no less than by the signal advance made in philosophy and 


literature, struggling towards a fuller and more perfect light. The 
exuberant dedications addressed to her, as ‘that bright Occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth of most happy memory,’ are but the natural 
outcome of a sense of relief from an oppression which before had 
stifled the aspirations of the nation. Accustomed to the full enjoy- 
ment of a freedom more complete than exists in any other realm, the 
nation no longer indulges in the expression of such a wealth of over- 


flowing adoration ; but on a hundred dominant features of the Earth 
sons of these islands have planted the name of Victoria-—Victoria the 
Good— whose reign forms an era of prosperity and progress unexampled 
in the world’s history. Not by word of mouth at Tilbury does 
Victoria the Good address words of commendation, encouragement, 
and solicitude to her brave sons fighting the battle of civilisation, but 
by electrical flash away to the heart of Africa, or to the remotest 
confines of her Indian Empire. 
Ep. VINCENT HEWARD. 
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ZIONISM 


I 


In a former number of this Review (September 1896) the writer of 
the present article essayed to analyse, and appreciate at its historic 
purport, Antisemitism, or the vast movement directed against the 
Jews in modern times. 

Since that time many leading minds among the Jews have, in 
their attempts at meeting the attacks of their aggressors, conceived of 
and fairly started a counter-movement under the name of Zionism. 
It is here proposed to give first a short sketch of the labours of the 
Zionists ; and then to try to give a forecast of the results of that new 
movement on the basis of similar movements in the past and of the 
real character of Judaism in the present. 

Zionism, it must be remarked, is a term admitting of more inter- 
pretations than one. There is, in the words of Jewish authorities, 
Zionism political, religious, and trading. The adherents of religious 
Zionism are in many ways bitter enemies of the partisans of political 
Zionism, and both look down with contempt upon the votaries of 
trading Zionism. Yet to the calm outsider, the political and the 
religious forms of Zionism have much in common ; the difference being 
that the religious Zionist whispers pianissimo, where the political 
cries out fortissimo ; and that the former does not mean to say what 
he is doing, whereas the latter says what he does not seriously 
mean todo. The religious Zionists, or the ‘ Lovers of Zion’ as they 
style themselves, do not by any means intend to go back to the Holy 
Land in a body; they do not want to precipitate the work of Him 
whom in their prayers they fervently beseech to bring them back to 
Palestine. They only want to send there individual members of 
Jewry, not many, yet several ; not shiploads of them, yet here and 
there a family or two; perhaps six or a hundred and six. By so 
colonising the Holy Land, they gratify their craving for the return to 
Palestine, which it is their religious duty to maintain in some corner 
of their hearts, without giving unnecessary offence in public. The 
political Zionists, on the other hand, come before Europe with a 
proposal of a much bolder nature. Since the present social condition 
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of Jews, they contend, is becoming more and more insufferable on 
account of the spread of Antisemitism, they call upon the Jews to 
leave Europe and to found a State of their own; preferably in 
Palestine, but, if necessary, in Argentina, or anywhere else. At the 
head of religious Zionism are the numerous ‘ Tents’ of the ‘ Lovers 
of Zion ;’ their press-organ in England being Palestina, a quarterly. 
At the head of political Zionism is Dr. Theodor Herzl, journalist, of 
Vienna; and, it would appear, the famous Nordau, author of 
Paradoxes, Conventional Lies, Degeneration, &c. 

The activity of religious Zionists has so far been crowned with 
much success. Without any disturbance of extant relations, and 
without creating any undue sensation, they have to some extent 
realised the pious wish of the Rev. John Lamond, as expressed 
in his recent work urging a new Crusade. They have colonised 
Palestine, or rather parts of the Holy Land, by settling Jewish 
colonists at Richon-le-Simon, Ekron, Petah-Tekwah, Zammarin (on 
the slopes of Carmel), Castinie, and other places indicated on a large 
wall-map drawn by Colonel Goldsmid, in which all the names of the 
Jewish colonies are indicated in red ink. Mr. Dickson, British 
Consul at Jerusalem, in his report of 1896, has described the 
condition of these agricultural and vinicultural colonies as more or 
less prosperous, at least relatively speaking; and he also makes 
mention of a school of agriculture established for the Jewish colonists 
at Jaffa. In the quarterly Palestina much valuable information is 
published about the progress of these colonies in Palestine ; and their 
future, watched over with solicitude by the numerous ‘ Tents’ of the 
‘Lovers of Zion,’ seems to be fairly assured. So great and serious is 
the desire of that class of Zionists to repeople Palestine with Jews, 
and thus to prepare the ultimate ‘ reconquest’ of the land of their 
fathers, that a special commission, if a self-elected one, has, under 
the guidance of Mr. H. Bentwich, been sent out to Palestine in April 
last, with a view of ascertaining the precise possibilities of colonisa- 
tion in Palestine. Mr. Bentwich has come to very sanguine 
conclusions. He has little doubt as to the perfect feasibility of taking 
back Palestine by slow but continuous colonisation of the land at 
the hands of Jewish settlers. Mr. Zangwill, the well-known novelist, 
on the other hand, who has also formed part of that commission of 
pilgrims, has come to a conclusion quite different. He sees difficul- 
ties of an almost insurmountable character in any attempt at 
colonising Palestine on a larger scale. In this the great poet is not 
borne out by the opinions of Colonel Conder, Sir Charles Wilson, 
Professors Socin, Ridgeway, and Selah Merrill, who had been 
consulted by the religious Zionists before they started their under- 
taking some five years ago. Yet this much seems to be certain: 
the Jewish agricultural colonies in Palestine do not pay as yet, and 
personal safety is at a discount. One of the religious Zionists, while 
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recognising the danger threatening colonists from the vagrant 
Bedouins, yet hopes that ‘ Jewish colonists galloping over the hills on 
wild chargers, or patrolling their fields with guns slung across their 
backs and cartridges round their waists,’ might strike a wholesome 
terror into the savage sons of the Palestinian mountains. However 
that may be, the quiet and well-organised work of the Zionists of the 
religious description all over the world is—aided by some of the 
millionaire Jews, especially the Rothschilds—proceeding steadily and 
regularly. In course of time they may succeed in covering a large 
area of the Holy Land by that process of infiltration, and thus steal 
a march on the Messiah whom they expect. 

The work of the political Zionists has been up to this writing one 
of open propaganda for the establishment of a new Jewish State 
proper. Dr. Herzl, in a pamphlet published last year in several 
languages, boldly advances the idea that whereas the condition of 
the Jews in Christian countries is at present one of unbearable 
humiliation; and whereas Antisemitism, or the engine of that 
general hatred and persecution of the modern Jews, is triumphant 
to a degree, so that no plausible means of stemming its tide can be, 
nor has been, suggested: be it resolved, that the Jews of all countries, 
who after all are nothing but Jews, and have never, nor will they 
ever, really assimilate with the nations among whom they live— 
that the Jews, the doctor says, shall abandon the inhospitable fields 
of Europe, and, repairing to Palestine, there re-establish their ancient 
State. Nor is the great journalist at a loss as to the precise institu- 
tions, laws, constitution, &c. to be adopted by that new State. In 
chapters so admirably short as to shame the prolixity of Solon and 
the verbosity of Lycurgus, Dr. Herzl sketches the constitution and 
laws of the new State in details clear and pregnant. Everything has 
been provided for. The Jews of Europe have neither a common 
language nor common usages ; neither many common religious ideas 
nor common social standards. They differ from one another in 
every possible respect. The Russian Jew and the French Jew, the 
Austrian Jew and the Spanish or Dutch Jew are opposed to one 
another in some of the most vital elements of life, social or political. 
Yet the doctor knows how to unite them; he knows how to weld 
them into one homogeneous community of citizens enthusiastic for 
one and the same grand ideal. He has no doubt about his scheme ; 
it is realisable ; it must, it will be realised. Or shall the Jews con- 
tinue to listen patiently to the calumniations of the Antisemites ? 


The Antisemites are bad folk; they invent lies; they go about 
preaching, lecturing, haranguing in all countries and at all times. 
The worst is, they make headway. Or has not the first gentleman 
of Europe, the present Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, finally 
confirmed the mayoralty of that Ahasverus, Dr. Lueger of Vienna? 
Is not Antisemitism almost officially recognised in Germany, Russia, 
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and France? All the liberal laws of Europe passed from 1820 to 
1870 in favour of the emancipation of the Jews, have they not 
been practically repealed? And Jews shall continue to live in 
Europe? Are they entirely oblivious of their great principle of 
Do ut des? As long as Jews were left in peace and in good offices 
and posts—why, as long as that was the case, they might very well 
sing patriotic songs in finely polished German, or French. They 
got their money’s worth for their patriotism. Heine might sing of 
his ‘German doublet’ underneath which throbbed his ‘ German’ 
heart; lLassalle might address in words burning with German 
patriotism the German workmen. At present, matters are quite 
changed. Instead of being left in peace, Jews are actually attacked. 
People, bad people presume to do by them what the Roman patri- 
cians did by the plebeians; the Bianchi of Florence by the Neri; 
the Tories by the Whigs; the Montagne by the Girondists ; or the 
Catholics by the Protestants. It is an outrage. Itisasin. Has 
history ever recorded outrages and sins as dire and ghoulish as are 
the misdeeds of the modern Antisemites ? What are the Gracchian 
or Marian squabbles beside the speeches full of Antisemitic poison 
delivered by the Dantons and Marats of the Austrian journal 
Vaterland or the French journal La Libre Parole? What is the 
Terreur noire or the Terreur blanche in the times of the French 
Revolution, beside the libels levelled at the modern Jews? Or do 
not Turkish atrocities of misrule appear tame and childish beside the 
hideous wrongs perpetrated on the Jews of Austria or Germany ? 
No; it is evident Jews can no longer endure the shame of Antise- 
mitism. They are a nation by themselves ; one of the oldest nations ; 
one of the most astounding nations. Why then stand what no nation 
that respects itself has ever stood? Why not he a nation? And 
why not coalesce, conglomerate, or coagulate, if you please, into a 
State of their own ? 

The doctor has removed even that formidable difficulty which to 
previous founders of States has always given the greatest trouble. 
Mahomet and his first successors waged immense wars in quest of 
land to be settled by Mussulmans. So did the Normans, the Teutonic 
knights, the Conquistadores, the English. Not so Dr. Herzl. In 
our civilised times the din of arms is too harsh and obsolete a means. 
Turkey, he alleges, will gladly part with Palestine for a substantial 
consideration. The finances of Turkey are in a shattered condition. 
If, now, the Jews offered to the Sultan an annual tribute, to start 
at 100,000/., and guarantee a loan of 2,000,000/., the tribute and 
further loans to increase in accordance with the increase of the 
population: the Sultan would, Dr. Herzl thinks, grant the Jews in 
return the right of settlement and the autonomous government of 
Palestine. Nor is that idea of a Jewish State in Palestine of merely 
local interest. For, says the doctor, 
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The greatest political movement of our times is the construction of a northern 
railroad to Asia. Asia at the present day is further from Europe than America. 
The Russian railway connection with Northern Asia is a somewhat stupendous 
undertaking. . . . Only the people of the coming century will be able to estimate 
the national migratory movements which will result from the formation of these 
means of communication, movements that will react in a thousand ways for good 
and evil upon the normal conditions of life in Europe. We are, indeed, face to face 
with a problem of unknown dimensions. But our simple understanding tells us 
this northern connection with Asia will necessitate the opening up of a southern 
line, and that the hitherto shortest routes of communication cannot suffice. A 
glance at the new map informs us that the new road will and must lead through 
Palestine. . . . A syndicate intends to apply for a concession to construct a rail- 
way from the Mediterranean Sea to the Persian Gulf... . 


Dr. Herzl continues to say that Jews should apply for that conces- 
sion, and thereby immeasurably extend the mercantile openings of 
the new Jewish State. 

In the course of the present year Dr. Herzl and Dr. Nordau 
have laboured to bring that great question of the Jewish State to 
some practical head. The most effective means of doing so was 
adopted : a Congress was convened, the members to meet at Munich. 
For reasons that have not been made known, Munich as a trysting 
place for Zionists was found to be inopportune ; and the Congress is 
now convened to meet at Bale in this month of August 1897. Six great 
issues form the ‘ platform’ of that Congress. First, the condition of 
the Jews in the several countries; referee, Dr. Max Nordau, Paris. 
Secondly, colonisation in Palestine and its results; referee, Mr. 
Willy Bambus, Berlin. Thirdly, objects of Jewish charity in 
Palestine ; referee, Dr. Hirsch Hildesheimer, Berlin. Fourthly, 
questions of finance; referee, Dr. Max Bodenheimer, Cologne. 
Fifthly, the Jewish question and the proximate diplomatic Congress of 
the Powers ; referee, Dr. Theodor Herzl, Vienna. Sixthly, exhibition 
of Jewish colonial products at the Paris exhibition of 1900. One of 
the foremost questions suggesting itself is, in whose name, on behalf 
of whom, and who does convene the Congress? According to the 
latest news (14th of July), two of the above referees, Dr. Hirsch 
Hildesheimer and Mr. Willy Bambus, have withdrawn from the 
Congress; so that practically Dr. Herzl and Dr. Nordau are the 
only prominent Zionists calling upon their fellow-Jews to come to 
Bale. Yet there can be no doubt that Dr. Herzl’s proposal has met 
with great sympathy in nearly all large centres of Judaism ; and the 
discussions and correspondence in reference to the new Jewish 
State have waxed to a prodigious mass. The Congress will be held ; 
and for the first time since the sixties of the seventeenth century 
the question of a wholesale return of Jews to Palestine will be 
seriously discussed before Christian Europe. That question interests 
not only Jews and Antisemites, but also the rest of Europe. An 
exodus of some five million people, who for good or evil have grown 
to be no inconsiderable factor in the material and intellectual, if not 
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also in the national life of Europe, must needs give rise to very grave 
problems of policy and economics. Let us now weigh the chances 
of that enterprise by the light both of the present and past attitude 
of the Jews; by the light of what Jews have thought of similar 
ventures in the past, and what, according to their very constitution 
as Jews, they are most likely to think of it in the near future. 


If 


The Jews, as is well known, have at all times after the destruction 
of their State by Titus and Hadrian, hoped for and religiously 
believed in their bodily return to Palestine, and in the restoration of 
the Jewish State. In numerous prayers of theirs that hope is given 
passionate expression, and some ultra-modern Jews have with logical 
severity proposed to have such prayers eliminated from the prayer 
books of all such Jews as claim to have completely amalgamated them- 
selves with the Christian nation in the midst of which they live. Upto 
this hour, however, the prayers have not been cancelled; and the 
Jews of all descriptions still mark themselves out, by those very 
prayers, as mere denizens and sojourners in the countries whose 
citizens they are taken to be. It has been remarked by critical 
scholars and pious Christians alike, that the Old Testament does not 
preach a belief in a future world ; or, still more correctly, that it does 
not dwell at all on the individual immortality of the believer’s soul. 
I shall refer to that capital point lower down; here it is adduced 
merely to point out that to the Jew of the Diaspora, to the medieval 
or modern Jew, the belief in the restoration of the ancient Jewish 
State has much of the religious nature of the Christian belief in a 
future world. To both the coming into the state of future blessed- 
ness is the cardinal point of their inner life. Both found their 
beliefs on facts of sublime, supramundane, and unanalysable 
character. In both therefore the belief is almost unshakable, 
ineradicable. It thus happened that whenever one of the numerous 
pseudo-Messiahs appeared who, for reasons that generally escape us, 
contrived to be believed in by numerous Jews as being the Designated 
One—the Messiah—a religious mania was seen to seize the Jews of 
some and eventually of all countries, the like of which among 
Christians can be found only in the times of Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or similar crusading epochs. The most astounding of 
these religious frenzies happened in the seventh decade of the 
seventeenth century. A Jew of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, by the name 
of Sabbatai Zevi, who in addition to a winsome exterior had the 
reputation of being deeply versed in the mysteries of the Kabbala, 
was publicly declared to be the long-expected Messiah. The enthu- 
siasm for Zevi, which had first spread among his personal friends 
only, rapidly extended over country after country, until the Jews 
of Holland, Germany, Denmark, Poland, as well as those of Italy, 
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England, Hungary, and Russia, were thrown into the wildest excite- 
ment of hope and expectation. The sober and rich Jews of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg were indulging in frantic dances over the supposed 
coming of the Messiah. Jubilees were celebrated all over Europe ; 
the few sceptical minds among the Jews were silenced with threats. 
Zevi was overwhelmed with presents and gifts of all kinds; he was 
credited with powers of healing diseases by the touch of his hand ; 
Jewish pilgrims from all parts of Europe dogged his steps wherever 
he went; and that excitement having been increasing for many 
months, the Sultan finally began to feel uneasy, and Zevi was 
summoned to Constantinople. Before accompanying him there, let 
us pause for a moment to consider the Jewish communities who 
readily and ardently believed in that imbecile impostor. The Jews 
in Holland, mostly descendants of Spanish Jews, were not only 
very rich, but also in the enjoyment of full civil rights. They had 
great influence with Stadthouder and Grand Pensionnaire, no less 
than with the various Diets in Holland. Their houses were filled 
with great art-treasures ; their schools were highly developed, and 
many among them had a considerable share of the then current 
classical culture, reading Latin, even Greek, and talking French or 
Spanish, in addition to Dutch or German. It was from among them 
that men arose whose fame has not yet faded, while in one case it is 
likely never to decay: Morteira, Uriel Acosta, Spinoza. It was in 
the midst of Jewish communities as rich and cultivated as those of 
Amsterdam and the Hague that the religious enthusiasm for the 
Messiah ran wildest. ‘In Amsterdam,’ Dr. Graetz, the historian of 
the Jews, tells us—‘in Amsterdam the devotion to the new faith 
expressed itself in contradictory ways, by noisy music and dancing 
in the houses of prayer, and by gloomy, monkish self-mortification. 
The printing presses could not supply enough copies of special 
prayer books in Hebrew, Portuguese, and Spanish for the multitude 
of believers. In these books penances and formulas were given by 
which men hoped to become partakers in the Kingdom of the 
Messiah.’ Henry Oldenburg, the secretary of the Royal Society in 
London, wrote to Spinoza (December 1665) : ‘ All the world here is 
talking of a rumour of the return of the Israelites, who have been 
dispersed for more than two thousand years, to their own country. 
Few believe it, but many wish it. . . . Should the news be confirmed 
it may bring about a catastrophe in all things.’ But as if to cap all 
previous or subsequent instances of religious gullibility, Sabbatai 
Zevi was believed in by untold masses of fanaticised Jews even after 
his formal conversion to Mahometanism, which, under threats from 
the Sultan, the wretched impostor did not hesitate to .consent to. 
The Kabbalists and partisans of the new Messiah ‘easily got over 
objections.’ ‘Sabbatai,’ they explained, ‘ had not turned Mahometan, 
but a phantom had played that part; he himself had retired to 
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heaven or to the Ten Tribes, and would soon appear again to accom- 
plish the work of redemption.’ The impostor died, abandoned and 
forsaken, a few years later, at Dulcigno, in Albania, whither he had 
been sent by the Sultan. 

From the study of the skein of absurd incidents and events con- 
nected with the appearance of Shabthai Tsevi (as his real name 
appears to have been) one clear lesson can be drawn. However 
insipid and silly the whole melodramatic performance may have 
been, it was based on the fundamental religious belief of the Jews. 
It did not justify itself on the score of persecutions suffered at the 
hands of non-Jewish oppressors ; it did not, as does the proposal of 
the modern Zionists of Dr. Herzl’s school, urge practical and political 
Zionism owing to pressure from outside. Dr. Herzl says: ‘We are 
oppressed, and all Christian nations say that we are de trop. Let us 
therefore abandon Christian countries, and repair to Palestine.’ The 
enthusiasts mustering round Shabthai did not say a word about the 
Christians. They simply followed the religious bent long nourished 
in every Jew. And in this fact alone there was a power infinitely 
superior to the propelling forces in the latest aspect of Zionism. If 
States are to be established, they must; at any rate, they can be 
established on a fervent religious belief common to all the founders. 
It is doubtful whether any State has ever been founded without that 
broad basis which is composed of some great hope, some eternal 
belief, some supra-ephemeral creed, which is called Religion. 
Colonies, small colonies, as distinguished from States, may perhaps 
and for a short time be made to prosper without paying especial 
attention to religion. Of States the same can scarcely be said; 
least of all, of the Jewish State. -For Jewish State really means 
Jewish Religion. Had Shabthai not undone his own work by giving 
way to common fear, he might have accomplished much. Dr. Herzl 
will accomplish nothing ; and Dr. Nordau neither. Religion to the 
latter is a subject of mental ‘physiology ; possibly, and probably, of 
mental pathology. As far as can be judged from his published 
works, Dr. Nordau has been studying social phenomena after the 
method called by the Germans ‘natural philosophy method’ 
(naturwissenschaftliche Methode). This method will, we respectfully 
submit, lead to no real insight into the phenomena of social or 
religious history. At least it never has so far. The very proposal, 
backed by Nordau, testifies to an utter lack of historic insight into 
social or religious phenomena. We could fully and easily compre- 
hend an exodus of all the Jews to Palestine, if Dr. Herzl or Dr. 
Nordau were capable of arousing in the Jews one half of that religious 
enthusiasm which Shabthai and his managers succeeded in creating. 
Without such an enthusiasm; without instilling in the Jews a firm, 
an ardent belief that the time of the Messiah has come; without 
prevailing on them that Dr. Theodor Herzl, of Vienna, IXth dis- 
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trict, Berggasse No. 6, or Dr. Max Nordau, of Paris, author of 
Degeneration, &c., is the real Messiah: the Jews, on their arrival in 
Palestine, will, to the great astonishment of the natural-philosophy 
method, abandon Zionism in a body, and be assimilated by the extant 
population of the Holy Land in the very fashion in which all German 
or Irish emigrants are assimilated by the Yankees. It does not take 
any extraordinary knowledge of history or religion to forecast that. 
All that is necessary is a cool and unprejudiced study of what really 
constitutes the Jew. 

The Jew is distinguished from the Christian, but not by race or 
blood. The time has, it may be trusted, at last come when all the 
childish ‘delusions about ‘races’ among white humanity have been, 
or ought to be, abandoned. It is a species of delusion brought into 
the world by philologists, who do need such a fiction. Wherever 
they see difference in language, they at once conclude that there 
must be also difference in race. The language of the Jews belongs 
to the Semitic stock of languages; hence philologists persuade 
themselves, and alas! also other people, that there is a ‘ Semitic 
race. There is none. There has never been any. The nations 
talking Semitic languages have at all times so profoundly differed 
from one another that nothing short of wilful blindness to facts can 
consider them as constituting one and the same stock of people with 
essentially the same qualities. The ‘Semitic’ race will disappear, 
as has the ‘ Doric’ or ‘ Pelasgic’ race, and as will the ‘Celtic’ and 
‘Saxon’ race. In fact, among white men there are no permanent 
‘races.’ They are all of the same kind; and their vast differences 
in institutions and manners are owing to facts totally independent of 
‘racial’ differences. ‘Race’ isa word; no more. It isnot a reality, 
nor a force of nature. It has never troubled the tiniest water of 
history ; although, like so many other words, it has been frequently 
used as a watchword and war-cry in the mightiest events of the 
past. This, however, does not alter the truth ; history being gene- 
rally acted in a language, in which A is said and Bis meant. Yet, 
with all that, the Jew differs from the Christian, and radically too. 
He differs from the Christian much more than he ever differed from 
the heathen Greek or Roman. With the latter he had and still has 
some essential features in common. With the Christian he has the 
most essential feature not in common. The Greek and Roman of 
pre-Christian times was a citizen par excellence ; the best part of his 
self was identified with his city-state. Of the solitary and self- 
sufficient man, post-Hellenic times have made an ideal: he is either 
a saint or a Robinson Crusoe. With the Greeks he was—a Cyclope. 
All the sentiments and most of the intellectual forces of free men 
were engaged in, or absorbed by, their several States. So was that of 
the Jew in historic times. He was a member of the Jewish State; 
individually, he counted for little. The basis of individual life was 
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not the relation of one Jew to another Jew, whether as parent, child, 
or friend ; nor of every single Jew to God; but of the community of 
Jews to God. The prophets seldom, if ever, speak of the relation of 
the individual toGod. God might and did visit the misdeeds of His 
chosen people on the individual Jew ; the private virtues of the latter 
did not avail him any. Like the Greeks, the ancient Jews praised 
most the xowwyixai aperai, or the virtues arising from and through 
the community of men. The Jews as a nation were, as Isaiah says, the 
vineyard of God; they were, as Daniel puts it, the Son of God ; and 
Jeremiah never dwells on the religious relation between the individual 
and God. Salvation to the individual Jew came chiefly through his very 
belonging to the community of the Jews. It was not a reward or grace 
to be obtained by individual efforts of a religious or moral character ; 
it was a right to be practised in force of his citizenship. The civis 
Romanus claimed the protection of the Roman State anywhere and 
everywhere by virtue of his citizenship. So did the Jew claim God’s 
special blessing by virtue of his Jewish citizenship. His basis was the 
broad community of his State ; his life was the life of that State. And 
feeling, as he did, the strongest roots of his individual existence 
sprouting from the roots of his State ; and being scarcely conscious, 
as he was, of life individual as against life communal, how could he 
particularly crave for an indefinite extension of that individual life 
beyond the gates of Death, since he valued it so little this side of 
them? What sting could Death have to him whose life was mostly 
identified with an immortal State? Nor did he have such craving. 
Sure of the present immortality, as it were, of his base—that is, his 
State—he did not cast the anchor of his existence in the sea of a future 
immortality, but in the eternal stream of actual life. In this too he 
resembled the Greeks and Romans who, for analogous reasons, did not 
trouble themselves very much about the world to come. In time there- 
fore, as well as in all eternity, the pre-Christian Jew found all religious 
elevation, all religious solace and assurance, through his people, his 
nation. It was not this or that class of his people; not the priests, 
as such; not the kings; not the prophets; nor was it a certain book 
handed down, or a tradition living in his people; it was the people 
itself. It was, as in theological terms we should style it, this people 
as the incarnation of God’s will. Between the individual Jew and 
God stood, as mediator and as saviour, the people of Israel. Forgive- 
ness and pardon, atonement and salvation, could come to the individual 
only through the forgiveness and salvation bestowed by God upon 
the people as a whole. This is the fundamental belief, the one 
ineradicable creed that made and makes the distinctive feature of 
Judaism. The Messiah, whose type the prophets and later seers were 
elaborating, did not touch on that basal conception of the nation of 
the Jews being the mediator between the individual Jew and God. 
The Messiah is, at best, an agent of God, in the interest of the Jewish 
Vou. XLII—No. 246 T 
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nation; not of this or that Jew. He who believes in that mediator- 
ship of the Jewish nation is a Jew. He who does not believe in it 
is no Jew, and if all his ancestors were ‘ Semites.’ 

This, then, being the essential characteristic of Judaism, it is 
comparatively easy to see why Jews have never sympathised with 
Christianity. The Christians too—like all Monotheists—believe in a 
mediator, a saviour; in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus, however, is not 
the Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term. He is not a mere 
agent, a mere leader to salvation. He himself is salvation, and 
salvation to the individual man. He is to the individual Christian 
what the Jewish nation is to the Jew. To believe in him is, for the 
Jew, tantamount to treason to the Jewish nation ; and, at the same 
time, superfluous treason too. For, the very salvation that is offered 
in Jesus, the Jew has it, and has long had it, he firmly believes, in 
his nation. For this one reason the Jews, as a community, have 
never turned and will never turn Christians. Religious and patriotic 
passions alike prevent it. Even such among the modern Jews as 
have discarded all the ritualism of their forefathers, and never frequent 
a synagogue, are still cleaving to their nation by the fibre of a dumb 
and unreasoning patriotism ; and, in the words of Nordau, cling to 
Judaism and keep aloof from Christianity from ‘an insurmountable 
historic sentiment.’ Had the Fathers of the Church discarded from 
their Canon the books of the Old Testament, many more Jews might 
have been converted to Christianity. The Fathers, however, accepted 
the Old Testament as the basis of the New, as part of the Canon of 
the Christian Church, recognising its inspiration and _ holiness. 
What more did the Jews need to embrace their belief in Judaism with 
tenfold greater intensity ? Both Jew and Christian rest their dearest 
hopes in one surpassing Personality, mediating between them and 
God. The personality of the Jew is one particular Nation, clearly 
differentiated from all other nations. The personality of the Christians 
is that of Jesus, the Saviour, than whom no individual has ever been 
endowed with richer elements of religious inspiration. 

We thought it indispensable for a due appreciation of Zionism in 
general to go back to the first principles involved in the case. We 
shall now apply them to the actual aspect of Zionism as it has 
developed within the last year or two. 


III 


Time was when the idea of nationality was scarcely rife in Europe. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth, largely also in the eighteenth 
centuries, ‘nation’ was a mere word in the dictionary. Thank the 
French Revolution, ‘ nation’ is no longer a word: it is the most real 
of all realities, and the most powerful of all powers. It is idle to 
discuss the ‘idea’ of nation, or to labour at a complete definition of 
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that great concept. Omnis definitio periculosa. Some thinkers— 
Nordau, in his Paradoxes, is among them—have identified ‘ nation’ 
with language ; just as philologists identify it with ‘race.’ Others 
have given other definitions. However that may be, it remains true 
that by nation we now understand a large aggregate of people whose 
mind and will are at one, and desperately so, with regard to some 
fundamental points of their collective existence. We are like- 
wise convinced that nowadays no individual person can for any length 
of time stay outside the pale of any distinct nationality without 
gravely impairing some of his noblest faculties. The cosmopolite is 
now what our sturdier ancestors called the outlaw; he is an ‘out- 
nation.’ The Jews of the two or three preceding centuries had over 
other peoples the immense advantage of being coalesced in a strong 
nationality of their own. When other people barely stammered the 
first spelling-book of Nationality, the Jews were already reading its 
elaborate textbooks. Now, however, the Christian peoples of Europe, 
too, have formed nations ; they have, by means of terrific campaigns, 
and fights social and intellectual, differentiated their individual 
features; and that immense struggle has not yet reached its final 
stage. The nineteenth century has been called that of inventions, 
such as the railway, the steamship, or the telegraph. We must not 
overlook that the greatest of the inventions of that century is 
Nationality. This being the case, it was inevitable that the new 
nationality should come into conflict with the old one; or, in other 
words, it was inevitable that Antisemitism should arise. For, apart 
from other considerations, in its fight against the Jews, or the old 
nationality, the new nationality wanted and needed to learn the 
tactics of party formation and other political lessons. Zionism is the 
answer of the old nationality to the challenge of the new. Zionism, 
political or religious, is the instinctive reply given by a nation that, 
as a whole, cannot and will never coalesce with Christian nations. 
It is in vain that the religious Zionists in Germany, England, and 
America, with a view of dissociating themselves from the political 
Zionists, have in the form of solemn declarations withdrawn from 
the attempt of Dr. Herzl. Thus the Executive Committee of the 
Union of Rabbis in Germany have, on the 6th of July 1897, issued 
a declaration to the effect that ‘The efforts of so-called Zionists to 
create a Jewish national State in Palestine are antagonistic to the 
Messianic promises of Judaism, as contained in Holy Writ and in 
later religious sources.’ For—note the subtle but evident contradic- 
tion implied in this declaration—a Jewish State in Palestine shall 
not be founded, the declaration says; yet it refers in the same breath 
to assurances given from on high—that is, ‘ Messianic promises ’"—that 
such a Jewish State in Palestine shall be founded. In the face of a 
contradiction so glaring, what does’it help the rabbis of Germany to 
add, in a second article, the declaration that ‘Judaism obliges its 
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followers to serve the country to which they belong with the utmost 
devotion, and to further its interest with their whole heart and all 
their strength’? This declaration is void of any power. Itis incor- 
rect; for no legal or historical proof can be given for the statement 
that Judaism—we say Judaism, and not the temper or inclinations 
of individual Jews—obliges its followers to serve their country with 
the utmost devotion. We have seen above in what Judaism really 
consists. We have seen that in Judaism, alone of all religious 
systems, religion and nationality are so indissolubly one and identical 
that no real Jew can hesitate to sacrifice his temporary nationality as 
an Englishman or German to the eternal and indelible nationality 
ingrained in him by his religion. One of the distinguished Jews of 
this country, whose family has been in England for centuries, has 
told the writer of this article that he should not hesitate at all, in 
case of an emergency grave enough for such a resolution, to sacrifice 
his English nationality to the interests of Judaism. 

The religious Zionists, we said, cannot deny practical identity 
with the political Zionists. The Jewish clergy of New York have, 
in June last, passed the following two resolutions with regard to 
Dr. Herzl’s plan: ‘ Resolved that while every association of Palestine 
with the Jews arouses our interest and touches a responsive chord in 
Jewish hearts, we deprecate any movement tending towards the 
formation of a Jewish State in Palestine capable of being construed 
as casting doubt upon the citizenship, patriotism, or loyalty of Jews 
in whatever country they reside.’ This is an excellent example of 
a style so ambiguous as to admit of any construction whatever. The 
New York clergy say that they deprecate any such movement of 
political Zionism as might by Americans be construed as unpatriotic. 
They therefore do not deprecate any such political Zionism as 
might by Americans be construed as being not unpatriotic. In 
other words, all depends on what the Americans will say. Does not 
that imply that the Jewish clergy of New York are, au fond, quite 
in favour of political Zionism, provided it does not create any scandal ? 
They, too, hasten to add, in a second declaration, that ‘ we reaffirm 
our conviction that the true mission of Judaism is religious and not 
political, and that any plan or proposal for the uplifting of the Jewish 
people as such must be tested by its spiritual value and purpose.’ 
Here, too, as in the case of the German rabbis, the fundament of 
Judaism is deliberately disregarded. The ‘ uplifting of the Jewish 
people as such ’ implies, in consequence of the very essence of Judaism, 
a political or national movement as much as a religious one. It is 
hopeless to represent Judaism as being on a line with the Christian 
denominations. It is essentially different from them, in that it can 
under no circumstances divest its religious from its nationalist 
character. The rabbis may goon denying, ignoring, or dissimulating 
that as much as they please; the fact of that dualism remains, and 
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is patent to any one who has given himself the trouble of reading 
some of the modern researches into the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, and into the history of the Jews since the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. The religious Zionists, therefore, by suppressing 
the national element in the dual character of Judaism, place them- 
selves in an altogether false position, and will never achieve what in 
their innermost hearts they ardently wish to realise. The political 
Zionists, of the type of Dr. Nordau and Dr. Herzl, commit the 
opposite mistake or false feint ; they suppress and disregard the 
religious element in the dual character of Judaism, and will conse- 
quently achieve still less than their opponents. It is hopeless to 
appeal to purely utilitarian and opportunist motives in trying to 
move a complex of people whose great hope and central interest are 
of a religious character. An exodus of Jews cannot be brought 
about by a power propped up by considerations of mere nationalism. 
For in the first place there are no greater Antisemites than many 
of the Jews themselves. It is no exaggeration to say that nearly all 
modern Jews, who have received a genteel education at colleges and 
universities, are more inclined to Antisemitism than Christians of the 
same social status. It is mere folly to think that those antisemitic 
Jews who are amongst the best gifted and the most influential will 
associate themselves in a risky enterprise with the very people whom 
they inwardly detest. He who undertakes to unite men of so utterly 
divergent opinions and emotional tempers must needs have recourse 
to the one and solitary agency that can work such marvels—to 
religion. The two doctors, however, disregard religion ; their enter- 
prise is therefore divested of all chances of success. The exodus of 
the Jews of to-day from Europe can only be made in a manner in no 
way different from that in which was achieved their exodus from 
Egypt some 3,000 years ago. A Moses is required; a man full of 
divine inspiration and an energy fraught with religious zeal. 
Religion is not, like feudalism or guilds, a mere phenomenon of 
the middle ages ; it is an historic category, an indestructible factor 
of all national life, and, with the Jews, the factor of all the factors. 
The antisemitic Jews will keep aloof from Dr. Herzl’s enterprise 
because they dislike the nationality which the doctor wants to per- 
petuate. The pious and loyal Jews will keep aloof from it because 
it disregards the religious element of Judaism. 

The only way to social recognition left open to Jews, and more 
especially to that class of them which is more strongly inclined to 
stay in Europe, neither Dr. Nordau nor the other Zionists seem to be 
willing to contemplate. This way is clearly indicated by history ; it 
may be learnt—if ever anybody learned anything from history—from 
the numerous sects or parties, classes or castes, that have in the 
course of the centuries risen from social degradation to social recog- 
nition. The lesson is simple. It spells fight. B fight is not 
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always meant actual bloodshed. What is always meant is unrelent- 
ing opposition to one’s enemies,‘and readiness to sacrifice comfort 
and ease to ideals temporarilyjunprofitable. This is what the Jews 
ought to do; this is what, especially on the Continent, they, as a body, 
do not do; and it is for this wretched cowardice of theirs that they 
have called upon themselves, and rightly so, the contempt of the 
world. What is Zionism else than that ‘ better part of valour’ which 
politeness calls discretion, but which truth brands as cowardice ? 
There are no two ways about it ; there is only one alternative : either 
Jews remain the old orthodox kind, contemned and contemning, or 
they get social recognition as real citizens of their several countries 
by honest, staunch fighting for it. Tertewm non datur. Every 
other proposal is mere sham and fraud. They must follow the 
example, not of Moses Mendelssohn, but that of either the Polish 
orthodox rabbis or of Spinoza. Had the latter, although the sweetest- 
tempered man known to biography, not resolutely scorned to mildly 
temporise and compromise, he would have written not a line of his 
Ethica, and the world would be poorer for it. If the modern and 
unorthodox Jews could muster one-tenth of the moral courage and 
heroism of that poor, phthisis-stricken Spanish Jew, they could bring 
about Zionism indeed, but here in Europe, and in a fashion infinitely 
more creditable to them and more desirable for Europe. Then Dr. 
Nordau might write a Regeneration of a positive value considerably 
greater than has been that of his Degeneration. With the utmost 
deference to one so successful and clever, we venture to say that it is 
not ‘ modern civilisation’ that is so brimful of ‘Conventional Lies,’ 
‘ Paradoxes,’ ‘ Disease of the Century,’ and ‘ Degeneration,’ and other 
morbid substances ; it is that backboneless new Judaism that, while 
trying to give the lie to nationality, or the greatest achievement of 
this century, gives the lie to itself and to all such as believe in 
militant Zionism. 
EmIL REIcH. 
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MOLES 


I aM the man who hath seen a mole’s eye glittering at him! Yes! 

It was on a day when we were on a roaming ramble in Roxburghshire, 

and sauntering about somewhere near Melrose. As we were peering 

about in a pleasant shady something or other, lo! I saw a mighty 

Scotchman plucking away from a moving piece of earth a tiny little 

human creature, dangerously full of curiosity, who was burning with a 

desire to find out what that diminutive earthquake meant. ‘Coom 

awa’! coom awa’!’ said the big giant [N.B. I do not pretend to be 

able to transliterate that barbaric dialect, the writing of which some 

deluded ones regard as a beautiful though difficult accomplishment]. 

‘Coom awa’! Et’ll bite ye!’ I mate a grab at the embryo earth- 
quake and clutched a baby mole! The giant, with all the signs of 
hysterical terror, started back, plucking the child from the impending 
perils that loomed so horribly near, but when he saw that I had the 
lovely little mole in my hand and was examining it minutely, was just 
a little reassured, and even bent over to look. ‘Ah! weel noo!’ said 
the giant in his barbaric and raucous form of speech, ‘es et verry 
ferocious?’ I said ‘ No,’ and I showed him the strange little animal, 
clothed in a beautiful silver grey satin. The orbit of its eye had 
not yet closed up, as the learned tell me it does soon after the 
young mole is born, and there was the bright little eye exposed to 
mine and glittering with a quite indescribable glitter as I gazed. 
Whether there was any ‘ speculation in those orbs’ I will not under- 
take to say, but I feasted on the strange sight, which I suspect hardly 
one man in a hundred thousand in Great Britain has seen; and 
having finished with this atom of subterraneous life, I gently laid it 
down in the centre of the earthquake, watched it give a sly little 
wriggle, and bestowed upon it my blessing, thanking the powers that 
be that I was not a ‘collector,’ and that I did not go about slaying 
things to put their shrivelled carcasses in a glass case, and gloat over 
my skill in lessening the sum total of animal life, which I like to think 
has its rich abundance of enjoyment while it lasts. Why should we 
murder the poor moles? Why should we sanction the murder of 
them? Why should we not protest against their being massacred 
wholesale ? 
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When I was achild my nurse used to make my flesh creep by 
threatening me, when I was naughty, that I should be ‘ put in the 
bury-hole and be dug up by the resurrection man, and have my teeth 
sold to the dentist, to make sets of ’em for the fine ladies!’ To be 
dug up by ‘a resurrection man’ was no uncommon thing in those 
days, or at any rate it had been common enough not very long before 
I was born, as a recent writer on this gruesome subject has shown. 
Of course a resurrection man was to my childish imagination the 
most grim of all conceivable ogres; but when it came to such fright- 
ful details of anticipation, as one may say, and I had to imagine the 
extraction of my teeth from my young jaw for trade purposes, and was 
moreover left quite uncertain as to whether this diabolical and ultra- 
diabolical operation would be performed upon me alive or dead, can 
you wonder if I got to regard a resurrection man as a very prince of 
devils—an unearthly because an unearthing demon who would stop 
at nothing ? But, when we come to reflect upon his crimes, is not a 
mole-catcher worse—very much worse—than the old-fashioned resur- 
rection man? The old culprit at any rate waited to operate upon 
the buried dead: he waited till his victim was cold in his grave. 
The other traps the living and catches him in his infernally contrived 
snares when he is ‘all alive, oh !’ has no pity, no shame, no remorse, 


and, when all is said and done, makes a contemptibly small profit 
by his trade of murder. 










































































The district in which I pass my lowly life is just now suffering 
for its sins in the way of mole-slaying, by the natural operation of 
the divine laws, which grind slowly, though they grind exceeding 
small. There is a deeply rooted superstition prevalent among the 
peasantry that moles are only mischievous and destructive vermin. 
Nay, there is a little bunch or collection of idle superstitions acting 
to the discredit of the moles—for instance, that they bring rain 
when it is not wanted; that they haunt the churchyards and prey 
upon our forefathers ; that they cause tremendous floods by burrowing 
through great embankments that keep back the sea from lands that, 
but for those banks, would be submerged; that their earth putts 
(such is the pronunciation of that obscure expression) are poisonous 
to the soil around them ; and other such slanderous and malignant 
accusations. For there were days when men believed in the devil 
very much more firmly, and, I may add, more intelligently and 
practically, than they believed in the Heavenly Father; when evil 
was far, far more present with them than good, when ‘blight and 
famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands’ were 
brought home to them with much more aggressive and unceasing 
menace and mischief than those gracious and beneficent forces which 
help to rid us of these manifestations of the malignity of matter ; 
times when Nature was so tyrannous and man so weak, when the evil 
one was always haunting their infantine imaginations, and when 
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goodness was so very far away, had to be waited for so long, to be 
hoped for against hope, and was so very rare and so hard to find out—in 
those days men found that the easiest explanation of everything that 
happened to them was to say the devil did it. Everything that brought 
pain and loss and ruin came from the goblins that were grubbing and 
growling in the bowels of the cruel earth, where Hate was king, 
restless for ever! 


Meanwhile the best way to escape his ire 
Was not to seem too happy! 


So the poor little moles came in for their share of the blame that 
attached to all the things that were ; and we, the heirs of all the ages, 
have an heritage of mischief from our distant progenitors, the gibber- 
ing bipeds with their haunting fears and rudimentary speech and 
‘foreheads villanous low.’ 
And now we are beginning to suffer for our misbeliefs. I know I 
speak for the unpitied. I belong to the unpitied classes; for who 
pities the parsons in what Donne calls‘ the very country’? Yet our 
sorrows may come to extend even to you, you of the breed of Dives, 
who fare sumptuously every day. Would it be a small thing to you 
if you should find yourselves suddenly robbed of the joy of strawberry 
jam? Yet that is what we are coming to, perhaps much sooner than 
you know. We, the unpitied, have few luxuries left us, but among 
those few are our strawberry beds. In my humble way I am proud 
of mine. This year I had about one hundred and fifty square yards 
of strawberry beds in this garden of mine. A month ago the promise 
of a crop was so great, and the unripe fruit so splendid to look at, that I 
began to think I might turn an honest penny by them to help to pay, 
perhaps, a penny in the pound of my land tax. Alas! I have not 
had six strawberries to eat ; the whole surface of the beds is one picture 
of devastation and repulsive rottenness. They have been consumed 
by millions of ground beetles, Ophonus ruficorius or Pteristochus 
vulgaris ; it makes the smallest possible difference to me which, but 
some people do dearly love long names. These beetles are in my 
garden as common as dirt; they are winged things; they burrow 
in the ground, and there, it is said, they propagate their detest- 
able progeny in the day time; in the night season they come up 
from their lairs and cover the surface of the beds till the foliage is 
overspread with them as by a quivering pall. Bring a lantern, and 
lo! they scuttle away. The fiends have one remnant of virtue left 
to them: they know what a guilty shame means. Creeping things 
they are not, for they run mutatis mutandis with the speed of ante- 
lopes when disturbed. ‘The land is as the Garden of Eden before 
them; behind them a desolate wilderness.’ Already in this district 
men have begun to call them locusts. This, to us, terrible scourge 
has come upon us as a veritable visitation. The market gardeners are 
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walking about with tears in theireyes. Some sanguine optimists are 
suggesting that the Lord Mayor—I mean the Lord Mayor—should 
at once set on foot a public subscription for all sufferers from the 
plague—except only the country parsons. 

Some politicians suggest that we should move for a commission 
of enquiry. One man—you need not ask who—wrote up straight to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and received by return of post a very 
interesting pamphlet, affording a vast deal of information on the subject 
of ground beetles in general and of these beetles in particular, by Mr. 
Cecil Warburton, which will delight the curious; but when it comes 
to deal with the remedies, alas! there are none that the gifted author 
of the pamphlet believes in. The real fact is that these ‘ locusts’ are 
by nature carnivorous, and have suddenly given up eating other pests 
like themselves because they have increased so enormously upon their 
prey that they have been driven to devour fruits and even flowers now 
that they cannot find such flesh meat as they would dine upon if it 
were there. But there is another melancholy fact concerning them, 
and that is that these ground beetles, who have begun to eat up the 
fruits of the soil, and who by-and-by will return to their carnivorous 
habits by feeding upon babies in their cradles and the two-year-old 
little toddlers in their perambulators, have gone on increasing at an 
awful and inconceivable rate of geometrical progression, because their 
natural enemies, the moles, have been for a long time in this district 
undergoing a process of extermination ; and what is to be the end of 
it all none can say. 

And this brings me back to my moles. A mole is one of the 
most interesting and instructive of animals, if only you take the 
trouble to study him. We have had delightful monographs on the 
frog, on the crayfish, on the common domestic fly ; but I know no 
satisfactory bookling on the mole. May I suggest that some gifted 
naturalist should set to work upon this subject and witch the world 
with the tale that he might unfold? There are those who assure us 
that the mole is a survival of the megatherium, and that he is the 
only living thing which still possesses a peculiarly formed finger on 
his broad hand, the only known analogue of a similar toe on the hind 
foot of the extinct glyptodon. Also it is certain that, though the 
mole has no external ears, yet no animal that we are familiar with 
has such exquisite sense of hearing. His sense of touch seems to 
be diffused over all the surface of his little body; and some of the 
learned assure us that those little eyes, which in the full-grown 
animal are hard to find, are furnished with a certain muscle which 
can be contracted or expanded at will, insomuch that your mole may 
just keep his eyes open or closed, according to cireumstances—an 
invaluable accomplishment, such as courtiers, diplomatists, e hoc 
genus omne may be forgiven if, when they hear of, they too desire 


to have. 
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Then there are those marvellous fortresses, habitations, hunting- 
grounds, and the rest which the moles construct, and about which it 
is not my province to speak—the domed citadel, the tortuous gal- 
leries, the dormitory, the magazines of food, and the wells or reservoirs 
of water—yes ! actually wells !—that they dig ; and then the romance 
of their lives ! their loves and wars and bloody battles, with the plenti- 
ful banquet and repast when the conqueror comes home, and where 
Mrs. Mole receives her lord to four-o’clock tea (some seriously insist 
that literally and punctually it is always at four o’clock), though, 
instead of muffins, there is a plate of skinned earthworms provided 
for her dainty lord—only as a treat, though! only as a treat! 

The main point to be kept in view, however, in all this is that 
the voracity of the mole is prodigious. The number of wireworms 
found in a mole’s stomach, as it has been reported to me, is almost 
incredible. The larve of beetles and other wild beasts hostile to 
man and enemies to human progress, civilisation, and culture that 
a hundred moles would consume in a year, they say, we could count 
by millions ; and some calculators, great in mathematics, talk even 
of millions of millions. Certain it is that in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture it is difficult to estimate how much serious 
mischief is being done by exterminating one of the farmer's best and 
most influential friends—the mole. To wage a stupid and ignorant 
war against this beneficent ally of his is ‘to give himself away’ 
indeed. 

What I want to know—speaking as a very humble enquirer, 
speaking as a poor down-trodden sufferer, speaking as an irritated 
Esquimaux or Greenlander might speak if, to his dismay, he arrived 
at that mountain—I forget where—on which the stunted brambles 
grow that afford the poor wretch his one annual treat of vegetable 
food, which gladdens his heart during his fortnight’s holiday while he 
gorges himself with whale blubber and blackberries—speaking, I say, 
as that poor savage might be expected to speak who should find that 
that mountain of joy and hope had been devastated of all its stunted 
brambles by a convulsion of nature ; what I want to know, and what 
I suspect others will soon be longing and asking eagerly to know, is, 
how can we get back our moles? How can we allure them hither ? 
Can any one make it known to the moles that we have hereabouts such 
a wealth of ground beetles and wireworms as would suffice to fatten 
whole legions of moles for years? They shall not be molested (no 
pun, if you please !), but treated with the utmost respect and con- 
sideration ; and already there is a talk of saddling the resurrection 
man with the expense of a heavy license duty, and of bringing in a 
bill for the protection of our best friends, the talpide. The pressing 
difficulty now, however, is, how to get back those, our benefactors, 
whom we have done our best to exterminate ? 

AuGusTus JESSOPP. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF EUGENE ARAM 


THE poet, the novelist, and the dramatist have vied with one another 
in lending the charm of romance to the history of Eugene Aram; 
love and remorse have spread their becoming cloaks over his mis- 
deeds ; the commonplace of fiction has adorned the commonplace of 
fact. But it not infrequently happens that in disengaging fact from 
fable, the plain truth from the attractive lie, real circumstances come 
to light as interesting and extraordinary as any that can be invented 
by the imagination of the story-teller. To record as distinct and yet 
present in the one man the attributes of the thoughtful and gifted 
scholar and those of the sordid and deliberate murderer must surely 
yield a more profitable and singular result than the endeavour to 
blend the two into a sympathetic whole by melting together in the 
crucible of lachrymose heroism those discrepancies which lie at the 
very root of character, and everlastingly mock the efforts of the 
methodical biographer to force consistency upon the inconsistent. 
Eugene Aram was born at Netherdale in Yorkshire in the year 
1704. His father was a gardener, but a gardener of more than ordi- 
nary skill; he possessed a remarkable knowledge of botany, and was 
an excellent draughtsman. He had originally been in the service of 
Dr. Compton, the Bishop of London famous for his resistance to 
James the Second, and, on leaving the Bishop, had gone into the 
service of Sir Edward Blackett at Newby in Yorkshire. Yorkshire 
was the native county of the Arams, who had not always been 
gardeners. Their name they derived from the village of Aram, or 
Haram, on the south bank of the Tees. In the reign of Edward the 
Third the family was possessed of three knights’ fees near Newark. 
They would seem to have gradually gone further south until one Aram 
is found a professor of divinity at Oxford ; another, whom Eugene saw, 
a Commissioner of the Salt Tax under Queen Anne, living at his seat 
in Hertfordshire. The branch to which Eugene belonged, and which 
had apparently remained in Yorkshire, must have fallen from the high 
state of their ancestors, or had never emerged like the others from 
their original obscurity. The first is the more likely supposition ; for 
Eugene Aram, though driven by circumstances to associate with the 
shopkeepers and ale drapers of Yorkshire villages, was always feared 
and respected as a very high, proud man, solitary and retiring. He 
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was himself fully conscious of his superiority in respect of birth and 
lineage, for it is to his investigations that we owe these details of his 
ancestry ; and his assiduous study of antiquities makes his informa- 
tion on this point the more reliable. His portrait, too, in the Newgate 
Calendar, said by those who had seen him to be a very accurate like- 
ness, shows a face in which there is little trace of the rough and 
homely ; and throughout his life he seems to have attracted the regard 
and confidence of those whose stations in life were above his own. 

Whilst working at Newby with Sir Edward Blackett, Eugene’s 
father had bought a little house at Bondgate, near Ripon, in which 
he installed his wife and child, visiting them in his intervals of leisure. 
Here Eugene was sent to school and instructed in the Testament. At 
the age of fourteen he joined his father at Newby, and, with the help 
of Sir Edward Blackett, who seems to have been attracted by his 
intelligence and zeal for study, entered upon that career of intense 
and unwearied application to various branches of learning on which 
rests his real claim to honourable recognition, and which only the 
misfortune of circumstance has rendered fruitless of a great result. 
He first applied himself to mathematics, and, self-taught, mastered 
the ghastly problems of the higher algebra. But his studies were 
interrupted at the age of sixteen by his being sent to London to fill 
the place of bookkeeper in the counting-house of a relative of Sir 
Edward’s, a Mr. Christopher Blackett. After remaining two years in 
the counting-house Aram was attacked by a very severe form of small- 
pox. His mother’s anxiety was so great at her son’s illness that she 
was only prevented from journeying to London by Eugene’s giving 
up the counting-house and returning home. Here the young man 
resumed his mathematical studies, and at the same time dived into 
poetry, history, and antiquities. But these new mistresses quite 
seduced him from his boyish love ; poor mathematics were cruelly 
deserted: ‘the charms of the other three,’ he writes, ‘ quite destroyed 
all the heavier beauties of numbers and lines whose applications and 
properties I now pursued no longer.’ 

As the time had come when Eugene must choose a profession, 
he settled upon that of a schoolmaster as the one for which he was 
best fitted. With that intention he returned to Netherdale, his 
birthplace, and there engaged himself as teacher in the village 
school. At Netherdale, according to Aram, he committed the first 
great error of his life, took the first unfortunate step which started 
him on his progress to the gibbet—he married. Of his wife’s family 
nothing is known, except that Aram thought her very much beneath 
him, shunned her in the street, and never spoke to her in public. 
Those who remembered her described her as a tidy little body, a 
very weak, soft kind of woman, to whom Aram made an indifferent 
husband, a kind of woman who can hardly have affected the destiny 
of Aram so powerfully as he subsequently asked his friends to 
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believe. One friend, more indiscreet and reckless than the rest, 
speaks of Mrs. Aram as low, mean, and vulgar, unworthy the lofty 
intellect of her husband, for whom a Newton and Erasmus could 
alone have been worthy companions. But we shall see that the 
sublime visionary could stoop at times—and for purposes of his 
own—to society that would have been very distasteful to Newton or 
Erasmus, and far lower and meaner than that of his vulgar wife. 
Not that this inconsistency should be any reproach to Aram, for it is 
always the privilege of a husband to suffer in his companions what 
he resents in his wife; but, when we are confronted with the high 
pride of the profound and solitary scholar shocked and wounded by 
the vulgarity of the tidy little body, we must make very sure that 
the high pride is not selfish vanity, and the domestic picture pre- 
sented the canting old story of the great man who is unhappy and 
unappreciated at home. 

Whatever the joys or disappointments of his early married life, 
Aram’s zeal for learning was increased tenfold. A consciousness of 
his deficiencies which he acquired as soon as he began to teach 
others, and an irresistible covetousness for knowledge, drove him to 
unexampled industry. He taught himself English and Greek 
grammar from Lilly and Cambden by learning the entire books by 
heart. He then entered on Latin, puzzling out the meaning of the 
language for himself, spending sometimes a whole day over five lines 
and never leaving a passage till he had perfectly comprehended it. 
Then followed the Greek Testament, of which he parsed every word 
as he proceeded. When he had done this he felt himself strong 
enough to read Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides. These labours, the achievements be it remembered of a 
self-taught, comparatively uneducated man, occupied some ten 
years. In the study of language he had hit on the true bent of 
his intellect, the department of learning in which he could hope to 
achieve something ; and neither change of place nor force of circum- 
stances ever from this moment hindered his continual researches. 

When, in 1734, ‘ William Norton, Esquire,’ his friend, sent a horse 
and man to fetch the learned schoolmaster to Knaresborough, the 
change of scene only meant a change of study; Hebrew succeeded 
Greek, and he began to go through the Pentateuch in the original 
tongue as at Netherdale he had gone through the Greek Testament. 
And, he writes, he would have done more during the ten years he 
kept the school at Knaresborough if other things had not encroached 
on his time. 

What were those other things? There was the school, there was 
a family of six children, and there was pecuniary embarrassment. 
The ten years’ schoolmastering in Knaresborough had not been 
profitable; by the end of the year 1744 Aram had mortgaged the 
house at Bondgate which he had inherited from his father, and owed 
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a considerable sum of money to his friend Mr. Norton, who had 
probably put him into the school in the first instance. But, in the 
face of subsequent events, the question suggests itself, Had these 
debts arisen only from the failure of the school? Was Aram’s 
course of life during these ten years confined to the study of Hebrew 
and to the instruction of the youth of Knaresborough? There is 
mystery surrounding these ten years at Knaresborough. In 1744, 
without a word of warning or preparation, without a hint as to the 
development of such a catastrophe, we find Aram, the solitary 
student, the man of high pride, who cannot even condescend to 
acknowledge his wife in the street, this man of learning, respected 
by all classes—by the lettered for the real depths of his acquirements, 
by the unlettered for the enormous profundity of thought which in 
their eyes constant solitude betokens—we find this same Aram the 
associate of the lowest villains in the perpetration of a monstrous 
fraud, and the associate of the greatest villain of them all in the 
murder of their fellow conspirator. 

Next door to Aram’s school in Knaresborough was the shop of a 
flax-dresser by the name of Richard Houseman. This Houseman 
was a dark, ill-looking fellow, broad set, round shouldered, and 
wearing a brown wig, ‘the real picture of a murderer,’ as a neighbour 
described him. His only companion in his flax-dressing was a large 
black raven that perched itself at the top of the steps leading into 
his shop. He was looked upon as belonging to the thoroughly bad 
set in Knaresborough, a set which included Daniel Clarke the shoe- 
maker, Terry the ale draper, Iles the usurer, and Levi the Jew. 
These men were regarded by the good people of Knaresborough as 
equal to any villainy. When, at the beginning of 1744, a Jew 
pedlar boy who travelled with jewelry in the neighbourhood dis- 
appeared, report said that Houseman and Daniel Clarke had murdered 
him. That may or may not have been; but certain it is that about 
this time Houseman and Clarke had hit on a very much more profit- 
able form of enterprise than murdering a pedlar boy for a few 
trumpery provincial trinkets. The new scheme was no rough and 
ready highway murder, such as might spring from the brain of the 
flax-dresser or the shoemaker; it was a subtle and ingenious fraud, 
and argues the presence of a superior intellect in the councils of the 
criminals. This was the scheme: Clarke had married a wife who 
was possessed of a fortune of 200/.; the money remained for the 
present in the hands of her relatives, who seem to have been 
unwilling to give it up until they were satisfied that Clarke was a 
man of some substance, and not an impecunious person who would 
spend his wife’s fortune as soon as she got it. Clarke and his 
advisers saw in this reluctance of the relatives to part with the 
fortune a means of securing not only the 200/., but a substantial 
sum of money in addition to it. On the strength of his wife’s 
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reputed fortune on the one hand, and to impress the reluctant 
relatives on the other with an idea of his substance, Clarke was to 
order from various tradesmen plate, linen, jewelry, watches, rings, 
and other articles. On the strength of these extensive purchases, 
which would argue substantial means, the relatives would part with 
the money. As soon as Clarke had the money and the unpaid goods 
on his hands, he was to disappear with his share of the booty, leaving 
the rest in the hands of his confederates. The guilt of the fraud 
would thus attach to Clarke alone, who would be safe away, while 
his accomplices would wait a convenient time to realise their shares 
of the profit. This plan, excellent in itself, is only imperfect as 
regards Clarke, who is condemned thereby to a perpetual exile, whilst 
his friends remain at home rejoicing. However, he appears to have 
been weak enough to have accepted it, and to have been prepared to 
say good-bye to Knaresborough for ever. 

Such was the main plot; but there was an under-plot also, in 
which Daniel Clarke’s part called for an even greater sacrifice and a 
more compendious farewell. As soon as the fraud was accomplished, 
the booty in Clarke’s hands, Houseman and the third party, the 
latest recruit in the rascality of Knaresborough, were to murder the 
shoemaker and share among two instead of three Mrs. Clarke’s money 
and the unpaid articles. The disappearance of Clarke and his pro- 
perty would favour with the public the idea that he had absconded, 
and so divert suspicion from his murderers. 

His murderers! Richard Houseman and Eugene Aram! For it 
was the schoolmaster who had joined the flax-dresser and the shoe- 
maker in their latest venture, and, with his neighbour Houseman, was 
to remove Daniel Clarke out of harm’s way. Somehow or other—in 
what exact manner it is impossible to say—the studious recluse had 
drifted into an alliance with the murderous-looking shopkeeper next 
door, and had become sufficiently intimate with him to engage in the 
darkest of his designs. Aram had made Clarke’s acquaintance in his 
love of botany ; Clarke was a skilled florist, and he and Aram spent 
many delightful hours in scaring away cats from the schoolmaster’s 
garden. In these hours it may have been that Aram learnt some- 
thing of his companion’s projects, and was perhaps through him 
introduced to Houseman. Himself under the stress of financial 
difficulties, he saw in the rude designs of these rascals a means of 
relieving his own embarrassments, and, in the perfection of an intelli- 
gent plan, built up murder on robbery. ‘Mankind is never cor- 
rupted at once ; villainy is progressive and declines from right, step 
by step, till every regard of probity is lost and every sense of all 
moral obligation perishes.’ Thus spake Eugene Aram in his own 
defence, and certainly, in his case, these downward steps are hidden 
from us ; suddenly, to our infinite amazement, the callous murderer 
emerges from the pensive seclusion of the student. 
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Aram has not, however, left us without any apology. After his 
conviction and sentence, he told the clergyman who visited him that 
he murdered Clarke because he suspected him of an intrigue with his 
wife, and that at the time he considered he was doing right. Either 
Aram is here telling the truth, or, on the threshold of death, delibe- 
rately blackening his wife’s character to justify his own conduct. He 
can only be judged in this circumstantially. Whilst local report is 
silent as to any connection between Clarke and Mrs. Aram, it is not 
silent on the unfeeling indifference with which she was treated by her 
husband—an indifference which makes his sensitiveness asto her moral 
conduct rather fantastic. The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1759, the 
year of his execution, describes his conduct towards her as inhuman. 
The murder of Clarke, too, is surrounded by circumstances that, to a 
great extent, soil its character as an act of retribution on the part of a 
wronged husband. His devoted apologist says that all his children 
but one took after their mother, and that consequently Aram never 
considered. them as his own—a rather severe conclusion, Vanity, if it 
does not cause crime, seldom fails to accompany it, for there is no 
surer extinguisher of remorse. If, in his early treatment of his wife, 
Aram’s vanity of birth and talent made him shun her in the public 
place, and asperse his children for their likeness to their mother, may 
not the same presumptuous vanity that wrote on the eve of his 
execution the lines : 


Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that troubles and no heart that aches, 


have prompted him to preserve his reputation among men by vilify- 
ing the reputation of a woman whom to the very last he treated with 
dislike and contempt ? 

The best apology offered on Aram’s behalf comes from an admirer 
who, comparing him with Houseman, exclaims: ‘ How much greater 
the temptation to murder to a man like Aram, with a miserable wife 
and six children, than to a wretch like Houseman, who could carry 
all his family under his hat!’ (alluding to the large raven). There 
is a greater semblance of truth in this excuse than in the plea of the 
faithless wife. 

By the 7th of February 1745, Clarke, Houseman, and Aram had, 
in pursuance of their plan, procured the goods, plate, linen, and 
iewelry from various tradesmen, and Mrs. Clarke’s money from her 
relatives; the following day Clarke was to quit Knaresborough 
with his share. But, before doing so, the spoil had to be divided, 
and for that purpose Aram and Houseman invited Clarke to come 
with them to St. Robert’s cave, outside Knaresborough, where the 
division could be made in greater secrecy. About six o’clock on the 
evening of the 7th, Aram came home and told his wife to light a good 
fire in the room upstairs. He then went out and did not return until 
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two in the morning with Clarke and Houseman. Something had 
happened to Houseman’s wig, for Aram asked his wife for a handker- 
chief to tie about ‘ Dicky’s’ head. They did not stop long ; Clarke 
was impatient to be gone; ‘It will soon be morning ; we must get 
off,’ he said. The three men went out, and Mrs. Aram saw that 
Clarke carried a sack on his back. 

At four o’clock—two hours after—Houseman and Aram returned, 
but this time without Clarke. They came upstairs to the room 
where the fire was. Mrs. Aram asked what had become of Clarke, to 
which Aram replied by telling her to go to bed. She refused, and 
the two men, who seemed to be very anxious to have the fire to 
themselves, were obliged to go downstairs and light another. Filled 
with misgiving, Mrs. Aram listened from above: she could only hear 
vague sounds. It was well she could not hear too clearly, or she 
might have caught the words in which Houseman suggested that she 
should be murdered also for safety’s sake—a suggestion which Aram 
did not take up. At seven o’clock the two men went out. As soon 
as they had gone Mrs. Aram came downstairs and closely examined 
the fireplace. There were only ashes in the grate then ; but on the 
dunghill outside she found some burnt wearing apparel, and the 
handkerchief she had lent Dicky to tie round his head, now blood- 
stained. She could not help concluding from this that something 
bad had happened to Clarke; but when she expressed this natural 
misgiving to Dicky, he was surprised and could not imagine what she 
meant. 

She was right all the same, in spite of Dicky’s amazement. 
Between two and four o’clock on the morning of the 8th of February 
1745 Daniel Clarke had been murdered by Aram and Houseman, 
and his body buried in St. Robert’s cave. How he was killed, or 
who struck the fatal blow, is uncertain ; each man charged the other 
with actually breaking Clarke’s skull, but to Aram in all probability 
belongs the credit of that performance. At any rate, from Mrs. 
Aram’s account, it is clear that both participated in the crime, and, 
from the ordering of the fire by Aram at six on the evening of the 7th 
and the use to which the fire was subsequently put, it is also clear 
that, whatever the motive or variety of motives, the crime was 
premeditated. 

When Clarke’s disappearance became known in Knaresborough 
and the fraud that had been practised in connection with it, Aram 
and Houseman did not escape suspicion. In order that Aram might 
not be out of the way if he was wanted, he was arrested for the debt 
he owed to Norton ; and the public was hardly reassured when he 
promptly obtained release by paying off the debt and also the mort- 
gage on the house at Bondgate. In addition to these peculiar 
circumstances, some of the goods obtained by Clarke were found 
buried in Aram’s and Houseman’s gardens. Once more the law laid 
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hands on the schoolmaster, and charged him with a misdemeanour in 
the matter of Clarke’s fraudulent proceedings; but Aram was in a 
short time discharged for want of sufficient evidence. As soon as he 
was released, he hastily quitted Knaresborough without even waiting 
to take advantage of his redeemed mortgage on the Bondgate house, 
leaving behind him his wife and family to shift as best they could. 
There was no repose for etymological study in Knaresborough with 
that ugly reminiscence mouldering in St. Robert’s cave. 

The next fourteen years of Aram’s life, from his quitting Knares- 
borough in 1745 to his execution at York in 1759, were the years 
during which, in spite of frequent wanderings and changes of scene 
and occupation, he completed his study of language and lighted on 
the etymological discovery which, if not original, as he himself 
admitted, was at least the realisation of a truth at that time unima- 
gined or unappreciated by his contemporaries. London was the first 
resting place of the wandering scholar. Here he remained for two 
years and a half, as usher at a school in Piccadilly kept by a Mr. 
Painblanc. This gentleman, he says, in addition to a salary, further 
rewarded his services by teaching the eager linguist French. In 
London Aram found means of realising what was left to him of the 
Clarke booty; his profits from that transaction are said to have 
amounted to about 160/., of which he must have already spent a 
considerable portion in meeting his liabilities at Knaresborough. On 
leaving Mr. Painblanc, Aram went to a school at Hayes, where he was 
engaged as writing master. He remained there some three or four 
years, after which he spent short periods at various other schools in 
the south of England, returning finally to London. His circum- 
stances at this time can have been far from prosperous, for on this 
second visit to London we find him earning money by transcribing 
Acts of Parliament for registration in Chancery. Ultimately he got 
an engagement as usher at the free grammar school of Lynn in 
Norfolk, where, at the end of seven months, he was arrested for the 
crime he had committed fourteen years before. 

It is this period, between the murder and his arrest, that has been 
seized on by writers of fiction as a period of remorse and mental 
agony, made more poignant and terrible by the added distresses of a 
great passion. Of the latter no trace is to be found except in the 
scandalous whispers of Lynn that accuse the usher of living there 
with a young lady he described as his niece, but who, on his depar- 
ture thence, was discovered to have been his mistress. Scatcherd, 
the rhapsodical apologist already alluded to, indignantly repudiates 
this anecdote, and refutes it by declaring that the pseudo-niece was 
no other than his ever faithful and devoted daughter Sally, who 
accompanied him through all his wanderings, and, after her father’s 
death, was so overcome with despair that her morals forsook her and 
she became the mistress of a gentleman in London. From this dire 
v2 
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situation she was rescued by an honest publican in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, who married her. Of her father she ever entertained 
devoted and loving memories, believing that his dear spirit ‘ was 
traversing the Elysian fields with the kindred shades of his beloved 
Homer and Virgil.’ 

In the letter Aram wrote describing his wanderings he is silent 
as to his daughter’s companionship ; indeed, the story of his niece at 
Lynn is the only possible reference to it. Those who remember his 
arrest and his arrival at Knaresborough say nothing of any com- 
panion; and Sally’s rapturous vision of the Elysian fields has a 
suspicious flavour of the gushing Scatcherd. Aram was a man of 
forty when he left Knaresborough, fifty-four at the time of his 
execution. The extent of his studies and the recollections of the 
few who have any remembrance of the usher suggest rather the 
moody scholar of Hood’s poem than the passionate youth of Bulwer 
Lytton. 

But on the remorseful tortures of the Aram of ‘The Dream’ 
history is silent. Such evidence as exists of Aram’s bearing after the 
murder and during the time of his trial and punishment points, not 
to a man of intrinsically noble nature riven by the pangs of sorrow 
for a crime committed under the stress of a dire temptation, but to a 
cold and deliberate murderer justifying his act to himself by a kind 
of sentimental vanity which does not hesitate before slander and 
falsehood to accomplish its pitiful end. There is not in Aram’s con- 
duct, from the moment of his return to Knaresborough, a prisoner 
charged with murder, the slightest evidence of any feeling of 
remorse. He is calm, confident of his acquittal, unmoved altogether 
by the painful circumstance of his situation ; and when, after his 
sentence, all hope of earthly salvation is at an end, he contemplates 
with sublime self-composure the approaching journey of his calm and 
guiltless soul. If, during fourteen years of absence from the scene 
of his crime, his first feelings of remorse had become dulled, surely 
they would have returned with all their former acuteness when the 
hour of expiation had arrived. 

Study, continuous and unwearied, was always with him in his 
years of exile. From the French taught him by Mr. Painblanc he 
passed to Chaldee and Arabic, concluding with Celtic. When he 
had completed the study of the last-named language and had com- 
pared some three thousand words in that tongue with their equivalents 
in the Latin, Greek, and other languages, he was able to determine 
the affinity of the Celtic with the other European languages, and, by 
recognising this truth, to raise himself from the Newgate Calendar 
into every respectable biographical dictionary. All his papers, all 

the written records of his work, are lost, but his claim to recog- 
nition in this respect has never been disputed. 

His interest in botany, to which he owed his acquaintance with 
his victim Clarke, continued with him during his wanderings, and in 
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the Botanical Gardens at Chelsea he spent many delightful and 
instructive hours. A gentleman who used sometimes to accompany 
Aram on his visits to Chelsea remembers the humane solicitude with 
which he would remove from the path any snail or worm for fear of 
treading on it—a delightful trait. But Eugene Aram is not the first 
scoundrel who has found smashing in a man’s head quite consistent 
with kindness to dumb animals; people, the inferiority of whose 
natures has prevented them from finding any good in their fellow 
men, are very apt to believe that true human nature resides only in 
cats and dogs. 

Lynn was the last resting-place of Eugene Aram before the final 
catastrophe. He is better remembered here than anywhere else. He 
is spoken of as sullen and reserved, straying alone among the flat 
uninteresting marshes by the river Ouse, dressed in a horseman’s 
great coat, a great flapped hat drawn over his eyes ; and—a singular 
peculiarity—if he heard any noise behind him, he would not merely 
turn his head, but swing himself round bodily, as if to confront an 
enemy. After Aram’s arrest the headmaster of the grammar school 
recollected meeting the usher one night outside his bedroom door 
under very suspicious circumstances, and ever after congratulated 
himself on a lucky escape from murder; but the boys liked Aram 
very well, and he made a good many friends among the neighbouring 
gentry. 

He was stopping one day with a Dr. Weatherhead, a parson living 
near Lynn. It was a winter’s morning ; but Aram, always devoted to 
plants and flowers, was out in the garden helping the doctor with his 
flower-beds. Whilst they were engaged in this occupation, a horse- 
dealer called to see the doctor, who was anxious to sella horse. The 
dealer happened to come from Yorkshire, and, as he was talking over 
the bargain with the parson, he caught sight of the figure of Aram 
working in the garden. He immediately recognised him and told 
the doctor that he knew his friend. The horse-dealer, his business 
completed, returned to Yorkshire, and was able to tell his customers 
at Knaresborough the whereabouts of Eugene Aram. For the moment 
the information was interesting; in a month or two it became 
useful. 

Early in the year 1758 a labourer, digging stone at Thistle Hill, 
near Knaresborough, came across a human skeleton. The people of 
Knaresborough with one voice declared that these must be the bones 
of Daniel Clarke. Mrs. Aram had already dropped some hints as to 
the fate of Clarke ; now, at the coroner’s inquest on the newly found 
skeleton, she told her story of the night of the murder. Houseman 
was apprehended on her evidence, and confronted with the bones. 
The coroner, seeing him pale and trembling with fear, bade him take 
up a bone. Houseman obeyed, but, to the general astonishment, 
declared that the bone was no more Daniel Clarke’s than it was his. 
Asked to explain himself, he said that Eugene Aram had murdered 
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Clarke, whose bones were not those found on Thistle Hill, but were 
lying buried in St. Robert’s cave. There the skeleton of Clarke was 
unearthed, according to Houseman’s indication. Furnished with the 
horse-dealer’s information, now valuable indeed, Barker and Moore, 
two Knaresborough constables, set out for Lynn disguised as York- 
shire cattle-dealers. 

Arrived at Lynn, the constables made inquiries at the local inn, 
where they were soon able to satisfy themselves that the man they 
wanted and the usher at the grammar school were one and the same 
person. Aram was standing in a corner of the playground when he 
was apprehended, handcuffed, and, amidst the tears of his pupils, 
driven off in a chaise to Knaresborough with his two captors. It 
will be seen from this that he did not walk between the two stern- 
faced men, whose proceedings are so graphically described in Hood’s 
poem. 

His arrival at Knaresborough had been eagerly awaited. As he 
stepped from the chaise at the door of the Bell Inn, the rustic crowd 
observed with admiration his genteel suit of clothes and the elegant. 
frills hanging from his wrists—a very different figure to the 
impecunious schoolmaster who had left them fourteen years before. 
Since then Eugene Aram had been courted and respected by men 
who were of a position to appreciate the learned and ingenious 
scholar, who had known nothing of the obscure and nefarious past, 
who would have been shocked and startled indeed to have seen the 
elegant frills of the meditative usher trailing over the handcuffs. 

In the parlour of the inn Aram found the Vicar and a number 
of local gentlemen whom the singular circumstances of the crime 
and the personality of the criminal had drawn together. Aram 
conversed freely and calmly with the assembled company, and 
assured them of his ability to meet the charges brought against him. 
In the midst of his conversation his wife, who had been told of her 
husband’s arrival, entered the room with her children. He took no 
notice of them till he had finished his conversation with the gentry ; 
then, turning to her, said coldly, ‘ Well, how do you do?’ He then 
asked after one of his sons, an idiot ; his wife answered that the boy 
was worse ; he told her that if she had followed his instructions he 
would have been better. 

A year passed between Aram’s return to Knaresborough and his 
trial at York in the August of 1759. The interval of time was 
occupied, presumably, in some attempt to procure such evidence as 
would convict both Aram and Houseman without having to accept the 
testimony of either man against the other. Not that Aram would 
have offered himself as a witness against his accomplice: his firm- 
ness and courage—if such a word may be used—are as remarkable as 
the trembling cowardice of Houseman. Of the latter he spoke with 
bitter contempt. ‘ Young woman,’ he said to a girl who served him 
with his meals in York Castle, ‘if you ever get married, don’t take 
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a man that has got a hen’s heart, but choose one that has a cock’s.’ 
His mind was so composed that even the parting agony of his dear 
daughter Sally did not prevent him from giving her a receipt for 
removing freckles. As she stood sobbing at the gates of the Castle 
he noticed she had become tanned and freckled with the sun. Poor 
Sally in the midst of her tears admitted the soft impeachment, but 
said she didn’t know how to get rid of them. ‘Oh, make a wash 
with lemon juice, that will clear you,’ answered her father. 

The trial of Eugene Aram took place at York before Mr. Justice 
Noel on the 13th of August. To the surprise of Aram, Houseman, 
who had been previously arraigned and acquitted for want of 
evidence, appeared in the box as a witness for the Crown. It may 
be partly due to his surprise at this proceeding that in his now 
famous defence Aram made no effort to reply to the evidence given 
against him ; in all probability the evidence was sufficiently clear to 
make an effective answer impossible. There is no report of the trial ; 
Aram’s speech is the only part preserved to us, and in this he is 
altogether silent as to any of the witnesses called by the prosecution. 
Scatcherd says that, though the wisest of men, Aram was too much 
of a child in a law court to make a defence that would have satisfied 
a judge and jury. Certainly Aram laboured under the usual disad- 
vantages of prisoners in those days; but it is difficult to believe from 
his previous career, or the ingeniousness of the defence which he did 
make, that he was so childlike as to have been unable to offer a 
refutation of the case against him if it had been in his power to do so. 
His defence as it stands, admirable in the modesty of its expression 
and the ingenuity of its arguments, is absolutely unconvincing. It 
consists entirely of an attempt to show that the bones of Clarke might 
be the bones of some long-buried hermit, and he cites a number of 
instances in which such bones have been found in a similar state of 
preservation, in spite of a much longer interment than fourteen years. 
He dwells, too, with becoming diffidence on his irreproachable cha- 
racter and reputation, and the improbability of a man of such conduct 
suddenly, without any previous experience in crime, committing a 
horrid murder. In this argument Eugene Aram touches the very 
mystery of his own career. He has offered a solution of this sudden 
impulse to crime by accusing his wife of infidelity ; we have already 
commented on the dubious character of that explanation. At the 
last let Eugene Aram speak for himself. Convicted and condemned 
to death, he attempted suicide in York Castle the night before his 
execution. Before opening the veins of his arm with a razor he had 
concealed for the purpose, he wrote : 


What am I better than my fathers? To die is natural and necessary. Per- 
fectly sensible of this, I fear no more to die than I did to be born. But the 
manner of it is something which should in my opinion be decent and manly. I 
think I have regarded both these points. Certainly nobody has a better right to 
dispose of a man’s life than himself; and he, not others, should determine how. 
As to any indignities offered to my body, or silly reflections on my faith and 
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morals, they are (as they always were) things indifferent tome. I think, though 
contrary to the common way of thinking ; I wrong no man by this, and hope it is 
not offensive to that eternal Being that formed me and the world; and as by this 
I injure no man, no man can be reasonably offended. I solicitously recommend 
myself to that eternal and almighty Being, the God of nature, if I have done 
amiss. But perhaps I have not, and I hope this thing will never be imputed to 
me. Though I am now stained by malevolence and suffer by prejudice, I hope to 
rise fair and unblemished. My life was not polluted, my morals irreproachable, 
and my opinions orthodox.' I slept sound till three o'clock, awaked, and then 
writ these lines: 

Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumbers fall, 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all ; 

Calm and composed, my soul her journey takes, 

No guilt that troubles and no heart that aches. 

Adieu! thou sun, all bright like her arise. 

Adieu! fair friends, and all that’s good and wise. 


Are these lines the dignified farewell of a martyred philosopher, 
or the egotistical exit of a criminal posing as martyr and philosopher ? 
Would not a word or two of greeting and apology to Clarke and Mrs. 
Aram have been more seemly and polite on such an occasion than six 
of the worst lines ever penned—even in the eighteenth century—in 
praise of his own sublime departure from this world? Over Aram’s 
farewell, one can exclaim with Joseph Surface, ‘Ah, my dear sir, ’tis 
this very conscious innocence that is of the greatest prejudice to you.’ 
One would be so grateful for just some little acknowledgment of 
human weakness from this consciously irreproachable assassin. 

Was Eugene Aram a well-intentioned man? That would be the 
most instructive question to resolve. We are inclined to answer it in 
the negative ; but it is difficult to give a decided verdict on such an 
issue in the presence of merely oral testimony. All we can say with 
absolute certainty is that he murdered Daniel Clarke and discovered 
a European affinity in Celtic roots. For the latter achievement he 
is entitled to rank with scholars as well as murderers ; for the former 
he was hanged at York, half fainting from his attempt at suicide 
which had been happily, or unhappily, frustrated, and his body hung 
in chains near Knaresborough. One of his daughters, Betty, described 
as a ‘wild girl,’ saw the corpse swinging in its chains on Thistle Hill 
and gleefully ran to tell her mother that she had seen father hanging 
up on the hill; the sight seemed to give her satisfaction. 

Houseman withdrew with his raven from his native village, loathed 
and dejected, his windows smashed by old pupils of Aram’s, and died 
in his bed at a place called Marton. 

Mrs. Aram kept a pie and sausage shop in Knaresborough, and 
picked up her husband’s bones as they fell from the gibbet. 

H. B. Irvine. 





' T should think it was very doubtful whether a prison chaplain would assent to 
Aram’s claim to orthodoxy. There is a suspicious flavour of eighteenth-century 
deism in his conception of God. However, the God of the Bible and the God of the 
philosopher are equally odious on the lips of murderers, repentant or unrepentant. 















CURIOSITIES ABOUT CRUSTACEA 


THE astounding ignorance of the man! Such were the words of 
Samuel Wilberforce on hearing that Pope Pius the Ninth had sup- 
posed him to be a mere professor, instead of a bishop—simulated 
indignation meet for a pardonable mistake. Far other vials of wrath 
should be out-poured on the worse than papal blindness with which 
the carcinologist is continually affronted. In their astounding 
ignorance many, who fancy themselves well educated, have never 
even heard the name, let alone knowing what it means. That 
editor, therefore, deserves well of his country and his time, who 
opens his columns to the much-needed and impressive explanation 
that a carcinologist is a student of crustacea. 

To have won this single forward step in public education is some- 
thing of value. But there are still deplorable depths of darkness to 
be dealt with. In unhappy contrast with ‘the boasted enlightenment 
of the nineteeth century,’ there is the painful fact that persons in 
the upper and middle classes of society frequently confound crustacea 
with the molluscs which they are pleased to speak of as shell-fish, 
not so much from the old notion that whatever comes out of the sea 
must be in a manner fishy, as from the more modern one that what- 
ever is sold by fhe fishmonger may decently be regarded as fish. 
People advanced in life and in respectable circumstances will confess, 
quite unabashed, and as though it were nothing to be ashamed of, to 
having always thought that there was only one kind of shrimp and 
only one kind of woodlouse. Could anything be more afflicting ? Not 
seldom they confound in their muddled ideas the crayfish of the river 
with the crawfish of the ocean, or, on the other hand, suppose that a 
crawfish is a lobster, or again are miserably deluded into confusing the 
‘Norway Lobster,’ elegant in shape and hue, with the common lobster, 
just because myriads of the latter come to our markets from Norway. 
One thing indeed is generally known, and of this piece of knowledge the 
modern world is excessively proud, as though it were a recent discovery, 
that the portrait of a live lobster ought not to be coloured red. There 
is also a vague impression that the marine painter was wrong when he 
attached the claws of the great eatable crab behind the rest of its 
legs instead of in front of them. How safely, without fear of fault- 
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finding on the part of the public, might he have introduced into his 
picture a ‘Spiny Lobster’ wearing claws, though it has none, and a 
common lobster with only one pair of them, though in fact it has 
three. It is true that the second and third pairs are small, but they 
are quite distinct and easy to perceive. 

Really, if the general reader and ordinary seeker after knowledge 
would bring his powerful mind to bear on the subject, he would find 
that there is in the study of crustacea as much variety of interest, 
as much facile amusement and as much perplexing difficulty, as much 
opportunity for observation and experiment, as much incitement to 
hunting and collecting, and exploring the recesses of land and sea, 
as there is in any other fashionable province of exertion. To be 
more explicit, it can compete on favourable terms with circle-squaring, 
butterfly-catching, the ascent of lofty mountains, the search for 
the North Pole, the tabulation of authentic ghosts, the viewing of 
nebulz, the counting of asteroids, and the prospecting of stars so 
distant that we cannot tell whether they are still in existence. 
Novel-reading and money-making are omitted from this list of 
examples, lest the objection should be raised that these are neces- 
saries of life, while the study of crustaceans is only a luxury. 

It is difficult in brief space to give any adequate idea of the extent 
of the subject. A few species are familiar on the table. These are 
agreeable to the eye, because the expectant palate pronounces in their 
favour. They have absorbed an unfair amount of attention. Hence 
it is little understood that crustaceans have an importance in the 
food-supply of the globe far beyond that which belongs to them as 
gratifying the appetite of mankind. The species of them are to be 
counted by thousands. Their dwelling-places are extremely varied. 
Their manners and customs are often not a little remarkable. Their 
diversity of form is such that in this direction it might well be said, 
‘The force of Nature could no further go.’ " 

First among the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, copied out, stands that which says, ‘ It is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing: but the honour of kings is to search out a 
matter.’ The proverb speaks as though there were sometimes a direct 
intention in Nature to puzzle and mystify the student, to put him on 
his mettle in dealing with the intricacy of the problems. There is the 
playfulness of a riddle propounded, the seriousness of an education 
designed. Nowhere are these appearances more obtrusive than in the 
class of crustacea. Only by slow steps have naturalists come to know 
its proper boundaries, which still at one or two points are subjects 
of dispute and civil war. As for the poor unhappy people who are 
not naturalists, it is often difficult to persuade them that a wood- 
louse is as much a crustacean as a crab. Little do they think that 
here also belong shorehoppers and barnacles, as well as hosts of crea- 

tures opprobriously misnamed water-fleas and fish-lice. It must in 
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truth be allowed that, while some members of the class are large and 
striking, gallantly armed, brilliantly coloured, and altogether very 
finely endowed, there are others in many respects much the reverse. 
These latter, for the sake of a safe, a quiet, and an easy life, have 
assumed such disguises, or renounced so many characteristic features, 
that comfort with content rather than peace with honour has fallen 
to their lot. Ignoble, misshapen, and obscure, lives the parasite ; 
retrograde, degraded, and spiritless, but far from being an outcast. 
On the other hand, among the free-living species there are many which, 
without combining every excellence, are severally conspicuous for at 
least one. Thus, some are in size minute but resplendent in colouring, 
some without brilliance are strongly armoured, some feeble in accoutre- 
ment are fleet of foot or nimble-witted. Some can build themselves 
houses. Some can dig and delve. Some that seem in every way 
defenceless still keep their place in Nature by an almost incredible 
fecundity. It is likely that a great whale eats as many crustaceans 
as a great city, and yet the little animals known as ‘ whale food’ are 
in far less danger of becoming extinct than the monster which 
devours them. 

Quite at the head of society in the class of crustacea stand the 
crabs. Among these the differences of form are extremely numerous, 
demanding the epithets round, oval, square, oblong, triangular, 
smooth, spiky, tuberculous, flat, globular, lumpy, nugget-like, and 
others. The shape is chiefly determined by the carapace, that part 
of the integument which in our eatable crab not only looks like a 
pie-dish, but is often used like one. Though exposed to this igno- 
miny after death, in the animal’s lifetime the carapace covers and 
protects its vital organs, the gills, the heart, the stomach and intes- 
tine, and that concentrated nervous system by which the crab is 
ennobled above its fellows. In no small degree, however, is the 
general facies of a crab affected also by the many differences in pattern 
of the legs. These are in some cases inordinately long and spider- 
like, in others short and compact. The tips may be narrow and 
pointed, or flattened out into oar-blades. Especially the claw-bearing 
pair in front are characteristic by their massiveness or elongation or 
want of symmetry, or by some quaintness of outline, as the likeness to 
a cock’s comb, or again by being small, and short, and smooth, and 
comparatively symmetrical. As for the squares and circles of the 
carapace, these are diversified by all sorts of projections and indentures, 
while the triangles may be equilateral, obtuse-angled, or produced 
into an angle extremely acute. In regard to size, there are grada- 
tions from crabs comparable in look and dimensions to so many little 
pebbles up to the giant crab of Japan, which, to less than a foot 
square of carapace, attaches arms portentously extending as much 
sometimes as a yard and a half on either side. 

All the crabs have short, more or less insignificant, tails, which 
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they fold closely and moreover tenaciously under their breasts, as 
though they were appendages not quite dignified for animals of 
advanced intelligence, and as though in consequence the owners 
were somewhat touchy about them. The folding of the tail, it is 
true, is found in some degree in almost all the higher ranks of the 
erustacea, but not the concealment or the insignificance. On the 
contrary, the tail part in lobsters, crayfish, prawns, and shrimps is in 
a fine bold style of architecture ; it is used with vigour and displayed 
with a kind of pomp. In a crab’s tail there is nothing to eat. Ina 
crawfish there is comparatively little to eat except what is in the tail. 
The best known kinds of long-tailed crustaceans in our islands are 
pretty sharply discriminated in point of size, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the scale is everywhere the same. In some parts of the 
world there are crayfishes as large as our lobsters and in some parts 
there are prawns larger than our crayfishes. Near akin to the wood- 
lice which we find under stones and slates and decaying leaves and 
loosened bark, there are numbers of marine animals of the same 
general structure, with the same number of legs, and the same kind 
of jaws and eyes and breathing-plates. Among these the show-piece, 
the prodigy, is a quite modern discovery. Though it has some small 
and interesting peculiarities of its own, it is in general appearance by 

no means unlike a woodlouse, but to equal it in dimensions the wood- 
louse would have to be nine inches long by four inches broad. This 

hitherto unique monster was dredged up by the American steamer 
Blake from a depth in the Atlantic of nearly 1,000 fathoms. In 
the old pharmacopeeia one of the commonest woodlice was applied to 
the cure of the jaundice. Had it only been known then that the 
woodlouse was a sort of shrimp, a little land lobster, how much 

disgust might have been spared to the patient. But that perhaps 

would have been thought to impair or cancel the efficacy of the 

medicine. It might well be wondered why of all animals a wood- 

louse was chosen for a drug, did not the trivial name of Pill Mille- 

pede offer an explanation. This crustacean carries the folding of the 

tail to the length of making one extremity of its body touch the 

other. It rolls itself into a perfect ball. It is a pill moulded by 

nature. Who could doubt its medicinal virtue? That it was 

pounded up in Rhenish wine before being taken was no doubt a late 

and weak concession to the fancies of fastidious invalids. Those who 

did not rejoice in -good food thus delicately prepared deserved to 

undergo the alternative remedy, still, it is said, sometimes prescribed, 

of haying to swallow a live spider rolled up in butter. 

Readers who do not wish to take upon trust the statement that 
such animals as woodlice and sandhoppers belong to the same class 
as crabs and lobsters and shrimps, should compare specimens of each 
kind piece by piece. After some experience the conviction will begin 
to force itself upon them that the various parts and appendages of all 
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these dissimilar animals have an extraordinary correspondence, part 
for part, appendage for appendage. Except that for this purpose the 
fingers must be employed with some deftness, as well as the eyes and 
brain, the pleasure of the work will be analogous to that of the ac- 
complished scholar who compares such a book as Paradise Lost with 
its lineage of thought and genius and expression in the literature of 
Europe for over two thousand years. Not without a wondering satis- 
faction will the observer find himself able to trace essential agreement 
through all the intricacies of difference produced by the widening 
and contracting, lengthening and shortening, crumpling and expand- 
ing, of joints and segments. Here there is coalescence of several 
pieces into one; here there is subdividing or multiplying, so that in 
place of one piece there are many. In one animal the coat will be a 
stony fabric, perhaps with added corrugations or massive warts ; in 
another it will be smooth and horn-like ; in a third a pliant skin-like 
membrane; yet in all three the basis of the investiture will be found 
to be the substance called chitin. Beyond the agreement thus dis- 
cernible between group and group of the animals, there is the almost 
more surprising agreement between the successive appendages which 
they have in common. These have their distinguishing names of 
antenne, and mouth-organs, and claws, and walking-legs, and swim- 
ming-feet, and so on. In most instances these are as fully distinct 
in appearance as inname. Nevertheless, there are instances in which 
swimming-feet closely resemble antenne, in which antenne are pedi- 
form, in which there are no claws to be distinguished from the 
walking-legs, in which the walking-legs have become swimming-feet, 
or are endowed with claws. Among the very jaws there are some 
which are sometimes comparable to appendages of the tail, and others 
unmistakably leg-like. To be convinced that this is no exaggeration 
a student has only to detach the several appendages, and, when they 
have been well mixed up, set himself to apportion them to the parts 
of the body from which they have been separated. By the time that 
he has learned to do this without hesitation, he will have learned to 
accept the statement above made. He will perceive that there is a 
readiness, as it were, on the part of any one appendage to assume the 
form more usually characteristic of another. This helps to establish 
the unity of the crustacean class, for we do not find the characteristic 
forms of its appendages assumed elsewhere in the antennz of insects, 
for example, or the legs of spiders, or the mouth-organs of sea- 
urchins. Let this also be noted: the crab, the lobster, the prawn, 
have each but ten legs, claws included ; the shorehopper and the 
woodlouse have fourteen legs apiece. At first sight the difference 
is very considerable. But count the appendages of the mouth in 
each. Then the balance is exactly restored. In the lobster, living 
or dead, the two pairs of jaws or mouth-organs which stand outermost 
are not only easy to see, but it is easy to see how leg-like they are. 
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They are, in fact, the equivalents of the first two pairs of legs in the 
shorehopper and its fellows. Moreover in the latter group there are 
certain species which hold up the first four of their fourteen feet 
close to their mouths in a manner which seems to say—we wish we 
could be decapods ; we would be if we could, but we can’t. 

In the Entomostraca and barnacles, to be sure, a beginner may 
not be able at once to recognise the cousins of a crab. For this, the 
young forms have to be taken into the comparison as well as the 
adult. It should be remembered also that what may appear inex- 
plicable when only a few species are known becomes simple ona 
survey of the whole group. Still it must always be at first rather 
surprising to learn that in the guise of a minute mussel we have a 
crustacean, and to find that by the apparatus neatly concealed within 
the closely-fitting valves, this creature, so like a sluggish mollusc, 
unlike it can walk and swim about in a very lively manner. It has 
too that distinguishing mark of a crustacean, the complete shedding 
of its skin. For not only does it cast off the close-fitting valves but 
with them the coating of its jaws, its limbs, its gills, its furniture of 
hairs and spines. This is a wonderful piece of conjuring many times 
repeated every year in countless pools by myriads of these animal- 
cules. The same phenomenon is not less common nor much less 
surprising in other and quite differently organized Entomostraca. 
But the strangeness of it will appeal more forcibly to the eye in 
larger forms of higher rank. At the seaside, sand and seaweed are 
cheap, sea-water is inexpensive, an aquarium can be fitted up without 
much trouble. Into such a vessel let a little shore crab be intro- 
duced. Little it should be by preference, because the larger ones 
are so mischievous, intractable, and difficult to keep within bounds. 
Like many other wild animals, the shore crabs combine the two 
qualities of being extremely patient of hunger and extremely vora- 
cious. For the special object in view the guest is rather to be 
pampered with food than humbled by starvation. But it needs no 
refinements of cookery. Scraps of raw fish will content it. Still more 
to its satisfaction will be a supply of shorehoppers or other small 
shrimp-like animals, among which it can find the pleasures of sport 
combined with the duty of taking nourishment. In no long time, 
if all goes well, from ample food will result an increase of the 
animal’s bulk. But its crustaceous envelope is not elastic. As it 
will not stretch, it must yield to the strain and burst. This happens, 
not with any irregular disruption, but as it were at certain seams 
which open so neatly that they can eventually close again as if they 
had never been apart. With what a sense of relief must the crab 
which has outgrown its clothes shuffle off thismortal coil! After this 
has occurred the aquarium will exhibit two crabs though previously 
it had but one. There will be a living crab with pulsating heart 
and circulating blood and active brain and muscles extending and 
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retracting the limbs. Beside it there will be its ghost, pallid and 
motionless, without mind or muscle, but with the framework com- 
plete of carapace and claws, pedunculate eyes and delicate antenne, 
and all the elaborate apparatus of mouth-organs, cesophagus, and 
stomach, as well as every tooth and fringe of hair with which the 
various parts are appropriately furnished. It is a curious spectacle to 
see this facsimile, this model taken from life, side by side with what 
may be considered its former self. The mask is empty, but the 
image is faultless. It is a natural sculpture above all decent cavil 
of criticism, although very likely the impressionist would say that it 
shows rather too much attention to detail. 

To observe the crab in the act of coming out of its coat is not 
easy. It ever chooses darkness and retirement for the process, and 
would fain remain in privacy till its new vesture, which is soft and 
yielding to admit of muscular expansion within it, has acquired 
defensive solidity and hardness. In its tender condition it should be 
supplied with small and delicate food, not little spiky prawns which 
might seriously interfere with its digestion. 

An aquarium once established may be put to a further use, for 
espying the behaviour of some of the common spider-crabs. Many 
of these have long been well-known objects. Overgrown with living 
seaweeds, and sponges, and zoophytes, they look not a little disreput- 
able. Their unkempt and disorderly appearance recalls to mind the 
description of the field of the sluggard. They seem to be in evil 
case, the due reward of their own disgracefully indolent habits. But 
things are not always what they seem. It now turns out that these 
crafty animals for their own purposes deliberately prefer to look like 
a bit of wild submarine landscape. Nor do they leave the matter to 
chance. ‘They very carefully dress and undress themselves, so as to 
be in harmony with their surroundings. This is no doubt a question 
of taste, though not exactly in the esthetic sense. The experimental 
proof on which their new character has been established can easily 
be repeated in an aquarium, either by stripping the specimen of the 
dress it actually wears, to see whether it will or will not renew it, or 
else by introducing it into a miniature forest differently coloured from 
that on its own back. This is the most interesting experiment ; for, 
if it succeeds, the crab will itself strip off the plants and animals 
which form its garb, and instead of them carefully affix a fresh plan- 
tation from its new neighbourhood. 

Among the easily obtainable crustaceans, then, of our own waters 
and our own land, there are curiosities to be observed which will 
increase in number and interest with every step taken in quest of 
them. But the field of pursuit may be extended to every country 
and every climate. Widely distributed over the warm regions of the 
world is a genus of crabs, the name of which signifies Laughable, a 
name given because of the oddity of their appearance. This oddity, 
we are in politeness bound to mention, is limited to the males, which 
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have one claw so enormously developed that in some cases it is twice 
the size of the animal’s body. It would certainly be thought that a 
caricaturist was running into absurd extremes, if he made a picture 
of a pugilist with his arm from the elbow to the finger-tips equalling 
all the rest of his frame put together, or if he made a sketch of a 
cricketer with a bat as big as himself. Even a child would conclude 
that the puny possessor could never wield these monstrous weapons, 
and that the over-exaggeration gave an effect rather of helplessness 
than of power. Notwithstanding this obvious criticism, the Laugh- 
able Crab wields his portentous arm with the greatest efficiency and 
skill. Since it belongs only to the male, it will surprise no one to 
hear that it is used in many a knightly encounter to determine 
romantic affairs of the heart. The same stalwart arm that wins the 
loved one also folds her to his breast. The waving and brandishing of 
the massive club allures her to his side. It acts as a substantial door 
to the mouth of the burrow when the owner is ensconced within. 

Dr. Alcock, of the Indian Marine Survey, has recently studied 
some of these crabs in the muddy tidal swamps of the Godavery and 
Kistna in the presidency of Madras. Here vast swarms of them live 
in what he describes as warrens, and a trespasser on these has his 
attention attracted by a sight worth going some distance to see. 
‘The surface of the mud is everywhere alive with twinkling objects of 
a pearly pink colour.’ The mud, in fact, is riddled with countless 
burrows, and at the mouth of each stands the little crustacean tenant 
or freeholder. The bright twinkling is produced by the ceaseless 
brandishing of his giant arm. At the time of Dr. Alcock’s visit the 
females present were only in the proportion of one to ten of the 
males. Perhaps the majority of the tenderer sex were attending to 
domestic duties elsewhere. The few present in the warrens were 
feeding in apparent unconcern, without any show of feminine 
coquetry. But if one of them came near a burrow, the owner of it 
was far from displaying a reciprocal coolness and self-restraint. 
On the contrary, it would exhibit the greatest excitement, ‘raising 
itself on its hindmost legs, dancing and stamping, and frantically 
waving its beautifully coloured big claw.’ 

Another kind of crab, closely allied to the preceding, has a name 
meaning Swift-of-foot, in allusion to the extreme rapidity with which 
it can scour over the ground, baffling the pursuit of a man on foot, 
and with the wind in its favour outstripping a horseman. One of 
the species, found on the coasts of North America and the Antilles, 
burrows to a depth of three or four feet in the sand just above the 
reach of the surf. In the winter it quits its seaside lodging, and 
migrates inland, there making a fresh burrow in which it hibernates, 
after having ingeniously closed its dwelling so as to leave no sign of 
an entrance from the outside. Dr. Alcock has observed a species of 
these swift-footed crabs swarming on all the sandy shores of India. 
These excavate tortuous burrows, and at the least alarm each one 
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eagerly retreats, if possible, to his own special fortress. When there, 
he takes measures not to conceal his presence, but to let it be known, 
just as a human grandee hoists a flag on his castle to signify to an 
admiring neighbourhood that he is at home. The crab, however, 
makes its announcement in adifferent manner. As the ‘song’ of the 
male grasshopper is due to the friction of his hind legs against the 
wing cases, so in various crabs and lobsters a kind of language is 
produced by the so-called stridulating apparatus. In these Indian 
crabs the larger claw has a long finely toothed ridge on the palm and 
a similar ridge on one of the basal joints. ‘ When the palm is folded 
against the arm, the first ridge can be worked across the second like 
a bow across a fiddle—only in this case the bow is several times 
jarger than the fiddle.” The sounds resulting from this and other 
arrangements in the crustacea may be compared with those which 
we ourselves produce by ringing a bell or striking a gong or whist- 
ling or clapping our hands. They do not suffice for carrying on a 
protracted argument or discussing metaphysics. Yet they are useful 
and significant enough to express entreaty, warning, and command. 
In the case of the Red Ocypode Crab, when stridulating within its 
resonant burrow, the noise produced is compared to a low-pitched 
whirr and a high-pitched growl. As the creatures flee to their 
burrows for protection, it might be thought foolishly contradictory 
on their part to give notice of their whereabouts by these enchanting 
sounds. But once underground they cease to fear their human foes, 
whereas the circumstances of a hurried and tumultuous retreat 
expose them to the chance of serious annoyance from their own 
companions. Dr. Alcock, therefore, reasonably suggests that the 
growling is intended to warn other crabs that the burrow is already 
occupied. It is like the case of the busy Roman who in person told 
his friend that he was ‘ not at home.’ 

In East Africa and the Philippine Islands there is a tiny crab, 
with a body scarcely half aninchlong. Its claws are only of moderate 
size, and not very unequal. By way of trivial name it may be called 
the Window-pane Crab or the Mirror Crab. On the under side of its 
body and on both sides of the fourth joint in each of its legs, there 
are transparent oval spaces like so many panes of glass or framed 
mirrors. There is reason to suppose that these have a telephonic 
character. The animals can produce sound by rubbing together parts 
of their trunk and limbs, and whatever advantage they may derive 
from the power of making a noise is likely to be closely connected 
with their power of hearing it. Strange as it may seem that the 
sense of sound should be distributed to arms and legs and breast, we 
ourselves have the sense of touch diffused all over the body with far 
more advantage than inconvenience. These crabs no doubt find a 
benefit in having acoustic arrangements far more expanded than 
vertebrates would desire. The Swedish naturalist, Dr. Carl Aurivillius, 
Vor, XLII—No. 246 
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has been recently studying the Mirror Crab at Mindanao. There, at 
low tide, a large stretch of mud is left uncovered by the retreat of 
the very shallow waters. There, too, as in the swamps of the Goda- 
very, a wonderful sight is to be seen. All the ground, from the 
bank above almost to the limit of the retreating tide below, is sweetly 
twinkling with blue and yellow, a play of colour due to the incessant 
movement of innumerable little crabs with bluish bodies and yellow 
legs. At the slightest scare they run away in troops, each individual 
taking the earliest opportunity of slipping into its hole, or, if necessary, 
hurriedly digging a new one. | Dr. Aurivillius remarks that a 
naturalist chasing them under a tropical sun has a rather discouraging 
experience. Every step he takes forward, at the mere sight of him or 
at the sound of his footfall, whole regiments of the crabs *sink into 
the ground. It reminds one of the clansmen of Roderick Dhu in 
The Lady of the Lake, where, at the waving of the chieftain’s hand, 


Down sank the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
Sank brand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 


The crab scuttling away on the tips of its toes, holding up its claws 
in fighting trim, carries its body in an almost vertical position. The 
stalked eyes surmounting its erect body enable it to keep in view 
both the pursuer behind and the desired refuge in front, so that hope 
and fear may alike lend wings to its retreat. For maintaining the 
perpendicular, it has a very singular arrangement of the tail-part. Of 
this the middle segment, instead of separating as usual its two 
neighbouring segments, allows them to approach one another, and 
itself depends between them to the ground, thus forming a kind 
of prop like the milking stool strapped on to a Tyrolese cowherd. 

To observe the varied ingenuity of crustaceans in burrowing, it is 
not necessary to run the honourable risk of a sunstroke in the tropics. 
On all the sandy shores of our own islands there are many species 
which can easily he watched and studied. Wary and clever and 
quick as many of the burrowers are, both here and elsewhere, they 
fall a tolerably easy prey alike to men and birds and fishes. Seldom 
are they harmful to any animals except those which are much smaller 
in size or lower in organisation than themselves. By way of excep- 
tion, the burrowing of crayfishes in America sometimes so weakens 
the embankments of the Mississippi that the river breaks through 
and floods the surrounding country. Certain small wood-boring 
crustaceans also do much damage to submarine timber in our own 
and many other countries. 

The burrowers easy to capture are those which make their home 
between tide-marks, and which like to spend a part of their time in 
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the open air. It makes a great difference when the burrow is so 
placed as to be permanently under water, or when the excavators 
never come out until their tunnels have been inundated by the flow- 
ing tide. Several of our British crustaceans which behave thus are, 
in consequence, seldom seen. They are rare, not necessarily because 
they are few, but because they are difficult to catch. They are ob- 
tained by digging in swampy mud, dredging in deep water, opening 
the stomachs of fishes, and other precarious chances. Through being 
so uncommon they have been left without trivial or familiar names, 
and it is useless to inquire after them among fisherfolks by their 
scientific appellations. Still, the intelligent reader will be gratified 
to learn that round our coasts may be found specimens of the Sub- 
terranean Queen of Beauty, of the Starry Life-below-Ground, of 
McAndrew’s Beauteous Shrimp. The Queen of Beauty, though 
living in what might be described as a mud hovel, is still an elegant 
creature, with a delicate skin and rosy markings on a pale ground. 
It carries a fan, but this consists of its own tail. Something like a 
shrimp in size, and more like a lobster in appearance, it combines 
with a body about two inches long a claw of nearly the same length. 
As in so many other instances, though it has a pair of claws only one 
of them is monstrously developed, it may be the left or it may be 
the right. This great weapon has a stouter crust than belongs to 
other parts of the animal. The chief part of its bulk is in the two 
joints known as the hand and wrist, while those which connect these 
with the body are so slight by comparison that one might expect the 
whole claw to come off at the first effort of energetic use. The secret 
is that its construction is not meant for employment in the conditions 
with which we are most familiar, but only in the softly cushioning and 
weight-relieving environment of water. At the time of moulting, 
this creature must undergo a rather excruciating squeeze in drawing 
the flesh of the dilated hand and wrist through the narrow joints of 
the upper arm. For though at that crisis all the parts are in a very 
soft condition, yet, as far as the proportions go, it is much as if, in 
taking off a glove, one had to draw the palm of one’s hand through 
the glove’s little finger. 

Of the companionship between crustaceans and other kinds of 
animals there is not space left to speak, nor can much be said of the 
diversity of dwelling-places to which crustaceans accommodate them- 
selves. Everyone can understand that, while the tail of a lobster 
requires to be protected by a hard shell of its own, the hinder part 
of a hermit crab needs no such rigidity because the borrowed shell 
serves its purpose. So also, unless the tail part of the hermit were 
soft and twisted, it could not fit the coil of the univalve which it 
inhabits. It might have been thought rash to guess that hermit 
crabs, confronted with other circumstances, such as the absence of 
univalves, would not necessarily have spiral hind bodies. But the 
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deep-sea dredgings of late years have discovered species in which the 
tail is in fact perfectly symmetrical. To one of these has been given 
the name of the Straight Timber Hermit. It is a small slender 
species obtained by the Blake in deep West Indian waters. It 
‘inhabits tubes excavated in bits of wood or the hollow stems of 
plants open at both ends.’ Of these two doorways it blocks the front 
one in the usual manner with its big claw, but the back door it makes 
out of the terminal segments of its tail, which form ‘a bilaterally 
symmetrical operculum of calcified plates.’ This difference in its 
household arrangements affects its habits as well as its structure, for 
it enters its dwelling head-foremost, whereas ordinary hermits are 
under a necessity of going in tail first. Among the smaller crus- 
taceans there are some which occupy tubes constructed by themselves 
and open at both ends. The economy in size of these tubes is such 
that they seem to fit the animal to a nicety with nothing to spare. 
Nevertheless, the suppleness of the little shrimp-like occupant is so 
great that, after putting out its head at one end, it can withdraw it, 
and doubling upon itself,-surprise the spectator by protruding its head 
from the opposite end. 

With every game, be it chess or cricket, lJawn-tennis or football, 
or golf, or any other, the incidents described or witnessed excite a 
lively interest pretty much in proportion to the practical knowledge of 
the game possessed by the readers or onlookers. It is the same with 
the game of natural history. To the ignorant the players seem 
wonderfully fond of wasting their time. The objects with which they 
amuse themselves are regarded as disagreeable to look at and un- 
pleasing to touch, possibly dangerous, certainly disgusting. Whether 
scuttling, crawling, wriggling, or jumping, the unexpected movements 
of these odious animals give a shock to the nerves. Happily, as 
a rule, they are as eager to be quit of us as we of them. The 
tenderhearted, who in practice detest what in theory they feel bound 
to admire, are thus relieved from measures of active hostility by the 
reciprocity of repugnance. For all that, there is no being so homely, 
none so venomous, none so encased in slime or armed with sword- 
like spines, none so sluggish or so abrupt in behaviour, that it cannot 
win our favour and admiration—the more the better we know it. 
However it may be in human society, with the naturalist it is not 
familiarity which breeds contempt. On the contrary, with every 
step of his advancing knowledge he finds in what was at first indiffer- 
ent, unattractive, or repulsive, some wonder of mechanism, some 
exquisite beauty of detail, some strangeness of habit. Shame he 
feels at having so long had eyes which seeing saw not; regret he 
feels that the limits of his life should be continually contracting, 
while the boundaries of his science are always expanding; but so 
long as he can study and examine, he is so far contented and happy. 


Tuomas R. R. STEBBING. 
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THE CASE OF 
THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN JAPAN 


From time to time a paragraph appears in the daily papers announcing 
that Japan has successfully concluded a new treafy with one or other 
of the Powers, by which its foreign relations are placed upon a different 
and improved footing. Great Britain was the first of the Powers to 
sign such a Treaty, the signatures of the Earl of Kimberley and of 
Viscount Aoki being affixed to the instrument on the 16th of July, 
1894; and at the time of writing, France is the only considerable 
Power which still remains to some extent hostile to the Japanese 
claims, while even in her case it is confidently stated that negotiations 
are far advanced, and that only one or two minor points remain to be 
discussed before the Revised Treaty is signed. The phrase ‘ Revision 
of the Treaties,’ though descriptive of a controversy which has excited 
the keenest interest among foreign residents of Japan for the last 
fifteen years, probably has little meaning for the English reader at 
home, and before proceeding to a discussion of the new arrangement 
made with Japan, a few explanatory sentences and a brief sketch of 
the various negotiations may be of service. 

A revision of the treaties with foreign Powers which should render 
Japan independent in reality as well as in name has been the ambition 
of every statesman who, for the last fifteen or twenty years, has 
occupied the post of Foreign Minister in that country; and it is but 
natural to sympathise with the aspiration thus kept in view, for until 
the revision of the Treaties originally forced upon her could be 
accomplished, Japan could scarcely be said to have entered the comity 
of nations. The Treaties in effect regarded Japan as an uncivilised 
State, to the operation of whose laws it was impossible to entrust the 
lives and liberties of Europeans and Americans resorting to her shores. 
Therefore it was provided that any foreigner committing an offence 
on Japanese territory should be handed over to the consul of his 
nationality for tria] and punishment, and any Japanese who considered 
himself aggrieved by the conduct or procedure of a foreigner must 
bring suit in the court to which the foreigner was subject, 
the foreigner only coming into the Japanese courts when taking 
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action against a native of the country. Moreover, districts were 
set apart at certain ports where foreigners could reside and trade, 
and the government of which was made altogether separate from the 
general administration of the country, being in some cases placed in 
the hands of foreigners themselves, as, for example, at Kobe, wherea 
municipality was created, composed of the foreign consuls, assisted 
by a committee chosen from among the foreign residents, which had 
power to levy taxes, raise its own police force, and govern its little 
community without any reference whatever to the greater State of 
which it formed a part.!. On the other hand, foreigners were by these 
Treaties confined to certain limits, usually twenty-five miles in any 
direction from the Treaty port, and these limits they were not allowed 
to overpass unless armed with a permit issued by the Japanese 
Government; nor were foreigners, even with these permits, allowed 
to enter the interior for purposes of trade. 

The idea underlying these various precautions was that the 
Japanese Government could not be expected to hold itself responsible 
for the safety of foreigners who should venture to extend their activity 
beyond Treaty limits ; and in the unsettled state of the country which 
prevailed when the Treaties were negotiated, there was undoubtedly 
reason for the precautions taken both to secure the safety of foreigners 
and to prevent possible complications arising from mixed residence. 
But as time went on, Japanese statesmen began to perceive that, 
however convenient such an arrangement may have been in the early 
days of foreign intercourse, so long as it continued to exist—so long as 
Japan acquiesced in the surrender of control over a portion of her 
territory, and over the strangers within her gates—so long must she 
be content to stifle any ambition of ranking as a Power of the first 
class. The country was, therefore, no sooner settled under the 
Westernised form of government, introduced on the restoration of the 
Mikado in 1868, and the local administration re-formed on the new 
lines—a work of some years—than Japanese statesmen began to turn 
their attention to the question, with a view to effecting such a revision 
of the Treaties as should remove from Japan the implication of being 
an uncivilised State. With the object of effecting a modification of 
the obnoxious provisions, the Powers were first approached collectively 


1 Kobe and Osaka are the only foreign settlements in Japan which still retain 
their own municipality, control in other cases having from various causes lapsed to 
the Japanese. It may not be out of place here to remark that, curious and even 
unjustifiable as the arrangement for self-government may now be regarded, it is to 
the credit of both foreigners and Japanese alike that it has worked with remarkably 
little friction. Kobe, by the excellence of its administration, has won the reputation 
of being the ‘ Model Settlement’ of Japan, having fine broad streets, well lighted and 
well drained, with substantially built houses—doing such credit, indeed, to its form of 
government that when Count Okuma (lately appointed Foreign Minister) made it a 
visit some months ago, he called the attention of the Japanese to the contrast the 
foreign settlement atforded when compared with the state of affairs prevailing in the 
native town. 
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but without the negotiations meeting with success, it being found im- 
possible to combat the various objections to revision when these were 
advanced in the mass and supported by the combined action of the 
Powers. The attempt was, therefore, abandoned for the time, and 
the relations between foreigners and Japanese perforce remained as the 
Treaties provided. Each successive minister who accepted the foreign 
portfolio kept the problem in view, but without finding a solution, its 
complexity increasing meanwhile from the fact that a powerful political 
party was growing up in Japan which declared that it would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of revision upon equal lines, Japan on her 
part to surrender nothing in return for the recovery of full judicial 
and fiscal autonomy. The projects for revision which were first pro- 
posed to the Powers by the Japanese Government fell far short of 
what these Japanese patriots considered was due to their country, as 
such proposals sought modifications of the existing arrangements 
rather than the complete and final abolition of extra-territoriality. 
The controversy had reached this stage when it occurred to the 
Japanese Ministry that there would be far greater hope of success if 
negotiations could be opened with the Powers separately, instead of 
their being carried on by means of a joint conference, where the 
utterance of objections by one diplomatist indirectly lent force to other 
objections offered by his colleagues. The new idea was quickly 
acted upon. Under the skilful direction of Count Okuma, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—an office to which, after an interval 
of several years, he has recently again been appointed—a project for 
the revision of the Treaties was drawn up and submitted to more 
than one of the foreign Powers, with a very favourable result, negotia- 
tions being so far advanced with Germany, indeed, that a new Treaty 
was actually signed, in which considerable concessions were made to 
Japan. Extra-territoriality was surrendered by Germany in return 
for the throwing open of the whole country to German subjects, 
while a Mixed Tribunal, to which foreign judges were to be appointed, 
was to be created for the trial of cases affecting Germans or German 
interests. This Treaty was signed in 1889, but the ratifications were 
never exchanged. Its terms were no sooner published than they 
excited the most violent opposition from certain patriotic politicians, 
who denounced in the strongest terms the establishment of a Mixed 
Tribunal, which they declared would be as great an injustice to 
Japan as the extra-territoriality for which it was to be a substitute. 
Equality, it was strenuously declared, was the only basis upon which 
ministers should consent to negotiate, as it was the only method of 
procedure which would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
country. So furious was the storm thus excited against Count 
Okuma, that one morning a fanatical patriot threw a bomb into the 
Foreign Minister’s carriage, completely wrecking it, and so seriously 
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injuring the author of the hated scheme that one leg of the unfor- 
tunate statesman had to be amputated. 

The assassin’s bomb, though it failed to kill Count Okuma, 
effectually exploded his scheme for the revision of the Treaties. He 
resigned his portfolio as Foreign Minister, and his colleagues im- 
mediately dropped the Treaty which had cost so much labour and 
pains, preferring the drawbacks of extra-territoriality to the dangers 
of popular excitement which its publication had produced and the 
deep discontent which its ratification would certainly provoke. 

For a brief space after this storm passed away, further attempts 
at revision of the Treaties were suspended, the problem seeming to 
gather round it so many difficulties, both of native and foreign 
origin, as to render it almost insoluble. Some of the foreign 
advisers in Japanese service suggested at this time that, in default of 
other measures to obtain the freedom coveted, the method of repudia- 
tion should be employed to cut the Gordian knot, Japan issuing a 
memorandum to the Powers declaring that after the lapse of a 
specified period she should regard the provisions of the Treaties 
originally forced upon her as no longer binding. It was urged in 
support of this course that while some irritation would undoubtedly 
be created among the Powers for a time by such action, it would, 
nevertheless, certainly be crowned with success, as it could not be 
believed that any single Power or any combination of Powers would 
attempt to coerce Japan and rivet the provisions of the Treaties once 
more upon her. It is by no means improbable that if at the conclu- 
sion of the late war they had still despaired of finding a solution of 
the problem, the Japanese, flushed with victory over China, might 
have forced the Government to take some such step. Fortunately 
by that time a solution of the problem had been found, the honour 
of which is due to Count Mutsu, one of the ablest Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs whom the new era in Japan has produced. 

In the negotiations which, four or five years after Count Okuma’s 
abortive project, were resumed by Count Mutsu, the object kept in 
view was a revision of the Treaties on a basis of perfect equality, as 
urged by the advanced political parties, instead, as in previous cases, 
of offering concessions which practically limited Japanese juris- 
diction. Recognising that Great Britain, possessing the greatest 
number of subjects in Japan, and having by far the most important 
interests, was the Power most concerned in the question of revision, 
and the Power whose action would therefore be followed by others, 
Count Mutsu addressed himself in the first place to the British 
Ministry, and with remarkable success. Negotiations were eventually 
concluded on a basis more favourable to Japan than even the 
Japanese plenipotentiary could at first have believed possible, for she 
obtained practically the whole of the concessions claimed. The 
revised Treaty with Great Britain was signed on the 16th of July, 
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nfor- 1894, and ratifications were exchanged at Tokio on the 25th of 
August of the same year, but it was agreed that the Treaty should 
: y 
uma, not go into effect until at least five years after its signature, and 
He then only after one year’s notice had been given by the Japanese 
.im- Government of its wish that the Treaty should be brought into 
and operation. This article providing for five years’ delay was inserted 
gers in order that there should be time to bring the other Powers into 
the line with Great Britain, for until this was accomplished the Treaty 
could be of no effect, as under the most-favoured-nation clause 
npts British subjects would still be entitled to all the advantages of extra- 
g to territoriality enjoyed by foreigners of other nationality. As was 
eign anticipated, however, by Count Mutsu, the other Powers quickly 
eign followed England’s lead, and, as already stated, France is at the time 
It of of writing the only important Power with which negotiations are 
dia- still unconcluded. 
ig a Even the present Treaty, however, favourable as it is to Japan at 
f a all points, did not wholly satisfy the aspirations of the Japanese 
ties ultra-patriot, who would have demanded the abolition of extra- 
1 in territoriality without any concession whatever, and was far from 
dy reconciled to the prospect of the foreigner’s being able to buy, sell, or 
uld manufacture outside the limits of the settlements. But the publica- 
’ . ry . . . 
he tion of the Treaty being synonymous with the outbreak of the war 
uld with China,’ the agitation that threatened disappeared amid the 
nce greater interests of the conflict, and Japanese of all shades of opinion 
slu- now appear to be well satisfied with their bargain, as they may 
» of well be. 
ght For the purposes of this paper it is unnecessary to do more than 
ely briefly summarise the salient provisions of the new Treaty between 
our Great Britain and Japan, which in effect differs but slightly from 
for the numerous Treaties of amity and friendship made with other 
1a’3 2 Though apart from the main object of this paper, it may be pointed out that 
es the war with China greatly diminished the complexity of the Treaty Revision pro- 
jens blem from the Japanese point of view, and the questions involved in such Revision 
, as may even have had some influence in determining that the dispute between the two 
$e, countries, arising avowedly over other matters, should be referred to the arbitrament 
rise of war, as likely to afford a solution of the whole. Japanese statesmen were well 
; aware that none of the Powers would be induced to give up the privileges of extra- 
est territoriality unless the Japanese in return withdrew the restrictions upon foreign 
ant residence, and permitted foreigners to reside and trade in the interior, There was 
on no very great objection to this concession from the Government’s point of view, but 
rs the difficulty in which the Japanese found themselves was that if such a privilege 
oe were granted to Europeans and Americans, it must also be extended to the Chinese, 
ish whose influx into the country has for years been watched with much anxiety and 
lly apprehension. The result of the war solved this part of the problem, as the Japanese 
he no doubt anticipated, by placing them in a position to impose special disabilities 
} upon the Chinese, and to exclude them from the privileges granted to Western 
—_ nations. Thus we find that in the Commercial Treaty recently concluded between 
he Japan and China, the Chinese are specially excluded from enjoying reciprocal privi- 





leges in Japan to those secured by this instrument to Japanese in China. 
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countries. Its main interest lies in its comparison with the Treaties 
under which foreigners have hitherto resided in Japan. Thus, in 
the first place, extra-territoriality is abandoned; the jurisdiction 
exercised by British courts in Japan, and the ‘ exceptional privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities’ enjoyed by British subjects in Japan 
as a part of or appurtenant to such jurisdiction, absolutely cease 
and determine, all such jurisdiction being assumed and exercised 
by Japanese courts; while the several foreign settlements are incor- 
porated with the respective Japanese communes, and thenceforth 
form part of the general municipal system of Japan. Besides these 
provisions, which grant the principal of the Japanese demands, it is 
agreed that Japan shall have power to increase import duties on a 
number of specified articles to an extent ranging from 2} to 10 per 
cent. above the present tariff. On the other hand, British subjects 
who, with other foreigners, have been previously confined to the 
Treaty ports and have had neither the right themselves to engage in 
manufacture nor to enter into partnership with Japanese for trading 
purposes, are by the provisions of the new Treaty granted full liberty 
to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the Japanese dominions and 
possessions ; to deal by wholesale or retail in all kinds of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise of lawful commerce, either in person 
or by agents, singly, or in partnerships with foreigners or native 
subjects ; and to own or hire and occupy the houses, manufactories, 
warehouses, shops, and premises which may be necessary for them, 
and lease land for residential and commercial purposes; while the 
Japanese Government agrees to confirm the existing leases in per- 
petuity under which property is now held in the settlements. 

Such is a summary of the more important provisions as they 
affect Japanese rights and the privileges of British subjects. It is 
needless to say that the forthcoming changes do not commend them- 
selves to a large section of British subjects in Japan, who regard the 
privilege of extra-territoriality as a right to which they are entitled 
by virtue of long possession, and believe that their subjection to 
Japanese law will involve them in serious dangers and disabilities. 
On the other hand, there is a moderate and thoughtful section which 
admits that, in view of her remarkable progress during the last two 
decades, Japan was fully justified in seeking and Great Britain in 
consenting to a revision of treaties framed for a totally different state 
of things, and that it was unreasonable to expect that Japan as a 
sovereign Power should be content while a part of her territory and 
the residents therein remained outside her jurisdiction. Such an 
admission, however, may be made, and Japan’s policy fully approved 
and justified, without necessarily surrendering the right of criticism 
or approving all the details of the Treaty negotiated. Though a 
supporter, on grounds of justice and fairness, of the right of the 
Japanese to a revision of the Treaties, to such criticism I venture to 
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address myself, in the belief that it is not yet too late for an amend- 
ment to be made in certain details that will go far to satisfy all 
parties. 

Two main arguments have been brought against the new Treaties 
from the foreign side: first, that no attempt has been made to pro- 
vide safeguards against injustice in the administration of the laws 
to which foreigners will now be subject; and, secondly, that the 
alleged advantages secured in return for the surrender of extra- 
territoriality are altogether illusory, no pains having apparently been 
taken to see how they would work in practice. 

It is pointed out, for example, that before deciding that British 
residents should come under Japanese laws and be subject to imprison- 
ment in Japanese gaols if these laws are broken, it was the duty of 
the British Government to make inquiries as to the condition of the 
prisons and the possible effect of incarceration therein on the lives 
and health of Europeans. It seems clear that this was not done, 
and the omission is aseriousone. It may be admitted that Japanese 
gaols are, on the whole, fairly managed, and the prisoners humanely 
treated, though the enthusiastic descriptions given by certain officially 
conducted travellers must not be implicitly relied on. Some excellent 
model prisons exist in Japan, but there are also prisons in the South 
where eighteen persons have been seen confined in one comparatively 
small cell, while in the far from genial climate of the North convicts 
employed upon road-making are secured for the night in open 
stockades. The principal considerations, however, are that the cells 
in the prisons are unwarmed in winter, and that the food of the 
prisoners, while suited doubtless to Japanese taste and digestion, is 
mainly vegetarian and of such quality that foreigners would probably 
starve if this were all they could obtain in satisfaction of hunger. 
I know of a Eurasian, imprisoned under Japanese law for a series of 
petty thefts, who, after a few weeks’ incarceration, was brought so 
low by the food and accommodation that he spent the latter portion 
of his sentence in the hospital, a mere wreck of his former self. I 
know also of a Japanese—a house servant—sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment for embezzling his employer’s money, who suffered so 
severely from the cold cells, it being the depth of winter, that his 
lungs became seriously affected, and his life will undoubtedly be 
shortened by the disease thus set up. Now if a Japanese, accustomed 
to endure the cold of the unwarmed native house in winter, and a 
Eurasian, who might be expected to assimilate Japanese food with 
ease, thus suffer from the conditions of imprisonment, what would 
be the fate of a foreigner accustomed to a certain amount of luxury 
in his daily life ? 

The question is one of more general importance to foreigners than 
may at first sight appear. We are not dealing with a condition of 
things where, as in England, the rights of the subject against false 
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imprisonment are most jealously guarded, but with one where a man 
is practically adjudged guilty until he proves his innocence. Bail is 
most difficult to procure in Japan, and under Japanese law an innocent 
man is frequently arrested on suspicion, and detained for weeks, even 
months, until the authorities are satisfied of his innocence. There 
are many trivial offences, too, that in England would be purged by 
a fine, which under the Japanese codes are punishable by imprison- 
ment, and thus it could easily happen that a British subject, quite 
innocent of intent to break the law, might be deprived of his liberty 
for days or weeks under conditions that would in many cases make 
the punishment a sentence of death. It is an offence, for example, 
under the Japanese law to play cards or any other game of chance 
in one’s own house, and reports frequently appear in the vernacular 
papers of men arrested and imprisoned for this offence. A Japanese 
in my employ was on one occasion arrested by the police because he 
happened to pass through a street where a raid upon gamblers was 
in progress ; and though I was able to prove that the man had only 
left my office a few minutes previous to his arrest, and was then on 
his way back, he was detained in prison for two or three days and 
subjected to a rigid examination before being released, notwithstand- 
ing that there was absolutely no evidence against him save the 
accident of his being in the neighbourhood of the raid. Imagine a 
foreign merchant or professional man arrested in the depth of winter 
for taking a hand at whist with some friends in his own house, de- 
tained in a fireless cell for days, perhaps weeks, and compelled to 
support existence on the most inferior descriptions of Japanese food. 
Is it straining the point to suggest that such an experience, which 
is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility, might end either in 
a fatality or in lifelong injury to health ? 

Again, there is the question of judicial appointment and its bear- 
ing upon equal administration of the law. The codes are good, but 
it is very doubtful if the judges have either sufficient capacity or 
experience to carry out their provisions with justice or impartiality. 
The best men available are not secured because the salaries paid are 
quite inadequate to the position. The highest judge on the bench 
does not receive as much as a police magistrate in one of the outlying 
divisions of London, and the salaries paid judges of courts of first 
instance are absurdly low, even in a cheap country like Japan. It 
frequently happens, in consequence, that judges resign their offices 
in order to practise at the bar, where a greater income can be secured 
while there is also the serious evil born of pecuniary pressure that 
bribery is not unknown, serious charges of this sort having from time 
to time led to the prosecution and conviction of men holding judicial 
positions. When it is remembered that it is to such a body of 
individuals, ill paid and without either the experience or prestige 
possessed by judges in Western countries, that questions involving 
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racial antagonisms will be remitted, it will be easily understood that 
among other dangers the fear of false imprisonment ig not wholly 
illusory. Yet the possibility of such dangers as are here indicated 
can hardly have been taken into consideration by the British pleni- 
potentiary, or the Treaty would surely have contained some satis- 
factory safeguards. 

It would be of little service, however, to point out such defects or 
omissions if they were beyond remedy. But I believe it is not too 
late even now to introduce such amendments as might at least mini- 
mise the dangers indicated. For example, if the Japanese (rovern- 
ment were approached on the matter, I believe its consent would 
readily be obtained to the exceptional treatment of foreign prisoners, 
on the ground that such exceptional treatment would really mean an 
approach to equality of punishment. The means for such separation 
of foreign and native prisoners, and for removing one of the most 
serious objections to the Treaty as it now stands, are ready to hand. 
Both at Kobe and at Yokohama there are consular gaols which, on 
the new Treaties coming into force, will no longer be required. These 
could be handed over to the Japanese authorities, and it could easily 
be arranged that foreigners arrested in any part of the country should 
be transferred to these prisons on the earliest opportunity after 
examination, and there detained under conditions more suited to their 
physique and mode of living than would be possible in Japanese 
gaols. Such an arrangement would be the more feasible in that it is 
unlikely that foreigners, for some years at least, will take up their resi- 
dence at any great distance from the ports named. As an additional 
precaution, foreign consuls should be given the right of entry at all 
reasonable times to prisons where foreigners are confined, as this alone 
would prove a safeguard against treatment that might permanently 
injure the health of such prisoners. It will be admitted, at any rate, 
that under the circumstances exceptional treatment of some sort is 
absolutely necessary, from the point of view of justice, and it is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the British Foreign Office, as representative of 
the largest body of foreign residents, will take some steps to establish 
the necessary safeguards. 

With regard to the second important objection urged against 
the Treaty, that the alleged advantages obtained in lieu of extra- 
territoriality are illusory, the remedy, while not so easily found, is 
again not beyond diplomatic skill. The preamble of the new Treaty 
alleges that the revision has been completed ‘ upon principles of 
equity and mutual benefit.’ It can hardly be said, however, that 
these principles have been duly taken into consideration when we 
discover that while Japanese are privileged to become land-holders 
in England, Englishmen cannot be more than lease-holders in Japan. 
The Japanese Consul-General in London, commenting some time 
since upon the withholding from foreign residents of the right to own 
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land, said that the disability was of little consequence, as foreigners 
could obtain leases for terms of fifty years which, for all practical 
purposes, would put them in the position of freeholders. This is 
not correct, however. Nominally it is possible for a lease to be 
made for fifty years, but in practice such an agreement cannot now 
be made for a longer term than twenty-five years. During the last 
few years foreigners resident in the settlement of Kobe have re- 
peatedly attempted to make leases with Japanese land-holders for 
terms of fifty years, but, in consequence of the opposition of the 
prefectural authorities, without success. A foreigner who now makes 
arrangements with a Japanese land-holder to lease a piece of ground 
. for fifty years, as was possible at one time, will find the preliminaries 
go smoothly enough until the time comes for the lease to be 
registered and stamped at the Kencho, as the prefectural office is 
called—a formality which must be observed by the land-holder 
before the lease can become a legal document. Then, after a few 
days’ delay, the man who was formerly quite ready to complete the 
arrangement will return to the foreigner, and, expressing his regret 
and apologising for the trouble given, will announce that he has 
changed his mind and does not care now to grant a lease for a longer 
term than twenty-five years. On a little judicious pressure being 
applied, he will admit that the difficulty has not arisen with him, 
but with the Kencho, the stamping of the document having been 
refused unless the period is reduced by half. In consequence the 
foreigner is compelled to make a virtue of necessity and be content 
with a lease for the abbreviated term, not being ina position to fight 
the question, as the landowner will not abide by his agreement in 
the face of official opposition. 

The matter is of serious moment to foreign residents when taken 
into consideration with the provisions of the new Treaty. One of 
the advantages conferred in return for the surrender of extra- 
territoriality is the right to erect workshops in any part of the 
country, and carry on any description of trade or manufacture. But 
it is evident that if it is not possible to obtain leases for a longer 
term than twenty-five years, the advantage thus conferred will be 
worthless. Suppose a piece of land were taken on a lease of this 
duration, workshops built, plant erected, and manufacture com- 
menced—it is evident that a term of twenty-five years would scarcely 
repay the outlay and return the capital invested in such an under- 
taking. But it would have to do soif the concern were not in the 
end to involve a loss, for,on the termination of the twenty-five years’ 
lease, the Japanese land-holder would be able to so increase the rent 
that it would be wiser to abandon the property altogether than 
attempt to carry it on undersuch an incubus. True, under the land 
laws of Japan it would be possible for the lease-holder to sell the 
buildings and plant for whatever he could obtain, but he would 
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naturally receive little for them unless the business could be carried 
on as a going concern. If it be asked what motive the Japanese 
land-holder would have in driving away a good tenant, it need only 
be pointed out that by the means suggested he would be able to 
force a sale and then buy up the plant and buildings, thus coming 
into possession of a lucrative business for the price of an old song. 
Of course I do not suggest that every Japanese land-holder would 
behave in this fashion, but the standard of commercial morality is 
very low in Japan, and the risk would be so great as to form an 
effectual deterrent to enterprise. 

Thus the right to manufacture and trade in all parts of the 
Japanese Empire, which has been put forward as a substantial 
equivalent for the surrender of extra-territoriality, is likely under 
present conditions to prove a delusion and a snare to any foreign 
merchant or manufacturer who attempts to take advantage of it. If 
our diplomatists found it impossible to secure for foreigners the 
right to hold landin Japan—and I admit that, from reasons which 
are too lengthy to be detailed here, there were many obstacles in the 
way—they certainly ought to have secured a definite undertaking 
from the Japanese Government that leases for terms of fifty years 
should be recognised by the prefectural authorities. It may not be 
too late to obtain this small concession now, and the effort should at 
least be made by the Foreign Office. Otherwise, as matters now 
stand, British subjects resident in Japan will be deprived of the 
advantages conferred by extra-territoriality and obtain nothing in 
return, for the article which permits mixed residence in the interior, 
with freedom of travel, trade and manufacture in any part of the 
Japanese dominions, comprises the whole of what they receive for 
surrendering the very real benefits of British law administered by 
British officials. 

It would be absurd to blame the Japanese for obtaining as much 
as possible when the Treaty was in negotiation ; it may even be that 
both the Japanese and the British plenipotentiaries were ignorant of 
the practice instituted by the prefectural authorities of refusing to 
recognise fifty-year leases between Japanese and foreigners, though 
the negotiators on the foreign side can hardly be held free from 
blame in failing to provide themselves with definite information on 
these matters. But, granting a real desire on the part of Japan to 
give foreigners a fair return for the privileges surrendered—and to 
suggest anything else would be to doubt the bona fides of Japanese 
assurances throughout the negotiations—there is yet time to repair 
the omissions and defects in both the important matters to which 
attention has been directed. A protocol could be drawn up providing 
safeguards on the lines suggested above in the matter of the 
imprisonment of foreigners; and at the same time the assent of 
the Japanese Government could be secured to the insertion of a 
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definite term—say fifty years—for which leases between Japanese 
and foreigners would be recognised. If these amendments could be 
‘effected, the bulk of the opposition of British subjects to the new 
Treaties would, I believe, disappear, and the British Government 
would not only render a real service to its subjects in Japan, but 
would at the same time avoid many serious complications to which 
the Treaties as they now stand will be certain to give rise when they 
come into operation. Ifthe Japanese, as I hold, are in justice and 
fairness entitled to such a revision of Treaties as has now been 
secured, foreign residents in Japan are at least entitled on their part 
to the fullest protection their respective Governments can give 
them. 


RoBeERT YOUNG, 
Editor, Kobe Chronicle, Japan. 





PASS FISHING FOR TARPON 


Ir was my good fortune one afternoon last March to find myself in 
company with my friend T. on board a Cunarder bound for America, 
and, to be exact, that part of America in which the tarpon has his 
home. 

To most Englishmen this fish is little known, but we were fortu- 
nate in being primed with information by two friends who had been 
out the previous year, and who had enjoyed good sport. As this is 
a tarpon article and not an account of our voyage across the Atlantic, 
it will be sufficient to say that after spending twenty-four hours in 
the throes of sea-sickness, we recovered sufficiently to develop gigantic 
appetites and to rather enjoy a severe storm which we encountered 
in mid-Atlantic. Few people, I imagine, who have ever visited the 
States can have spent less time in New York than T., for we landed 
at 8 p.m. and by 9 o’clock he was in the train on his way to 
Florida, whilst I remained in New York to buy the necessary tackle. 
Our reels were all that we had brought from England, they having 
been lent to us, thus saving our pockets considerably, as a tarpon 
reel of the latest pattern costs no less than 30 dollars. For pass 
fishing the tackle is simple: a strong stiff rod of about seven to 
seven and a half feet long, a multiplying reel containing 200 yards of 
moderately fine but strong twisted line, some five feet of piano wire, 
a swivel or two, and a large single hook. Breakages, however, occur 
frequently, and it is necessary to have spare rods, lines, and hooks. 
Astrong good-sized gaff with a barbed point, and last but not least a 
belt to go round the waist with a socket in which to rest the butt of 
the rod when playing a fish. Personally I omitted buying one, and 
was forced to rig up a primitive affair with a rug strap and a revolver 
pouch, which answered well. Such a belt adds much to one’s comfort, 
for the butt end of the rod is small, and one experiences unpleasant 
sensations in the region of the waist when playing a heavy fish with- 
out one. 

After some forty weary hours in the train and a few hours ina 
steamboat added to that, I rejoined T. and found that he had made 
good use of his time, having hired a yacht and provisioned her, en- 
gaged guides and boats for each of us, and a man to cook our food. 
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In fact all was ready for us to start off fishing at once, and we were 
impatient to do so, This yacht, which for the following three weeks 
we made our home, was a roomy schooner of about eleven tons, with 
a comfortable deck house in which five of us slept, whilst the cook 
lived in the galley together with many cockroaches. Strange to say, 
we had neither an American nor a nigger on board. My guide, by 
name Bill Bartley, was a native of Liverpool; he had left England in 
1862, and after sailing in many ships and in many waters he had 
married and settled down in Florida. Charlie Johnson, who acted as 
T.’s guide, and our cook were both Swedes, the former as good and 
keen fisherman as the latter was execrable cook. Of course we were 
both anxious to get to work at the tarpon immediately, but the 
weather was against it. With a bright sun there was a strong chilly 
wind, and for the first two days we were forced to put up with what 
is locally known as small fishing. Fish of all sorts abound amongst 
the islands on the west coast of Florida, and we had good sport and 
much variety. A species of trout, bass, jack-fish, lady-fish, sheeps- 
head, Spanish mackerel and snapper were among those we caught, 
and of these the trout, mackerel, and especially the snapper, were 
excellent eating. All of these fish rose greedily to a medium-sized 
salmon fly, and a home-made creation of T.’s, composed principally of 
the blue feathers from a jay’s wing, proved specially attractive. It 
was pleasant fishing, gliding silently in and out among the small 
islands—some of which consist merely of a clump of mangroves 
growing out of the water—and casting under the boughs, reminding 
one of happy hours fly-fishing for chub on the Thames. Trolling a 
fly, on a single hook baited with a strip cut from the side of a lady- 
fish, was equally productive of sport, and indeed, given a warm day 
without too much wind, fish could be caught until the angler was 
tired of catching them. 

On the third day from the start the wind had abated and the 
water was warmed by the sun, so we weighed anchor, and a few hours’ 
sail brought us to the spot from which for three weeks we did not 
move. The fishing ground was a pass about half a mile long and 
the same distance across, between two long islands. - Outside the pass 
was the open Gulf of Mexico, and inside was comparatively shallow 
water right up to the shore of the mainland. The tides behaved 
most erratically ; occasionally there was a flood tide for a whole day, 
when it would start running out again for six hours, and then run in 
again for another twelve hours, or vice versa, and this at a rate of six 
or seven knots an hour. It was when the tide was flowing or ebbing 
its fastest that sport was obtained, and of the two, the ebb tide was 
the best, for there seemed then to be more tarpon collected in the 
pass. The natural history of the tarpon is not yet well understood, 
but it may be well to mention here what little is known about it. 
Megalops thrissoides, the tarpon, is the largest and most important 
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variety of the Clupea, or herring tribe, and is found in greatest 
numbers in the Gulf of Mexico. As to the size of the fish, there are 
several instances of specimens being caught weighing upwards of 
200 Ib., while in length they run up to seven feet. Shaped like a 
huge herring, they are most remarkable for their metallic brilliancy 
when alive and for the size of their scales. Before me, as I write, 
lies a scale the dimensions of which are: width in its broadest part 
4 inches, depth 33 inches, tipped with silver of such dazzling bright- 
ness to the extent of an inch or so down the scale, that it looks 
positively artificial. The food of the tarpon is the grey mullet and 
the smaller fry of other fish, and although belonging to the salt water, 
a tarpon will go many miles up rivers in pursuit of these schools of 
fish. The one blot on the sport of fishing for these ‘ silver kings,’ as 
they are sometimes called, lies in the fact that their flesh is worthless 
as food, being soft and soapy, and when the excitement of landing 
the fish is over, it is always unsatisfactory to remember that this 
magnificent fish must be thrown into the sea as rubbish, and end 
ignobly as food for the sharks. 

The tarpon are supposed to come in from the outside sea with 
the flood tide, and disperse to feed over the shallow water among the 
islands towards the mainland, returning to the pass with the ebb 
tide. Practically, however, there is always a chance of a fish, and 
the fisherman who perseveres and works the hardest is certain to 
have most success. 

When the tide is slack the boat is rowed backwards and forwards, up 
and down, all over the pass, whilst the angler sits in the stern holding 
arod from which trails some twenty-five yards of line terminating with 
the five feet of piano wire and the single hook baited with a six-inch 
strip of grey mullet. Unlike other forms of fishing, the reel is fastened 
on uppermost, instead of on the underside of the butt, as is usual. 
On one of the bars of the reel is sewn a leather pad, and in playing 
a fish one or both thumbs are pressed firmly against this pad, which, 
bearing on the line on the reel, acts as a very effectual break or drag. 
Until one is accustomed to it this break is rather awkward to manage ; 
if one presses too hard a breakage and the consequent loss of fish and 
line may occur; whilst if the pressure of the thumb is too suddenly 
relaxed, even the best reel may overrun, and then one is indeed lucky if 
the loose coils and loops of line can be readjusted before similar dire 
results ensue. The object of this leather break is twofold : firstly, to 
enable one to put a strong and even drag upon the line while the 
fish is running; secondly, to enable one to hold the fish firm when 
he is being led in towards the shore, or brought to the gaff, the 
ordinary check of the reel not being nearly powerful enough. When 
the tide is running its strongest the boat is anchored and the second 
rod is put out and held by the boatman, or guide as he is called, and 
it is as well to have a longer line out on one rod than on the other. 


x2 
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The tarpon seizes the bait much in the manner of a salmon or a trout, 
and then the line on the other rod is reeled up with all speed. A 
buoy attached to the anchor line is thrown overboard, and the guide 
gets out the oars and manages the boat. When hooked the tarpon 
invariably leaps out of the water immediately, and a magnificent 
sight it is to see him, like a bar of silver six feet long, flashing in 
the sunlight! Not once only does he jump, but ten to fifteen times, 
and even when one thinks he is dead beat and without a kick left in 
him, he usually has strength for another leap. With jaws wide open, 
the fish shakes his head, twists himself in the air, and often turns a 
complete somersault in his endeavours to rid himself of the hook, 
which in nine cases out of ten he succeeds in doing, for the mouth 
is so plated with bone that the tongue and the corners of the jaw 
are almost the only places into which the point of the hook will 
penetrate. After each leap without freeing himself, the hopes of 
his eventual capture increase, for it is in the first efforts of the fish 
that the hook is usually thrown out. It is the aim of the fisherman 
to lead the fish in towards one shore or other of the pass, and at 
times a tarpon will be extraordinarily docile and will allow himself 
to be pulled in towards the beach, which the guide is straining at 
his oars to reach, before the tide carries boat and fish out into the 
Gulf. Not infrequently, however, the fish that has allowed himself 
to be easily towed in shows renewed fight when the boat is grounded, 
and it may become necessary to embark again lest the whole of the 
line on the reel should be taken out. As the fish tires, the fisher- 
man, with his right thumb pressing hard against the break, and his 
left hand, protected by a glove, clutching tightly the line against 
the rod, walks backwards until he is ten or twelve yards from the 
water’s edge, upon which he relaxes the pressure on the break and 
quickly reels up the line, walking down towards the fish. The last 
act of the drama is approaching, and with stealthy steps the guide 
stalks the fish, watching his opportunity neatly and surely to strike 
in the gaff just behind the gill covers. A good guide seldom fails 
at the first attempt, and it is a glad moment when the silver king is 
lying high and dry, impotently flapping his tail on the white shells 
of the beach. 

Although our time passed quickly and pleasantly, it would be of 
no interest were I to describe the events of each day at the pass. In 
the morning we got up with the sun, and at night we were in bed 
and asleep by nine o’clock, and during the day most of the time not 
spent in fishing we were ashore on the island catching butterflies, 
taking photographs, or prowling about with a gun. The man from 
whom we hired the schooner had lent us an ancient 10 bore, and in 
consideration of T. being a better shot than myself, it became his 
duty to keep our larder as well supplied with game as possible. 
Ducks, when we shot any, and when we could retrieve them, were 
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excellent to eat, and a welcome change from our usual fare ; but it 
was more often a pelican or a cormorant, and on one occasion a coon, 
that he brought home, and on those nights our ordinary dinner of 
boiled ham and cabbage had to content us. We lived on tinned 
provisions almost entirely, which although good became very mono- 
tonous, and I shall not mind if I do not see rolled ox tongue or 
corned beef for some time to come. From time to time our supplies 
had to be renewed, which was done by sending a boat to intercept 
the steamer which passed daily within two miles of us. By this 
steamer we would send a note to the storekeeper of the nearest town, 
telling him what we required, and on the following day the steamer 
brought the packages, when we would again send out a boat to fetch 
them. Sometimes, however, we were unable to send to meet the 
steamer on the right day, and then the ice, if we had ordered any, 
melted away on the steamer, so that a sack full of damp sawdust was 
all that remained to us of a fifty-pound block. The storekeeper 
occasionally sent us parcels of fresh meat, but it was not a success. 
It appeared in the oddest-shaped chunks imaginable, and it was 
tough, stringy, and of an unpleasant colour. T. and I at last came 
to the conclusion that it was nigger and not beef at all, and consider- 
ing that Florida produces more niggers than beeves, I have but little 
doubt that it was so. 

Twenty-one days in all we remained at the pass, of which five 
were useless for fishing owing to the weather. March had been an 
exceptionally fine month, and it was in the order of things that we 
should suffer for it in April, which we did, and for the inside of one 
week there blew a strong cold wind, and considerable rain fell, with 
the result that the tarpon disappeared from the pass, or at least they 
were not to be seen leaping and disporting themselves as usual ; and 
certainly, whether they were there or not, they would not look at a 
bait. These were trying days, for we did not know whether to seek 
sport elsewhere, or to wait on for the weather to improve. We did 
the latter, and at least we had the satisfaction of having sport when 
the weather did change, before the other fishermen returned who had 
gone away disgusted. Of our varying success with the tarpon it 
would take too much space to give a detailed account, but there were 
individual fish of which the circumstances attending their capture 
will always remain fresh in my mind. 

Who ever forgets the smallest incidents connected with the 
hooking, playing, and landing for the first time a new kind of fish ? 
Surely no one does, and especially if he has travelled more than four 
thousand miles with the sole object of catching this fish. It was on 
the same afternoon as we reached the pass; the tide was running in 
at a rate of about six knots, and there were already four or five boats 
out, when T. and I in our respective boats dropped anchor in the 
middle of the current. We lay midway between the two islands 
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whose tropical vegetation almost reached the water’s edge, having 
only a narrow shell -beach of dazzling whiteness. Some five miles 
away in front of us stretched a long pine-clad island, and behind us 
the Gulf of Mexico with a well-defined line of breakers marking the 
bar across the mouth of the pass. It was not long before we got 
both rods out, I holding the one, and my guide, Bartley, holding the 
other, and we settled down into comfortable positions to wait until 
hunger or curiosity should prompt a fish to take one of the baits. 
On a sudden I heard a sound in the water behind me, followed by a 
loud and prolonged sigh, and I turned round thinking that Bartley 
was letting his memory go back to the happy Liverpudlian days of 
his youth, and prepared to lend a sympathetic and attentive ear to 
his reminiscences. But the stoical Bartley was merely lighting his 
pipe, and I may here remark that his pipe used to require more 
lighting and refilling and relighting than any fire laid with damp 
wood, and as each of these operations was performed in a deliberate 
manner, the rod being laid down and left to take care of itself mean- 
while, I was continually on tenterhooks lest a fish should seize the 
bait and either break the line, or get rid of the hook, before the rod 
could be picked up again. 

However, to return to the origin of this sigh. I saw nothing to 
account for it, so I asked where it came from, and was told that it 
was a turtle—either of the loggerhead or more valuable green variety 
—that had come up to the surface to breathe. They soon became 
very familiar objects, and it always appealed to my sense of humour 
to hear their undisguised and heartfelt sigh of relief when their foolish 
heads appeared above water. Once I asked Bartley if it never happened 
that a turtle rose near enough to the boat to admit of its being gaffed, 
upon which he removed his pipe from his mouth, and in all serious- 
ness replied that he had constantly heard them knocking their heads 
against the bottom of his boat! I admit that I was unprepared for 
such an answer, and my emotions choked my utterance. 

I had not yet seen a tarpon hooked, and it was with much interest 
that I watched the occupant of a boat some way in front of me have 
a strike. It should be explained that the term ‘strike’ is used when 
a tarpon takes the bait and leaps out of the water while still hooked. 
In nine cases out of ten, as I have said before, the fish throws out 
the hook in his first leaps, but whether he frees himself at once, or 
whether he is eventually killed, it is counted a ‘strike’ if the fish 
has broken water whilst hooked. A little later the same boat had 
another strike, and I followed with envious eyes the fight *twixt rod 
and tarpon, which ended in about twenty minutes with the fish being 
landed. 

The afternoon wore on, another fish was caught and many others 
hooked and lost, but Bartley and I remained inactive. Presently, 
however, the tide began to slacken, so pulling up the anchor, we 
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started trolling, and then my turn came. Almost immediately I 
had a good hard pull from a fish, which I answered by striking hard 
enough, as I thought, to strike the hook in over the barb into the 
mouth of any fish, and out of the water he leapt. With one savage 
shake of his head, I had the mortification of seeing him throw out 
the hook a dozen yards away. Another bait was quickly on, and in 
five minutes I had hold of another fish. In his first jump he sprang 
five feet clear of the water, and as soon as he regained his native element 
he made a rush straight away from the boat. In my excitement I 
clean forgot that I had a break on the reel, and, neglecting to use it, 
the reel overran; and on looking down I saw to my unspeakable 
horror graceful festoons of line hanging all round the reel. If the 
tarpon had continued his rush the line must have jambed, and that 
fish would have spent the evening swaggering among his companions 
with a New-York-made hook in his mouth; but fortunately he 
jumped again, turned, and came straight for the boat, jumping twice 
more on his way, and falling the second time with a huge splash within 
two yards of the boat, drenching me and momentarily blinding me 
with the salt water. From that moment the fish played me, but 
Bartley took charge of us both, and in about ten minutes I felt the 
boat grate on the beach, and I was ordered to get out and to finish 
playing the fish from the shore. Then I collected my bewildered 
senses and began fancying myself as a tarpon fisher, for it appeared 
to me that I had the fish within twenty yards of the beach, which 
sloped steeply down to the water’s edge, so that right up to the 
shore the water is comparatively deep. At this point my attention 
was distracted by a fish jumping persistently some eighty yards out, 
and a glance at the line on my reel forced me to the unpleasant con- 
viction that it was my fish. In fact, to use a Tweed fisherman’s 
expression, I was as completely ‘drowned’ as anyone could be! 
However, I yanked and pulled, and walked backwards up the beach, 
and then back to the water’s edge, reeling up busily the while, and 
it was at this moment that I realised the discomfort of having no 
belt with a socket to hold the butt of the rod. An American gentle- 
man, who, with his wife, was watching my antics, noticing my difficulty, 
sent his guide to fetch his own belt, and, with real kindness, insisted 
on fastening it round my waist, thus giving me much needed assist- 
ance. There is little more to be said about the landing of this first 
fish ; his struggles grew feebler, his rushes shorter, and when at last 
he was almost within reach of the gaff, and I could admire his silvery 
proportions, I felt absolutely convinced that I was on the eve of land- 
ing the largest tarpon that had ever been seen, for my eye was as yet 
unaccustomed to fish of that size. As a matter of fact when we 
weighed him on board the yacht, he turned the scale at ninety-five 
pounds, and was pronounced by experts to be a well-shaped fish. 
That I was lucky to land him nobody knows better than myself, for 
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there was hardly a rule or principle of fishing that I had not un- 
wittingly violated, having at different moments allowed the reel to 
overrun, the fish to have a slack line, and the line to be drowned. 

Thus my first afternoon’s fishing resulted in two strikes and one 
fish landed, and a simple rule of three sum showed me exactly the 
number of tarpon I should catch-at this rate during my stay at the 
pass. Alas, sport did not continue as it had begun, and although T. 
and I did better than any other party there, we had many days that 
were altogether blank, and many days with only strikes from fish 
which either broke us or got off the hook. 

One morning we had been fishing for some hours and with fair 
success, having each caught a small tarpon; indeed, mine was so 
small that it was contemptuously termed a ‘sardine ;’ and as the 
ebb-tide was growing slack, we decided to go back to the yacht for 
luncheon. As Bartley pulled up the anchor I said to him, ‘ Now we 
will just row slowly across and pick up another fish on our way,’ and 
we had not gone far before I had a strike from a fish, which on 
breaking water I saw at a glance was by far the largest tarpon that 
I had yet had on. That fish bounded in and out of water like an 
india-rubber ball! No sooner did he strike the water after one leap, 
than he was in the air again. After a dozen jumps or so he settled 
down, and made straight off with the tide for the open sea, but as he 
went at no great pace I soon had him on a fairly short line, and 
putting on a good strain I tried to turn his head towards the shore. 
But it was no use, the fish took out more line, and Bartley had to 
row after him. Fully six times did I think he showed signs of 
yielding, and bade Bartley pull for the shore, but each time in vain, 
and at last I felt certain that he had either got the wire twisted 
round his body—in which case one might as well have tried to drag 
a log against the tide—or that he was foul-hooked. At the end of 
half an hour, and although we had contested every inch, we were a 
mile and a half from land out in the Gulf, which fortunately was 
perfectly calm, and the fish as strong as ever; so it became apparent 
that if the tarpon were to be landed he would have to be gaffed from 
the boat. At this period of the struggle the fish started jumping 
again, and then I saw that I had been right in my conjecture that 
the wire had been twisted round his body, for in one of his leaps I felt 
the line become free, and then I had him by the head and with some 
command overhim. The tarpon was getting very exhausted now, and 
so also was I, for the sun was beating down fiercely, and I had been 
pulling a strain of over twenty pounds for the last thirty minutes. 
The fish was not more than ten feet from the boat and rolling over on 
his side, but nearer than that I thought I should never bring him, 
for the figures of Bartley and myself scared him each time that he 
seemed coming within reach of the gaff. As his resistance became 
weaker, the space between fish and boat became gradually narrower, 
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till at last he lay, a helpless giant, alongside the boat, and deftly 
Bartley struck the gaff into him just below the gill covers, securing 
the fish literally by the chin. Even then the tarpon had no strength 
left to struggle, and whilst I leant my weight over on one side of the 
boat, Bartley hauled him in over the other side, and the sight of 
this silver king lying there gave me a moment of more triumphal 
feeling than perhaps any that I had hitherto experienced in all my 
fishing career. 

It took us nearly three-quarters of an hour to get back to the 
yacht, rowing against the tide, and when we weighed him, my tarpon 
scaled 160 pounds, measured 6 feet 7 inches in length, 40 inches in 
girth, and was the biggest fish of the season up till then. 

After the capture of this fish, there were only a few more days 
left to us of as pleasant a three weeks’ fishing as I have ever known. 
We each caught several tarpon, though none of greater size, and we 
delayed our departure as long as possible, but the last evening came 
all too soon, and it was with real regret that we said good-bye to the 
yacht, to our guides, and to the tarpon in the pass. 


HuGcu V. WARRENDER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON THE PRISON TREATMENT OF 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


I po not presume to speak with any authority on the prison system 
of this country, a subject for the proper understanding of which a 
long and practical experience with its various features would be 
necessary. 

However, as one of the officers imprisoned after the Jameson trial 
in Holloway, I was enabled to obtain a practical personal knowledge 
of the interior of a prison. 

During the seven months of my detention it was possible for me 
to form an opinion, at least with regard to one aspect of the prison 
system. I refer to the custody of juvenile offenders while on remand 
or awaiting trial. 

Unconvicted prisoners receive special treatment. Under the 
existing law they are subjected to cellular treatment; that is to say, 
they are confined to their cells during the twenty-four hours, except 
that they are allowed one hour’s exercise and spend some twenty 
minutes in chapel. 

No injury may result from this system so far as adults are con- 
cerned, but I maintain that it is entirely inapplicable to juvenile 
offenders, and, indeed, contrary to humanity and common-sense. In the 
case of the young (i.e. boys under sixteen years of age), a differential 
system is urgently called for. 

The mere fact of incarceration for twenty-four hours with closed 
doors in a prison cell has an injurious effect on young boys. I am 
most anxious to avoid any appeal to false sentiment, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that very few nights were spent in prison without 
our hearing the sobbing of children who were passing many solitary 
hours in the gloom and confinement of a prison cell. I am well 
aware that many of the more hardened offenders were quite capable of 
resorting to this means of exciting compassion, but I have reason to 
know that frequent cases occur of genuine terror being caused in 
youthful minds by the very severe ordeal of solitary confinement in 
the dark. I cannot believe that in such cases no better means can 
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be found of securing the safe custody of children who may have com- 
«mitted for the first time offences possibly more worthy of commisera- 
tion than severe punishment. Should the period of detention on 
remand extend—as I have known it to do—over several weeks, it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the injury that may be done to a boy 
of decent character. 

In less hypersensitive days most of these cases might have 
been dealt with by a few judicious strokes of the birch-rod. 

It is the opinion of many conversant with prison discipline—and 
I, for one, fully share it—that it is an evil fora boy under remand 
and unconvicted to enter a prison at all. 

The law, however, very properly demands his safe custody. At 
present there are only two ways in which this end can be attained : 

(1) By detention in a prison. 

(2) By detention in a workhouse. 

Of the disadvantages of the former I have just spoken. 

Section 19 of the Industrial Schools Act 1866 empowers a magis- 
trate to remand children under the age of fourteen to a workhouse 
pending investigation of their cases. 

The chief objection to this course lies in the fact that facilities 
do not exist in workhouses for the proper isolation and custody of boys 
charged with offences. 

It would be very beneficial to the boys, as well as desirable from 
a prison point of view, that juvenile offenders (i.e. boys under sixteen 
years of age) should be sent to a semi-penal establishment instead of 
being remanded to a prison. 

This establishment should be devoted solely to this purpose, 
and be worked on the cubicle-dormitory system, with constant super- 
vision. 

Such a system would be good for the boys, as it would prevent 
their becoming acquainted with prison life, which—under the present 
régiume—soon destroys any self-respect they may have. 

It would also be otherwise desirable, as it is most difficult, without 
a special staff, to classify and deal with boys of so great a variety of 
disposition and temperament during the comparatively short time 
which they spend in prison on remand. 

It is very satisfactory to know from the following statement by 
the Home Secretary in reply to a question by Mr. J. M. Paulton, 
M.P. (Bishop Auckland), that already measures have been taken to 
modify the present system. 


An experiment is now being tried at Holloway by which the ordinary discipline 
for unconvicted prisoners is mitigated in the case of those that are under sixteen. 
The modifications are, briefly, that the cell doors are left open, under, of course, 
proper supervision; more time is allowed for exercise, and the exercise itself is 
more varied; special arrangements are also made for their instruction, and 
generally for giving them occupation. I hope that it will be found possible very 
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shortly to extend these modifications to other prisons also; at all events, the ex- 
perience that will be gained will be valuable in passing rules for dealing generally 
with the matter, which I am anxious to do’ (Hansard Parl. Rep. May 3, 1897). 


So impressed was I with the defects of the system—which I am glad 
to know from the above is being inquired into—that I made it my 
business to study the French system of dealing with juvenile offenders. 
It is well known that public opinion in France is very sensitive as to 
the treatment of criminal and vagabond children. 

It may be of interest to publish the notes which I made in France 
as showing what attempts are made in other countries to find a solu- 
tion of the difficulty of keeping children or young persons in safe 
custody without subjecting them to the moral danger and stigma of 
ordinary imprisonment as applied to adults. Mention is made, inci- 
dentally, of the treatment of juvenile offenders of the female sex 
in France, but I have no personal experience of this matter in our 
country. 

Tt will be noticed that the remand division of the Enfants 
Assistés is an institution which attempts to deal with the question of 
juvenile offenders who are as yet unconvicted- it is, therefore, parti- 
cularly worthy of consideration. 

To obtain a comprehensive view of the French system, I followed 
step by step the process of dealing with juveniles in Paris, from the 
moment of arrest until they are finally disposed of, by discharge, by 
a sentence of imprisonment, or by being placed in situations in the 
country or elsewhere, where they may obtain a fresh start in life. 

I did not confine myself to visiting the various police stations, 
houses of detention, depots, &c., where juvenile offenders are confined 
at the various stages. Through the kind assistance of Mr. Spear- 
man, who is resident in Paris and thoroughly acquainted with the 
officials and working of many public departments, I was enabled to 
interview the directors of these various establishments, and to be 
present at the examination by the juges d’instruction of boys and 
girls brought before them. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Spearman for his valuable assis- 
tance in making these inquiries. 

For the sake of clearness I shall first enumerate without 
comment, in their proper order, the several stages of arrest and 
examination through which the child passes. I shall then deal 
with each stage in detail, giving such notes and explanations as seem 
necessary. 


Finally I shall summarise those points which are particularly 
worthy of note. 

I have avoided giving statistics and figures, as not coming within 
the province of these notes, but if desired there will be no difficulty 
in supplying these details. 
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I 


Actual procedure in dealing with juvenile offenders in Paris, 
from the moment of arrest until final disposal of case. 

(1) Poste-—The first step on arrest is to take the offender to the 
poste or district police station. The stations are under a com- 
missaire de police, who is empowered (a) to discharge; or (b) to 
send on for disposal. 

These district police stations are cleared three times daily, the 
inmates being sent out, after preliminary examination by the com- 
missaire, to the Central Police Station (Dépot Central, prés de la 
Préfecture). 

(2) Central Depot.—On arrival at the Central Depot, children are 
placed in a part of the depot entirely reserved for them, From the 
depot they are brought daily before 

(3) Le Petit Parquet.—This step is purely formal. No case— 
even should the child have been arrested flagrante delicto—is dealt 
with finally at this stage, but is passed on to 

(4) Le Juge dInstruction.—Here the first real investigation 
commences. The magistrate decides whether the youthful offender 
shall be (a) discharged or handed over to its parents ; (b) sent before 
a court to be tried; (c) otherwise dealt with. 

(5) La Petite Roquette (and Nanterre).—To avoid the detention 
of children in the same prison as adults, during the time necessary 
for investigation, they are sent from the juge d’instruction to a house 
of detention (La Petite Roquette) entirely set apart for boys; in 
the case of girls to the special quarter of the female prison of 
Nanterre. 

(6) Enfants Assistés.—The juge d’instruction, should he think fit, 
may immediately order the transfer of the child from La Petite 
Roquette or Nanterre to the establishment of the Enfants Assistés 
(Rue Denfert-Rochereau). This power is very freely used by the 
quge dinstruction. 


II 


How these various procedures are carried out will be seen from 
the following details. 

(1) Poste.—Although the police stations of Paris are provided with 
cells, these are not made use of in the case of children. As a rule 
juvenile offenders are placed in the outer waiting room, where they are 
under the eye of the constables on duty. At night they are provided 
with mattresses, which are placed round the sides of the reception room. 

The commissaire de police, who is at his office from 9 A.M. till 
10 p.mM., deals immediately with the cases of children between 
those hours. The offenders are either discharged or sent on to the 
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Central Depot (Préfecture de Police). After the hour of 10 P.M. the 
procedure is different. 

In order to avoid the unnecessary detention of children and other 
prisoners at the police station after 10 p.M., the chief clerk from one 
of the commissaire de police offices is present at the police station 
from 10 p.m. till 4. A.M. 

This duty is taken in turn by a clerk from a number of commis- 
saire de police offices, grouped together for this purpose. 

The police stations are all in telegraphic communication through- 
out the night with the central prefecture of police. In the event of a 
child being arrested after 10 p.m. and brought to the police station, 
it is examined by the chief clerk on duty. 

If this official is satisfied that the case is not a serious one, and if 
the child can give the address of its parents or guardians, the Central 
Prefecture of Police is at once informed of this address, and an 
official is immediately sent from the Central Depot to notify the 
parents, who may fetch the child from the Poste at any hour. No 
further authority is required than that of the chief clerk on duty. 
By this means many children are saved from passing the night in the 
painful surroundings of a police station. 

(2) Central Depot.—A cellular portion of the depot is reserved for 
boys, who are not brought into contact with adult prisoners. 

The cells, which are about fourteen feet by eight feet, are light 
and airy; each is provided with a window about four feet square. 
The upper portion of many of these cells is fitted with ground glass. 

Boys remain at the Central Depot for the night, and are brought 
before the Petit Parquet on the following day. The duration of their 
sojourn at the depot depends, therefore, on the hour on the previous 
day at which the boy was arrested. 

While at the Central Depot I visited a small ward which has 
been recently set apart for the reception of very young children lost 
or abandoned in the streets. It is in charge of three female atten- 
dants, who receive a salary of 900 francs per annum. The ward is 
provided with a dormitory, bathroom and playroom, and a small 
courtyard planted with shrubs, &c., adjoins the building. 

The results of this small institution are excellent. The children 
are thoroughly well cared for, and are either claimed at once by their 
parents or sent on to the Enfants Assistés, in the Rue Denfert- 
Rochereau, where their future is provided for from public funds. 

(3) Le Petit Parquet.—This stage calls for no special notice. 
The appearance in this court is purely a matter of formin Paris. <A 
circular from the Minister of Justice to the tribunals throughout 
France strongly advised that the cases of juvenile offenders should 
not be dealt with by the Petit Parquet. This recommendation has 
been complied with in all, or nearly all, cases. It is anticipated 
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that this procedure will shortly become law, and that children will be 
brought direct to the juge d’instruction. 

(4) Juge d Instruction.—Speaking generally, the juvenile offender 
comes before this official within twenty-four hours of arrest ; it is at 
this stage that the case is first thoroughly investigated. 

The greatest care is taken to ascertain details as to the antece- 
dents of the child, the circumstances under which the crime was 
committed, character and position of parents, &., Kc. 

The examination takes place in private and is conducted in a 
familiar, conversational manner between the judge and the child, 
which is encouraged to speak freely of its family circumstances and 
general surroundings, and is not made nervous by the presence of 
strangers in an open court. 

Should it be impossible for the juge d’instruction to ascertain all 
the facts of the case at the preliminary examination, the police agents 
are instructed to make close inquiries; the child meanwhile being 
remanded to the Petite Roquette, or Nanterre, or to the remand 
division of the Enfants Assistés. Further and separate inquiries are 
made by special agents at the latter place, the results being forwarded 
to the juge d’instruction, who has thus two sets of reports on which 
to base his decision. 

By the courtesy of M. Guillot, the juge dinstruction who is 
particularly charged with and interested in cases of youthful offenders, 
I was enabled to be present at several examinations of children. 

The only other persons present were M. Guillot, his clerk, and 
one garde de Paris. The quiet of the surroundings and absence of 
strangers seemed to have an encouraging effect on those under 
examination, who on their first entrance frequently showed signs of 
alarm. 

M. Guillot first engaged the child in conversation, explained the 
nature of the charge, and questioned it as to its complicity, gradu- 
ally drawing it on to speak of its home, parents, usual occupation, 
and so forth. 

A digest of the child’s statement was then dictated to the clerk, 
read over to and signed by the juvenile offender. 

The truth or otherwise of this story was then gone into, the 
parents, and in some cases the neighbours of the quartier, being 
called as witnesses. 

All statements, the remarks of the juge d’instruction, and even 
his warnings to and remonstrances with the child, were committed 
to paper. 

After a very careful examination conducted in this thorough 
manner, without hurry and in surroundings calculated to reassure 
the young delinquent, the juge d’instruction in some cases exercised 
his power of handing the offender over to his parents or to some 
suitable institution, in others remanded it for further investigation. 
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I noticed that barristers in charge of cases were not present at the 
examination, but that they had free access to the juge d’instruction, 
and in private conversation with him, previous to the examination, 
drew his attention to particular points in the case about to come 
before him. 

The accessibility of the juge d’instruction, the absence of formality 
and overawing surroundings, the familiar tenor of the examina- 
tion, and the ample evidence supplied by parents, neighbours, police 
agents and so forth, are very noticeable features in this system of 
inquiring into the cases of juvenile offenders. 

(5) La Petite Roquette—This house of detention is entirely 
devoted to juvenile offenders (boys) and to youths between sixteen 
and twenty undergoing sentence of imprisonment of one year or less. 
Boys undergoing correction paternelle are also confined here. 

The boys are not brought to the Petite Roquette in the cellular 
vans, but are conducted thither privately. 

On the day of arrival the boy is visited frequently by the chaplains, 
schoolmasters, warders, Xe. 

On the second day every boy, whether on remand or otherwise, is 
provided with work suited to his capacity. The only exception to 
this is in the case of very young boys, who are supplied with picture 
books and small games. 

In the remand cases the occupation generally consists in making 
brass and iron-work rings for chain-work purses, burnishers, «c. ; 
this kind of work requiring little or no previous training. 

Although cellular confinement is the rule at La Petite Roquette, 
the cells are particularly bright and airy, each ‘having a folding 
window about five feet by three-and-a-half feet. They are further pro- 
vided with the usual bed, stool and work table. 

In the case of children under twelve years of age, the doors are 
left open all day, although the inmate of the cell is not permitted to 
leave it except at the usual exercise hours. 

The corridors are continually patrolled by warders. 

Exercise.—One hour is allowed in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. Exercise is taken in a series of small courtyards radiating 
from a central space, whence a warder from an elevated seat is 
enabled to observe each boy. 

School.—One hour per diem is devoted to instruction. 

Meals.—There are three meals: one in the morning, another at 
mid-day, and a third at 4 p.m. Meat is allowed three times a week, 
and a very liberal supply of bread. Half an hour is allowed for each 
meal. 

Books.—Educational and other books are freely supplied. 

Visits.—Two visits are allowed per week from parents and other 
authorised persons. Boys are also permitted to write a letter once a 
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week, and to receive small presents from their parents if well- 
behaved. Further permission to write letters is frequently granted. 

Surveillance.—Warders are constantly on duty, day and night. 

The above remarks apply to boys on remand as well as to others. 
It is worthy of remark that this class of boy is provided with 
occupation al] day long, and not kept in solitary confinement without 
distraction. 

(6) Enfants Assistés.—This establishment is maintained by the 
Municipality of Paris and the Department of the Seine. Its object 
is to protect and provide for children who have been abandoned by 
their parents, whose parents are in prison, in hospital, or otherwise 
unable to maintain them. 

It differs entirely from our English workhouses, inasmuch as it 
is devoted solely to the maintenance and care of children. 

The warders and officials are specially selected for their kindliness 
of character and capacity for dealing with children. 

The headquarters are situated in the Rue Denfert-Rochereau, 
and there are a series of sub-offices all over the country. 

Persons desirous of receiving children into their own homes and 
families register their names at the sub-offices, which communicate 
with the headquarters in Paris. By this means children are 
continually being passed on from the Central Depot and placed in 
positions where they may be sure of good treatment and the chance 
of earning an honest livelihood. 

Up to the thirteenth year of age the Assistance Publique con- 
tributes a monthly sum towards the maintenance of the child, after 
which period it is considered that it should be able to support itself 
and to pay for its keep. 

Remand Division.—Within the last few years a part of the 
establishment in the Rue Denfert-Rochereau has been set apart for 
the reception of children under remand, This arrangement has been 
made both for boys and girls. 

As before mentioned, the juge @’instruction has power to send on 
a child to this establishment from the Petite Roquette or Nanterre 
during the period of the investigation of the case. 

I visited this institution several times, and was very much struck 
with the admirable arrangements there in force. 

The portion of the building reserved for children on remand con- 
tains a large common or play room, dormitory, lavatory, dining room, 
warders’ apartments, and four punishment cells. 

The construction of the dormitory is noteworthy. It is a large, 
bright, airy room resembling a small hospital ward. . 

The central space contains a stove and seats for the warders. 

The remainder of the apartment is divided off into single sleep- 
ing apartments boarded on both sides within a couple of feet of the 
ceiling. The door of the compartment faces the central space and is 

Vor. XLII—No. 246 Z 
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of open woodwork. By this means the warder on duty can observe 
the inmate of each compartment, who is moreover entirely separated 
from his neighbour on either side. 

The punishment cells are furnished with half-doors, the upper 
portions of which are constructed with iron bars, but are not other- 
wise closed in. These cells are rarely used, and never except during 
the daytime. 

Four warders are attached to this remand division, of which two 
are always on duty. 

The night duty is performed by two warders, one of whom remains 
awake in the central portion of the dormitory until relieved by his 
colleague, who sleeps meanwhile in an adjoining apartment. 

The average number of boys in the remand division is about twenty. 

The cost, including salaries, &c., is 2 fr. 14 cent. per head of 
inmates per diem. 

M. May, the director of the Enfants Assistés, spoke in terms of 
the highest approval of this system of dealing with remanded children 
charged with light offences, arrested for the first time, or whose 
antecedents, &c., are satisfactory. 

The results hitherto have been very successful. The director 
warmly advocates the extension of this system, even so far as to enable 
magistrates to send children of this class direct to the Enfants 
Assistés without previous detention, however short, in La Petite 
Roquette or Nanterre. He is of opinion that this measure will shortly 
be adopted in Paris. 

In cases where the magistrate considers it advisable, situations are 
found for these children in the country by the Assistance Publique. 

It is rarely necessary for children to be sent back to La Petite 
Roquette on account of their misconduct whilst at the Enfants 
Assistés. 

It should be borne in mind that a staff of agents belonging to 
this establishment make inquiries concerning the child while it is 
under remand in the Enfants Assistés. The reports of these men are 
particularly useful in assisting the juge d’imstruction in the considera- 
tion of the reports of the ordinary police agents, since these officers 
of the Enfants Assistés are constantly dealing with children and 
children’s cases only, and are thoroughly acquainted with this class 
of evidence, and indeed with most of the families and surroundings 
of these youthful offenders. 


Ill 


From the above notes it will be seen that : 
(1) As far as possible cellular and prison vans are not made use 


of, 
(2) Examination does not take place in open court, but is of 
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an informal character before the juge ‘dinstruction. (See Juge 
d Instruction.) 

(3) Only one or two juges d’instruction deal with these cases, and 
are constantly occupied with this class of evidence. 

(4) Inquiries are made not only by the regular police agents, but 
by more experienced and independent agents of the Enfants Assistés, 
who are wholly unconnected with the police. Thejuge d’instruction 
is thus provided with a double set of reports. 

(5) When on remand in La Petite Roquette children are—(1) 
lodged in light and airy cells ; (2) kept occupied all day ; (3) have two 
hours’ exercise ; (4) have one hour’s schooling; (5) are frequently 
visited, and under constant supervision ; (6) in the case of boys under 
twelve, have doors open all day; (7) are permitted to receive visits 
and write letters. (See La Petite Roquette.) 

(6) That there exists a public institution, neither a prison nor a 
workhouse, to which children at small cost to the public may be sent at 
the discretion of the magistrate during remand, and where the 
authorities interest themselves in the future of the juvenile 
offenders. 

(7) That children whose cases are more worthy of commiseration 
than severe punishment are thus spared the painful associations of a 
prison, although at the same time they are in safe custody, and 
are allowed to associate under constant and strict supervision. 

(8) That there exists a separate house of detention devoted to 
the use of boys alone (La Petite Roquette.) 

I may mention as an evidence of how important the treatment of 
juvenile offenders is considered in France, that a Comité de Défense 
des Enfants traduits en Justice has been established. This Comité 
consists of members of the bench and bar, and of the Penitentiary 
Department of the Ministry of the Interior. They meet regularly to 
consider and advise on all questions relating to juvenile offenders. 


ROBERT WHITE. 
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148 Ashley Gardens, Westminster, S.W. : 
July 1, 1897, 

Dear Mr. Knowlés,—I notice that the name of Chaucer does not occur in the 
list of ‘men of genius’ given in Mr, Ellis’s interesting article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century, and indeed, so far as I can ascertain, there is 
no record of his stature extant. Perhaps Mr. Ellis might be interested to know 
that [ had the privilege of examining Chaucer’s bones when they were exposed in 
the digging of Browning’s grave some years back. From measurements of the 
principal long bones remaining intact, I calculated that his height must have been 
about 5 feet 6 inches. 

I remain 
Yours truly, 
Henry TROUTBECK. 


Lavington House, Petworth’ 
July 15 1897. 


Dear Mr. Knowles,—You must allow me to protest against Mr. Havelock Ellis's 
statement on page 91 of your July number, that the height of Bishop Wilbertorce 
was 5 feet 3 inches. I frequently saw the Bishop under a standard, and his exact 
height was 5 feet 84 inches. Mr Ellis admits that some of the sources from which 
he has drawn his information may be inaccurate. In this particular instance the 
evidence must have been ‘very feeble.’ The Nineteenth Century is too great an 
authority to be allowed to make an unchallenged statement that Bishop Wilber- 
force was a dwarf. 

Most faithfully yours, 
R. G. WILBERFORCE. 


The Editor of Tak NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





